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O ME R is univerſally allow d: to have 

had the greateſt Iabοο mon of any wri- 
ter whatever. The praiſe of judg- 
ment Virgil has juſtly conteſted with 

bim, and others may have their pre- 
tenſions as to particular excellencies; but his In- 
vention remains yet unrival'd. Nor is it a won- 
der if he has ever been acknowledg d the eſt 
of poets, who moſt: excel d in that which is the 
very foundation of poetry. It is the Invention 
that in different degrees diſtinguiſnes all great Ge- 
nius s: The utmoſt ſtreteh of human ſtudy, learn. 
ing, and induſtry, which maſter every thing beſides, 
can never attain to this. It furniſhes: Art with all her 
materials, and without it, Judgment itſelf can at beſt 
but ſteal wiſely: For Art is only like a prudent ſtew- 
ard that lives on managing the riches of Nature. 
Whatever praiſes may be fag to works of judg- 


. 
IN 
- 


n 


ment, there is not even a ſingle beauty in them but 
is owing to the invention: As in the moſt regular 
gardens, however Art may 3 greateſt appea - 
rance, there is: not a · plant or flower but is the gift 
of Nature. The firſt can only reduce the beauties 
of the latter into a more obvious figure, which the 
common: Eye may better take in, and is therefore 
Labs A 4 more 


ere . 


more entertain d with them. And 2 the 1 
wh moſt Criticks are inclin d to prefer a judicious 

methodical genius to a great and fruitful one, is, 
bern they find it eaſier for themſelves 8 
their obſervations through an uniform and bounded 
walk of art, than to comprehend the vaſt and various 
extent of nature. 

Our author's work is a wild Paradiſe, where if we 
cannot ſee allthe beauties ſo diſtinctiy as inanorder'd 
Garden, it is only becauſe e be of them is 
infinitely greater. Tis like a copious nurſery which 
contains the ſeeds and firſt productions of every 
3 out of which thoſe who follow d him have but 

ed ſome particular planes, each according to 5 
fancy to cultivate and beautify. If ſome 
Uxutiant, it isawing to the richneſs bf the foil; ; 
— if others are nat arriv d to perfection or maturity, 
it is only becauſe they are over-run and. apfreſt * 
thoſe of a ſtronger nature. 

It is to the ſtrength of this amazing invention wo 
are to attribute that unequalid fire and rapture, which 
is ſo foreible in Homer, that no man of a true poetica 
ſpitit is maſter of himſelf while he reads him. What 
he writes, is of the moſt animated nature imaginable; 
every thing moves, every thing lives, and is put in 
action. If a council be call'd, or a hattel fought, you 
are not cold! een of what was ſaid or done as 

from a thir pars ; the reader is hurry d out of 
himſelf by the force of the Poer's imaginations and 
turns in one place to a hearer, in another to a ſpecta- 
tor. The courſe of his verſes reſembles that on 
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PREFACE. 
is every where vigorous, is not diſcover'd immediate- 
heard. or ay on its fulleſt ſplendor: 
t grows in the progreſs both upon himſelf and others, 
and becomes on fire like a chariot- wheel, by its own 
rapidity. Exact diſpoſition, juſt thought, correct elo- 
cution, Ae numbers, may have been found in a 
thouſand; but this poetical fire, this Vivida vis animi, 
in a very few. Even in works where all thoſe are 
imperfeCt or neglected, this can over-powercriticiſm, 
and make us admire even while we difapprove. Nay, 
where ew rh pro though attended with abſurdities, 
the rubbiſh about it, till we ſee no- 
thing but its own ſplendor. This Fire is diſcern'd in 
Virgil, but diſcern d as through a glaſs, reflected from 
Homer, more ſhining than fierce, but every where equal 


and conſtant: In Lacan and Srativs, it burſts out in 


ſudden, ſhort, and interrupted flaſhes: In Milton, it 
glows like a furnace kept up to an uncommon ar- 
dor by the force of art: In Shateſpear, it ſtrikes be- 
fore we are aware, like an accidental fire from hea- 
ven: But in Hamer, and in him only, it burns every 
where clearly, and every where 3 

Iſhall here endeavour to ſhow, how this vaſt In- 
vention exerts itſelf in a manner ſuperiour to that of 
any Poet, through all the main conſtituent parts of 


| his work, as it is the great and peculiar characte- 


riſtic which diſtinguiſhes him from all other authors. 

This ſtrong and ruling faculty was like a powerful 
Star, which in the violence of its courſe, drew all 
things within its vortex. It ſeem'd not enough to 
have taken in the whole circle of arts, and the Whole 
compaſs of nature; all che in ward paſſions and affec- 
tions of mankind, to ſupp!» his characters; and all- 
the outward forms and images of things for his de- 
ſcriptions; but wanting yet an ampler ſphere to ex- 
patiate in, he open'd anew and boundleſs walk for 
his imagination, and * a world for himſelf 51 
& _ 5 ne 
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PREFACE, 
the invention of Fable. That which Ariſtotle calls the 
Soul of Poetry, was firſt breath'd into it by Homer. | 
Mall begin with conſidering him in this part, as it is 
naturally the firſt, and I ſpeak of it both as it means 
the deſign of a poem, and as it is taken for fiction. 
Fable may be divided into the probatle, the allego- 
rical, and the mar vellous. The probable fable is the 
recital of ſuch actions as though they did not happen, 
yet might, in the common courſe of Nature: Or of 

luch as though 2 did, become fables by the addi- 

tional epiſodes and manner of telling them. Of this 
fort is the main ſtory of an 12 em, the return 
c lore {Tes, the ſettlement of the Trojans in talys or 
t eke. That of the Iiad is the anger of Achilles, 
the moſt ſhort and ſingle ſubject that ever was choſen 
by any Poet. Yet this he has ſupplied with a vaſter 
variety of incidents and eyents, andcrouded with a 
greater number of councils, ſpeeches, battles, and 
epiſodes of all kinds, than are to be found even in 
thoſe poems whole ſchemes are of the utmoſt latitude 
and irregularity. The action is hurry'd on with the 
- moſt vehement ſpirit, and its whole duration employs 
not ſo much as fifty days. Virgil, for want of ſo 
warm a genius, aided himſelf by taking in a more 
extenſive ſubject, as well as a greater length of time, 
and contracting che deſignof both Homer's poems into. 
one, which is yet but a fourth part as large as his. 
The other Epic Poets have ugd the ſame practice, 
but generally carry'd it ſo far as to ſuperinduce a mul- 
tiplicity of fables, deſtroy the unity of action, and 
loſe their readers in an unreaſonable length of time. 
Nor is it only in the main deſigu that they have been 
unable to add to his invention, but they have fol- 


3 


d him in every epiſode and part of ſtory. If 


he has given a regular catalogue of an army, they all 
draw up their forces in the ſame order. If he has 
ſuncral games for Patroclus, Virgil has the fame for 

gba raph ke | , 
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Anchiſes, and Statius (rather than omit them) de- 
ſtroys the unity of his action for thoſe of Archemoras. 
If U)yſſes viſit the ſhades, the Æueas of Virgil and Sci- 
pio of Silius areſent after him. If he be detain d from 
his return by the allurements of Calypſo, ſo is Eueas 
by Dido, and Rinaldo by Armida. If Achilles be ab- 
ſent from the army on the ſcore of a quarrel through 
half the poem, Rinaldo muſt abſent: himſelf juſt as 


long, on the like account. If he gives his hero a ſuit 


of celeſtial armour, Virgil and Taſſo make the ſame 


preſent to theirs. Virgil has not only obſerv'd this 


cloſe imitation of Homer, but where he had not led 
the way, ſupply'd the want from other Gree# au- 
thors. Thus the ſtory of Sizox and the taking of Troy 
was Copied (ſays Macrobius) almoſt word for word 
from Piſazder, as the Loves of Dido and ZEneas are 


taken from thoſe of Medea and Faſor in Apollonius, 


and ſeveral others in the ſame manner. 37A 
Io proceed to the allegorical fable: If we reflect 


upon thoſe innumerable knowledges, thoſe ſecrets of 


nature and phyſical philoſophy, which Homer is gene- 
rally ſuppos d to have wrapt up in his allegories, what 
a new and ample ſcene of wonder may this conſide- 
ration afford us? How fertile will that imagination 


appear, which was able to clothe all the 1 


of elements, the qualifications of the mind, the vir- 
tues and vices, in forms and perſons; and to intro- 
duce them into actions agreeable to the nature of the 


things they ſhadow'd ? This is a field in which no 


ſucceeding Poets could diſpute with Homer; and 
whatever commendations have been allow'd them 


on this head, are by no means for their invention in 


having enlarg'd his circle, but for their judgment in 
having contracted it. For when the mode of learn- 


ing chang'd in following ages, and ſcience was de- 


5 


lwer'd in a plainer manner; it then became as rea- 
fonable in the more — Poets to lay it afide, as 
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PREFACE, 
was nounhappy circumſtance. for Virgil, that there 


was not in his time that demand upon him of ſo 


great an invention, as might be capable of furniſh- 
ing all thoſe allegorical parts of a poem. 
The marvellous fable includes whatever is ſuper- 
natural, and eſpecially the machines of the Gods. 
If Homer was not the firſt who introdue d the deities 
(as Herodotus imagines) into the religion of Greece, 
he ſeems the firſt who. brought them into a ſyſtem 
of machinery for Poetry, and ſuch a one as makes 
its greateſt importance and dignity. For we find 
thoſe authors who have been offended at the literal 


notion of the Gods, conſtantly lay ing their accuſa- 


tion againſt Homer as the undoubted inventor of 
them. But whatever cauſe there might be to blame 
his machines in a philoſophical or religious view, they 
are ſo perfect in the poetick, that mankind have been 
ever ſince contented to follow them: None have 
been able to enlarge the ſphere of poetry beyond the 
limits he has ſet: Every attempt of this nature has 
prov'd unſucceſsful ; and after all the various changes 
of times and religions, his Gods continue to this 
he Gods of poetry. - 7.3 


_  Wecomenowto the characters of his perſons, and 


here we ſhall find no author has ever drawn ſo many, 
with fo viſible and ſurprizing a variety, or given us 


| ſuch lively and affecting impreſſions of them. Every 


one has ſomething. ſo ſingularly his own, that no 


Painter could have diſtinguiſh'd them more by their 
features, than the Poet has by their manners. No- 


thing can be more exact than the diſtinctions he has 
obſerv d in the different degrees of virtues and vices. 


The ſingle quality of courage is wonderfully diverſi- 


fy'd in the ſeveral characters of the 1/iad. That of 
Achilles is furious and intractable; that of Diomede 


forward, yet liſtening to advice and ſubject to . : 
mand: 
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PREFACE. | 
mand: That of Aiax is heayy, and cee 
of Heckor, active and vigilant; The 8 i Age 
emnos is inſpirited. by love of empire and ambi- 
ion, that of Menelaus mix d with ſoftneſs and ten- 
derneſs for his people: We find in Idomeneus a plain 
direct ſoldier, in Sarpedou a Fun and generous one. 
Nor is this judicious and aſtoniſhing diverſity to be 
found only in the Principal quality which conſtitutes 
the main of each character, but even in the under- 
parts of it, to which he takes care to give a tincture 
of that principal one. For Same the main cha- 
racters of Ulyſſes and Neſtor conſiſt in wiſdom ; and 
hey are diſtinct in this, that the wiſdom of one is ar- 
rifcialand various, of the other natura/, open, and re- 
z#/ar. But they have, beſides, characters of courage; 
and this quality alſo takes a different turn in each 
rom the difference of his prudence: for one in the 
ar depends ſtill upon cation, the other upon ex- 
perience, It as endleſs to produce inſtances 
of theſe kinds. The characters of Virgil are far from 
riking us in this open manner; they lie in a great 
legree hidden and undiſtinguiſh'd, and where they 
re mark d moſt evidently, affect us not in peg r- 
ion to thoſe of Homer. His characters of valour 
re much alike; even that of Turnus ſeems no way pe- 
uliar but as it is in a ſuperiour degree; and we ſee no- 
hing that differences the courage of Mueſtheus from 
hat of Sergeſt hus, Cloanthus, or 5 reſt. In like man- 
ger it may be remarked of Statius's heroes, that an 
ir of impetuoſity runs thro them all; the ſatne hor- 
id and ſavage courage appears in his Capaneus, Ty- 
eus, Hippomedon, &c. T ey have a parit of charac- 
er, which makes them ſeem brothers of one family. 
believe when the reader is led into this track of re- 
ection, if he will purſue it thro' the Epic and Tra- 
ic writers, he will be convinced how infinitely ſupe- 
our in this point the inyention of Homer was to that 
pf all others, 2 | | The 


P RE FA GE. 
be ſpeeches are to be conſider d as they flow from 
dhe characters, being perfect or defective as they a. 
Free or diſagree with the manners of thoſe who utter 

Thats, As there is more variety of characters in the J 
nad, ſo there is of ſpeeches, than in any other poem. 
Every thing in it has manners (as Ariftotle expreſſe 

it) that is, every thing is acted or ſpoken. It is hard 
hy credible in a work of ſuch length, how ſmall 
number of lines are ne in narration. In Vir. 
zil the dramatic part is leſs in proportion to the nar- 
rative; and theſpeeches often conſiſt of general re. 
flections or thoughts, which might be equally juſt in 
any perſon's mouth upon the ſame occaſion. As ma. 

ny of his perſons have no apparent characters, ſo ma. 

ny of his eee eſcape being apply d and judg'd by 
the rule of propriety. We oftner think of the author 
himſelf when we read Virgil, than when we are en. 
d in Homer: All which are the effects of a colder 
vention, that intereſts us leſs in the action deſcrib'd: 
Homer makes us hearers, and Virgil leaves us readers. 
If in the next place we take a view of the ſenii. 
ments, the ſame preſiding faculty is eminent in the 
ſublimity and ſpirit of his thoughts. Longinus ha 


= given his opinion, that it was in this part Howl 

= pPrincipalſy excelfd. What were alone ſufficient w 

| prove the grandeur and excellence of his ſentiment], 

= in general, is, that they have ſo remarkable a parity Fin 

'F witch thoſe of the Scripture : Dupor? in his G om 
= fogia Homerica, has collected innumerable inſtance 


of this ſort. And it is with juſtice an excellent mo- 
dern writer allows, that if Virgil has not ſo many 
thoughts that are low and vulgar, he has not fo mi 
1 ny that are ſublime and noble; and that the Romas 
Author ſeldom riſes into very aſtonifhing ſentiment 
1 where he is not fired by the Thad  _T 
If we obſerve his deſcriptious, images, and ſimiley 
we ſhall find the invention ſtill predominant. 4 
1 | ä þ 


PREFACE. 
what elſe can we aſcribe that vaſt comprehenſion of 
images of every ſort, where we ſee each circumſtance 
and individual of nature ſurmon'd together, by the 
extent and fecundity of his imagination; to which 
all things, in their various views, preſented them- 
ſelves in an inſtant, and had their impreſſions taken 
off to perfection, at a heat? Nay, he not only 
gives us the full proſpects of things, but ſeveral un- 
expected peculiarities and fide-views, unobſery'd by 
any TR but Homer. Nothing is ſo ſurprizing as 
the deſcriptions of his battels, which take up no leſs 
than half the Iiad, and are ſupply'd with ſo vaſt a 
variety of incidents, that no one bears a likeneſs to 
another ; ſuch different kinds of deaths, that no two 
eroes are wounded in the ſame manner; and ſuch 
hal profuſion of noble ideas, that every battle riſes 
above the laſt in greatneſs, horror, and confuſion. 
It is certain there is not near that number of Images 
and deſcriptions in any Epic Poet; tho every one has 
aſſiſted himſelf with a great quantity out of him: And 
it is evident of Virgil eſpecially, that he has ſcarce any 
ompariſons which are not drawn from his maſter. 
If we deſcend from hence to the expreſſion, we ſee 1 
the bright imagination of Homer ſhining out in the 1 
moſt enliven d forms of it. We acknowledge him A 
father of poetical diction, the firſt who'taught > 
that language of the Gods to men. His expreſſion is 
ke the colouring of ſome great maſters, which diſ- | 
overs itſelf to be laid on boldly, and executed with 4 
apidity. It is indeed the ſtrongeſt and moſt glow- \l 
ng imaginable, and touch'd with the greateſt ſpirit. 9 


"= ſriſtotle had reaſon to ſay,He was the only Poet who 
nal” found out living words, there are in him more 
nent daring figures and metaphors than in any good author 


hatever. An arrow is !mpzzient to be on the wing, 
weapon thirſts to drink the blood of an enemy, and 
iclike, Yer his expreſſion is aever too big for the 

RE, ſenſe, 
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fepſe, but juſtly great in proportion to it: Tis the 
ſentimeat that Wells and flls out the diction, which 
riſes With it, and forms itſelf about it. For in the n 
ſame degree that a thought is warmer, an expreſſion N 
will be brighter ; and as that is more ſtrong, this will Bi: 
become more perſpicuous: Like glaſs in the furnace 
whisb-growsto agreater magnitude, and refines to a p. 
greater clearneſs, only as the breath within is more 
powerful, and the heat more intenſe. | . 
: To throw his language more out of proſe, Mamer Nic 
| came 20 have affecked — Is: Tbis We 
! was aſortof compoſition peculiarly proper to poe- Nu 
| Ys not only as it heighten'd the dien, but as it a. No 
| ſiſted and fill'd the aumbers with greater ſound and Nro 
pomp, and likewiſe conduced in ſome meaſure to MM; 
thicken:the images. On this laſt conſideration Ican- yh 
net hut attribute theſe alſo tothe fruitfulneſsof his in- Me- 
vention, ſince (as he has manag d them). chey are I tr 
a ſort of ſupernumerary pictures of the perſons or Ni 
| —— they are join d. We ſee the motionof Nhe 
Hedor's plumes in the epithet Kogubaioacs, the land- Nhe 
ſcape of mount Neritus in that of Eivoriguaace, and har; 
ſo of others; which 8 ———— not have Nano 
been inſiſtad upon ſo long as to expreſs them in a lo 
deſoription (tho but of a ſingle line) without divert - / h 
ing the reader too much from the 2 action or Natu 
2 As a Metaphor is a ſhort 1mile, one of theſe om 
pithets is a ſhort deſcription. - | 35 
Laſtly, if we conſider bis verſification, we ſhall be 
ſenſible what a ſhare of praiſe is due to his invention 
in that. He was not fatisfy'd with his language 35 Un iy, 
he found it ſettled in any one part of Greece, but Mey: 
ſearch'd thro its differing dialects with this particular Neve 
view, to beautify and perfect his numbers: He con- Mita] 
ſider d theſe as they had a greater mixture of vowels Nas n. 
or conſonants, and accordingly employ d them as the Ms the 
verſe requir d either a greater ſmoothneſs or 9 dave 
| | al W- 
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hat he moſt affected was the Ionic, which has a po- 


b Nculiar ſweetneſs from its never uſing contractions, 
ve Wand from its cuſtom of reſolving the dipthongs into 
n two ſyllables; ſo as to make the words open them- 
il Bſelves with a more ſpreading and ſonorous fluency. 


ith this he mingled the Attic contractions, the 
broader Doric, and the feebler Zolic, which often 
ejects its aſpirate, or takes off its accent; and com- 
pleated this variety by altering ſome letters with te 


er Nicence of poetry. Thus his meaſures, inſtead of 
bis Npeing fetters to his ſenſe, were always in readineſs to 
X- un along with the warmth of his rapture, and even 
al- Mo give a farther repreſentation of his notions, in the 
nd Nxorreſpondence of their ſounds to what they ſigni- 
to y' d. Out of all theſe he hasderiv'd that harmony, 


yhich makes us confeſs he had not only the richeſt 
iead, butthe fineſt ear in the world. This is ſogreat 
truth, that whoever will but conſult. de tune of 
dis verſes, even Without l them (with 
he ſame ſort of diligence as we daily fee practis dt in 


ad. be caſe of Italian Opera) will find more ſweetneſs, 
nd variety, and majeſty of found, than'in any othet 
we anguage or poetry.” i The beauty of his numbers is 
n « low d by the criticks to be copied but faintiy by r- 


il himſelf, tho? they are fo juſt to aſcribe it to the 
ature of the Latin tongue: Indeed the Greet has | 
ome advantages both from the natural ſound of its 
words, and the turn and cadence of its Verſe, which 
gree with the genius of no ocher language. Virgil was 
ery ſenſible of this, and uſed the utmoſt diſigence 
working up a e What- 
oever graces it was capable: of; and in particular 
ever fail d to bring the ſound of his line to a beau- 
tal agreement with its ſenſe. If the Greeias poet 
das not been ſo frequently celebrated on this account 
15 the Roman, the only: reaſon is, that fewer critieks 
dave undeſtood one language than the other. _- 
50 : | uy ſius 


R NW WW TA. 
»yſius of Halicaruaſſus has pointed out many of ou: 
author's. beauties in this kind, in his treatiſe of the 
Compoſition of Words, and others will be taken notice 
of in the courſe of my Notes. It ſuffices at preſent 
to obſerve of his numbers, that they flow with ſo 
much eaſe, as to male one imagine Homer had no 
other care than to tranſeribe as faſt as the Muſer dic. 
tated: and at the ſame time with ſo- much force 
and inſpiriting vigour, that they awaken and raiſe us 
like the ſound of a trumpet. They roll along as: 
plentiful river, always in motion, and always full; 
while we are born away by a tide of verſe, the mol: 
rapid, and yet the moſt ſmooth imaginable. . 
Thus on whatever fide we'contemplate Homer, 
what principally ſtrikes us is his invention. It is tha 
which forms the character of each part of his work; 
and accordingly we find it to- have made his fable 
more . and copious than any other, his mannen 
more lively. and ftrongly marked, his ſpeeches mor: 
affeting and tranſported his ſentiments more warn 
and ſublime, his images and.deſcriptions more ful 
and animated, his expreſſion more rais d and da. 
ring, and his numbers more rapid and various. | 
bope, in what has been ſaid of Virgil, with regard t 
any of theſe heads, I have no way de from 
his character. Nothing is more abſurd: or endleſ 
than the common method of comparing eminent wir 
ters by an oppoſition of particular paſſages in them 
and forming a judgment from thence of their me 
rit upon the whole. We ought: to have a certai| 
8 the principal character and diſtinguilW | 
ing excellence of each: It is in that we are to cot 
ſider him, and in proportion to his degree in that we 
are to admire him. No author or man ever excelli 
all the world in more than one faculty, and as Hom? 
has done this in ia vention, Virgil has in judgment 
Not that we are to think Homer wanted judgme ni 


- 
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becauſe Virgil had it in a more eminent degree; or 
that Virgil wanted invention, becauſe Homer poſſeſt 
a larger fhare of it; Each of theſe great authors had 
more of both than perhaps any man beſides, and are 
only ſaid to have leſs in compariſon with one an- 
other. Homer was the greater genius, Vergil the bet- 
ter artiſt. In one we moſt admire the man, in the 
other the work. Homer hurries and tranſports us with 
a commanding impetuoſity, Virgil leads us with an 
attractive majeſty: Homer ſcatters with a generous 
profuſion, Virgil beſtows with a careful magnificence: 
Homer, like the Nile, pours out his riches with a ſud- 
den overflow); Virgil, like a river in its banks, with 
agentle and conſtant ſtream. When we behold their 
battels, methinks the two Poets reſemble the Heroes 
they celebrate: Homer, boundleſs and irreſiſtible as A- 
_ chilles,bears all before him, and ſhines more and more 
as the tumult increaſes; Virgil, calmly daring like 
ZEneas, appears undiſturb'd in the midſt of the ac- 
tion, diſpoſes all about him, and conquers with tran- 
quillity. And when we look upon their machines, 
Homer ſeerns like his own Jupiter in his terrors, ſha- 
king Olympus, ſcattering the lightnings, and firing the 
Heavens; Virgil, like the ſame power in his benevo- - 


| lence, counſelling with the Gods, laying plans for 


empires, and regularly ordering his whole creation. 

But after all, it is with great parts, as with great vir- 
tugs, they naturally border on ſome imperfeQion; 
and it is often hard to diſtinguiſh exactly where the 
virtue ends, or the fault begins. As prudence may 
ſometimes ſink to ſuſpicion, ſo may a great judg- 
ment decline to coldneſs; and as magnanimity may 
run up to profuſion or extravagance, ſo may a great 
invention to redundancy or wildneſs. If we look 
upon Homer in this view, we ſhall perceive the 
chief objectious againſt him to proceed from fo noble 
3 Cauſe as the excels of this faculty. xx. 


ſpent, as ſurpaſſing all the bo 
haps te envy deen ger 


nothing more, than in ics inability to confine itſelf to 
ich the compariſon 
mbellithmentsof addi- 


His fimiles are like 


pictures, where x 5 pyncipal | Figurs has not only its 
N 


und than an ex- 
| 8 will be found upon 
examination to proceed wholly from the nature of 
therimes be lv'd in. Such are þis erp er „ 
Bong of med and the Vicious and fell man. 
vers of, his Heroes, Which will be treafed of in the 
0 IT following 
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following“ Eſſay : But I muſt here ſpeal a word of 
the latter, as it is 2 point generally carry d into 


tremes, both by thecenſurers and defenders of Homer. 


It muſt be a ſtrange partiality to antiquity, to think 
with Madam Dacier, © that + thoſe times and man- 
et ners are ſo much the more excellent, as they are 
ce more contrary to ours.” Whecan be ſo prejudi- 
ced in their favour as to magnify the felicity of thoſe 
ages, when a ſpirit of revenge and cruelty reign'd 
thro' the world, when no mercy was ſhown bur for 
the fake of lucre, when the greateſt Princes were put 
to the ſword, and their wives and daughters made 
{laves. and concubines? On the other fide, I would 
not be ſo delicate as thoſe modern. criticks, who are 
ſhock'd at the ſervilr oſſites and mean employments in 
2 8 ſee — of 9 — 
-* hi re is a pleaſure in taking a view of t 
Ne. in oppoſition to the luxury of ſucceeding 
ages, in beholding Monarchs wirhout their guards, 
Princes tending their flocks, and Princeſſes drawing 
water from the ſprings. When we read Homer, we 
ought to reflect chat we are reading the moſt ancient 
author in the heathen. world; and choſe who conſi - 
der him in this light, will double their pleaſure in the 


peruſal of him. Let them think they are growing 


acquainted with nations and people that are now no 
more; that they are ſtepping almoſt three thouſand 
years back into the remotelt antiquity, and enter- 
taining themſelves with a, clear and rprizing vi- 
ſion of things no where elſe, to be found, the only 
authentick picture of that ancient world. By this 
means alone their greateſt obſtacles will vaniſſi; and 
what uſually creates their diflike, - will become a ſa» 


tisfaction. 


* See the Articles of Theology and "Morality, in che third part 
97 the Eſſa a 2 * — , ,,,, ,‚§— — —— + wy 
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This conſideration may farther ſerve to anſwer for 
the conſtant uſe of the ame epitbets to his Gods and 
Heroes, ſuch as the far-darting Phebus, the blue-ey'd 
Pallas, the ſwift-footed Achilles, &c. which ſome have 
Cenſured as impertinent andtediouſly repeated. Thoſe 
of the Gods ded upon the powe 
then beliey'd to belong to them, and had contracted 
5 and veneration from the rites and ſolemn 
devotions in which they were us d: they were 2 
ſort of attributes with which it was a matter of reli- 
gion to ſalute them on all occafions, and which it 
was an irreverence to omit. As for the epithets of 
were 


a weight 


great men, Monſ.Boileav is of opinion, that t 

in the nature of Surnames, and ——— as ſuch; fo 
the Greets having no names deriv d from their fath 

were oblig d to add ſome other diſtinction of each 
perſon; either naming his parents expreſſiy, or his 
place of birth, profeſſion, or the like: As Alexander 
ſon of Philip, Herodotus of Halicarnaſſus, Diogenes the 
C 
tom of his country, us d ſuch diſtinctive additions as 
better agreed with poetry. And indeed we have 


ſomething parallel to theſe in modern times, ſuch as 


the names of Harold Harefoot, Edmund Ironſide, Ed- 


ward Long-ſvanks, Edward the black Prince, ec. _ 


If yet this be thought to account better for the 


priety than for the | 
conjecture. ' Hefiod dividing the world into its dif- 


ferent ages, has placd a fourth Ye the 
brazen and the iron one, of Heroes diſtinct from 
other wen, 4 divine race, who fought 


care of Jupiter in'the iſlands 


ers and offices 


for 
ers, 


ic, Orc. Homer therefore complying with the cu- - 


repetition, I ſhall add a Farther 


the bleſſed v. Now | 
among the divine-honours which were paid them, 
they might have this alſo in common with the Gods, 
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t to be mention d without the ſolemnity of an 
ithet, and ſuch as might be acceptable to them by 
celebrating their families, aCtions, or qualities. 
W hat other cavils have been rais'd againſt Homer, 
> ſuch as hardly deſerve a reply, but will yet be taken 
tice of as they occur in the courſe of the work. 
ny have been occaſion d by an injudicious endea- 
ur to exalt Virgil; which is much the ſame, as if one 
puld think to raiſe the ſuperſtructure by under 
ning the foundation: One would imagine by the 
ole courſe of their parallels, that theſe Criticks ne- 

ſo much as heard of Homers having written firſt; 
onſideration which whoever compares theſe two 


2ts ought to have always in his eye. Some accuſe 


for the ſame things which they overlook or praiſe 
the other; as when they prefer the fable and moral 
the Zxeis to thoſe of the 1/iad, for the fame rea- 
s which might ſet the Odyſſes above the Smnueis: as 
at the Hero is a wiſer man; and the action of the 
e more beneficial to his country than that of the 
er: Or elſe they blame him for not doing what he 
er deſign d; as becauſe Achilles is not as good and 
ect a Prince as Mzeas,when the very moral of his 
em requir'd a contrary character: It is thus that 
pin judges in his compariſon of Homer and Virgil. 
bers ſelect thoſe particular paſſagesof Homer, which 
> not ſo labour'd as ſome that Virgil drew out of 
m: This is the whole management of Scaliger in 
Poetices, Others _=— wich what thextake for 
and mean expreſſions, fometimes thro; a falſe 
licacy and refinement, oftner from an Ignoranceof 
graces of the original; and then triumph in the - 
wardneſs of their own tranſlations: This is the 
nduct of Perault in his Parallel. Laſtly, there are 
ders, who pretending to a fairer proceeding, di- 
guiſh between the perſonal merit of Homer, and 
it of his wort; but when they come to * 
| | ca 
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cauſes of thegreat reputation of the Thad, they founi 
| iruppa thei ignorance of his times, and the prejudice 
of thoſe that follow'd; And in purſuance of this prin 
ciple, they make thoſe accidents (ſuch as the conte: 
tion oft ba cities, &'c.) to bene cauſes of his fame 
yeh: were in reality the c enges of his mer 
e well be aid ot Virgil, or an greg 
author, w neral character will infallibly 1 
many caſual additions to their reputation. This 
the — war of Monſ. de la Motte; who yet confeſk 
the whole, that in whatever Homer 
liv d, he muſt have been the greateſt Poet of li 
age a and that he oor be ſaid in this ſenſe to h 
the maſter even of thoſe who ſurpaſs d him. 
In all theſe objections we ſeenothing chat conti 
dicts his title to the honour. of the chief Inventin 
and as long as this (which is indeed the charactetiſh 
of Poetry itſelf) remains unequal'd by his follower 
he tile. continues ſuperiour to them. A cooler jud 
ment may commit fewer faults, and bemoreappror 
in the eyes of one ſort of Criticks: but that warmthe 
fancy will carry the loudeſt and moſt univerſal apply 
ſes, which holds the heart of a reader under i 
ſtrongeſt enchantment. Homer not only appearsth 
Inventor of poetry, but excels all the inyentors' 
other arts in this, that he has-ſwallow'd up the bo 
nour of thoſe who ſucceeded him. What heh 


done admitted no encreale, i it only left room for cot is, 
tra lation, He ſhe'd all the ſtretchq bu 
fancy. KF once ;- and if he has fail'd in ſome of l Ne 


ts it was hut becauſe heattemptedevery thing 
95 of this kind ſeems like. >mightyTreewbichri 
from the moſt vigorous ſeed, is improv'd with i 
duſtry, flouriſhes, and produces the fineſt fruit; natun 
and art conſpire to raiſe it; pleaſure and profit il 

to make it valuable: and they who find the juſte 
e only ſaid, that a few branches (yi 
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run luxuriant thro' a richneſs of nature) might be 
lopp'd into form to give it a more regular appearance. 


Having now ſpoken of the beauties and defects of 
the original, it remains to treat of the tranſlation, 
with the ſame view to the chief characteriſtic. As 
far as that is ſeen in the main parts of the Poem, ſuch 
as the fable, manners, and ſentiments, no tranſlator 
can prejudice it but by wilful omiſſions or contrac- 
tions. As it alſo breaks out in every particular image, 
deſcription, and ſimile; whoever leſſens or too much 
ſoftens thoſe, takes off from this chief character. It 
is the firſt grand duty of an interpreter to give his au- 
thor entire and unmaim'd; and for the reſt, the dic- 
tion and verſification only are his proper province; 
ſince theſe mult be his own, but the others he is to 
take as he finds them. = aer 91 I 
It ſhould then be conſider'd what methods may af- 
ford ſome equivalent in our language for the graces 
of theſe in the Greek. It is certain no literal tranſla- 
tion can be juſt to an excellent original in a ſuperior 
language: but it is a great miſtake to imagine (as ma- 
ny have done) that a raſh paraphraſe can make a- 
mends for this general defect; which is no leſs in 
danger to loſe the ſpirit of an ancient, by deviating 
into the modern manners of expreſſion. If there be 
ſometimes a darkneſs, there is often a light in antiqui- 
ty, which nothing better preſerves than a verſion al- 
moſt literal. I know no liberties one ought to take, 
but thoſe which are neceſſary for transfuſing the ſpi- 
it of the original, and ſupporting. the poetical ſtyle 
of the tranſlation: And I will, venture to ſay, there 
have not be more men miſled in former times by a 
ſervile dull adherence to the letter, than have been 
deluded in ours by a chimerical inſolent hope of rai · 
log and improving their author. It is not to be 
doubted that the fire of the poem is what a tranſlator 

FOL DE B ſhould 
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| mould principally regard, as it is mot likely to expi 
in his managing: However, it is his ſafeſt way to he 
content with preſerving this to his utmoſt in the who 
without endeavouring to be more than he finds b 
author is, in any particular place. Tis a great ſecre 
in writing to know when to be plain, and when poe- 
= tical and figurative; and it is what Homer will teach 
I us, if we will but follow modeſtly in his footſteps 
VF Where his dition is bold and lofty, let us raiſe oun 
Ht | as high as we can; but where his is plain and humble 
| we ought not to be deterr'd from imitating him by the 
# fear of incurring the cenſure of a mere Engliſh Cri 
J tick. Nothing that belongs to Homer ſeems to ha 
113 been more commonly miſtakenthan the juſt pitche 
his ſtyle: Some of his tranſlators having ſwell'd int 
fuſtian in a proud confidence of the ſublime; other 
ſunk into flatneſs in a cold and timorous notion « 
ſimplicity. Methinks I ſee theſe different followers 
Homer, ſome ſweating and ſtraining after him by vio 
lent leaps and bounds (the certain figns of falſe mettle 
others ſlowly and ſervilely creeping in his train, whil 
the Poet himſelf is all the time proceeding with u 
unaffected and equal majeſty before them. However 
of the two extreams one could ſooner pardon frenty 
than frigidity: No author is to be enyy'd for ſuch 
commendations as he may gain by that character o 
ſtyle, which his friends muſt agree together to cil 
ſimplicity, and the reſt of the world will call dalneſ. 
here is a graceful and dignify'd ſimplicity, as well: 
a bald ſordid one, which differ as much from 
each other as the air of a plain man from that of: 
floven: Tis one thing to be tricked up, and another! 
not to be dreſs'd at all. Simplicity ische mean be- 
tween oſtentation and ruſticity. | 
This pure and noble fimplicity is no where in {uct 
ion as in the Scripture and our Author. One 


may affirm, with all reſpect to the inſpired wig 
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| hat the divine Spirit made uſe of no other words but 
to be Irhat were intelligible and common to men at that 
ime, and in that part of the world; and as Homer is 
he author neareſt to thoſe, his ſtyle muſt of courſe 
ſecte ear a greater reſemblance to the ſacred books than 
poe hat of any other writer. This conſideration (toge- 
teacher with what has been obſerv d of the parity of ſome 
tſten f bis thoughts) may methinks induce a tranſlator on 
e ou he one hand to give into ſeveral of thoſegeneral phra- 
mble es and manners of expreſſion, which have attain d a 
by tie eneration even in our language from being uſed in 
b Criihe Od Teſtament; as on the other, to avoid thoſe 
hich have been appropriated to the Divinity, and 
tcholWn a manner conſign d to myſtery and religion. 
d int For a farther preſervation of this air of fimplicity, 
otheniW particular care ſhould be taken to expreſs with all 
ion ofÞlainneſs thoſe moral ſentences and proverbial ſpeeches 
rers which are ſo numerous in this Poet. They have 
y vioWomething venerable, and as I may ſay oracular, in 
jette What unadorn'd gravity and ſhortneſs with which they 
while dre deliver'd: a grace which would be utterly loſt by 
ich andeavouring to give them what we call a more inge- 
veven nous (that is, a more modern) turn in the paraphraſe. 
ren Perhaps the mixture of ſome Græciſins and old words 
ſuch ter the manner of Milton, if done without too much 
ter of ffectation, might not have an ill effect in a verſion 
to calf this particular work, which moſt of any other 
une. eems to require a venerable antique caſt. But cer- 
ainly the uſeof modern terms of war and government, 
from uch as pla won, campagne, junto, or the like (into 
t of rhich ſome of his tranſlators have fallen) cannot be 
other Wllowable; thoſe only excepted, without which it is 
in be- — to treat the ſubjects in any living language. 
here are two peculiarities intlomer's diction which 
re a fort of marks or moles, by which every common 
9 ſe diſtinguiſhes him at firſt ſight: Thoſe who are not 
iting is greateſt admirers upon them as defects, — 
| 2 thoſe 
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thoſe who are, ſeem pleaſed with them as beauties. 
| ſpeak of his compound epithets, and of his repetition 
Many of the former cannot be done literally into EA 
11 liſb without deſtroying the purity of our language. 
1 believe ſuch ſhould be retain'd as ſlide eaſily of them 
1 ſelves into an Engliſb- compound, without violencetd 
i the ear or to; the receiv'd rules of compoſition; : 
1 well as thoſe which have receiv'd a ſanction from the 
authority of our beſt Poets, and are become famili 
thro” their uſe of them; ſuch as the cloud-compellin 
Fo ve, &c. As for the reſt, whenever any can bei 
fully and ſignificantly expreſt in a ſingle word as in 
compounded one, the courſe to be taken is obvious 
Some that cannot be ſo turn'd as to preſerve thei 
full image by one or two words, may have jultice 
done them by circumlocution; as the epithet 4 
px xD to a mountain, would: appear little or ridici 
lous tranſlated literally leaf ſba king, but affords a mi 
jeſtic idea in the periphraſis: The lofty mountain ſhak 
his waving woods. Others that admit of differing ſig 
nifications, may receive an advantage by a judiciou 
variation according to the occaſions on which the 
ate introduc'd. For example, the epithet of Apoll 
SN Ag, or far-ſhooting, is capable of two explici 
tions; one literal in reſpect of the darts and bow, tht 
enſigns of that God; the other allegorical with regard 
to the rays of the ſun: Therefore in ſuch places wheraſ®? 
Apollo is repreſented as a God in perſon, I would” 
uſe the former interpretation, and where the < 
fects of the ſun are deſcrib'd, T would make choid 
of the latter. Upon the whole, it will be neceſſi 
to avoid that per petual repetition of the ſame epithed 
vrhich we find iniHomer, and which, tho? it might be 
accommodated (as has been already ſhewn) to ti 
ear of thoſe times, is by no means ſo to ours: Bu 
one may wait for opportunities of placing them 
'yhere they derive an additional beauty from meg 
len; 1 Callom 
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aſions on which they are employ'd ; and in doing 
is properly, a tranſlator may at once ſhew his fancy 
nd his judgment. HOTTER F461 CHE AT 
As for Homer's repetitions,we may divide them into 
bree ſorts; of whole narrations and ſpeeches, of ſingle 
2ntences, and of one verſe or hemiſtich. I hope it 
not impoſſible to have ſuch a regard to theſe, as 
either to loſe ſo known a mark of the author on the 
dne hand, nor to offend the reader too much on the 
dther. - The repetition is not ungraceful in thofe 
peeches where the dignity of the ſpeaker renders it a 
ort of inſolence to alter his words; as in the meſſages 
rom Gods to men, or from higher powers to infe- 
iors in concerns of ſtare, or where the ceremonial of 
eligion ſeems to require it, in the ſolẽmn forms of 
prayers, oaths, or the like. In other caſes, I believe 
he beſt rule is to be guided by the nearneſs, or di- 
ance, at which the repetitions are plac'd in the ori- 
pinal: When they follow too cloſe, one may vary the 
xpreſſion, but it is a queſtion whether a profeſs'd 
ranſlator be authorized ro omit any: If they be te- 

lious, the author is to anſwer for it. | 
It only remains to ſpeak of the verſefication. Homer 


(as has been ſaid) is perpetually applying the ſound to 


the ſenſe, and varying it on every new ſubject. This 
is indeed one of the moſt exquiſite beauties of poetry, 
and attainable by very few: I know only of Homer e- 
minent for it in theGreek, and Virgil in Latin. Tam 
ſenſible it is what may ſometimes happen by chance, 
when a writer is warm, and fully poſſeſt of his 
image: however it may be reaſonably believed they 
deſign d this, in whoſe verſe it ſo manifeſtly appears 
in a ſuperiour degree to all others. Few readers 
have the ear to be judges of it; but thoſe who have, 
will ſee I'have endeavour'd at this beauty. 0 
Upon the whole, I muſt confeſs myſelf utterly in- 
expable of doing juſtice -y Homer. Jattempt him in 
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no other hope but that which one may entertuM 
without much vanity, of giving a more tolerable co 
py of him than any entire tranſlation in verſe has ye 
done. We have only thoſe of Chapman, Hobbes, andi 
— Chapman has taken the advantage of an im 
meaſurable length of verſe, notwithſtanding which 
there is ſcarce any paraphraſe more looſe and ram. 
bling than his. He has frequent interpolations of four 
or ſix lines, and I remember one in the thirteenth 
book of the Odyſſes, v. 312. where he has ſpun tweny 
verſes out of two. He is often miſtaken in ſo bold 
manner, that one might think he deviated on pur- 
* if he did not in other places of his notes inſiſ 
much upon verbal trifles. He appears to have had 
a ſtrong affectation of extracting new meanings out df 
his author, inſomuch as to promiſe in his rhiming 
preface, a poem of the myſteries he had reveal d in 
Homer: and perhaps he endeavour d to ſtrain the ob- 
vious ſenſe to this end. His expreſſion is involved in 
fuſtian, a fault for which he was remarkable in his o- 
riginal writings, as in the tragedy of Buſſy q Amboiſi 
c. In a word, the nature of the man may account 
for his whole performance; for he appears from his 
preface and remar ks to have been of an arrogant tum 
and an enthuſiaſt in poetry. His own boaſt of having 
finiſh'd half the 1/iad in leſs than fifteen weeks, ſhew: 
with what negligence his verſion was perform' d. But 
that which is to be allow'd him, and which very much 
contributed to cover his defects, is a daring fiery {pt 
rit that animates his tranſlation, which is ſomething 
like what one might imagine Homer himſelf would 
have writ before he arriv'd at years of diſcretion. 
Hobbes has given us a correct explanation of the 
ſenſe in general, but for particulars and circumſtan- 
ces he continually lopps them, and often omits the 
moſt beautiful. As for its being eſteem'd a cloſe 


tranſlation, I doubt not many have been led into that 
error 


n 
* 
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error by the ſhortneſs of it, which proceeds not from 
his following the original line by line, but from the 
contractions abovemention d. He ſometimes omits 
whole ſimiles and ſentences, and is now and then 
guilty of miſtakes, into which nowriter of his learn- 
ing could have fallen, but thro' careleſſneſs. His 
poetry, as well as Ogilby's, is too mean for criticiſm. 
It is a great loſs to the poetical world that Mr. Dry- 
den did not live to tranſlate the 1/iad. He has left us 
only the firſt book, and a ſmall part of the ſixth; in 
which if he has in ſome places not truly interpreted 
the ſenſe, or preſerved the antiquities, it ought to be 
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mil excuſed on account of the haſte he was obliged to 

e hal write in, He ſeems to have had too much regard to 
put o Chapman, whoſe words he ſometimes copies, and 
ming has — follow'd him in paſſages where he 

dau wanders from the original. However, had he tranſ- 

e ob. lated the whole work, I would no more have at- 

ed ii tempted Homer after him than Virgil, his verſion of 


whom (notwithſtanding ſome human errors) is the 
moſt noble and ſpirited tranſlation I know in any lan- 
guage. But the fate of greatGenius's is like that of 


n his great Miniſters, tho' they are confeſſedly the firſt in 

tur the commonwealth of letters, they muſt be envy'd 

aving and calumniated only for being at the head of it. 

hew il That which in my opinion ought to be the endea- 
Bu vour of any one who tranſlates Homer, is above all 

nuch things to keep alive that ſpirit and fire which makes 

y ſpi· his chief character: In particular places, where the 

thing Wl ſenſe can bear any doubt, to follow the ſtrongeſt and 


zould FF moſt poetical, as moſt agreeing with that character; 
* to copy him in all the variations of his ſtyle, and the 
f the different modulations of his numbers; to preſerve, in 
ſtan- the more active or deſcriptive parts, a warmth and 
s the elevation; in the more ſedate or narrative, a plain - 
cloſe neſs and ſolemnity; in the ſpeeches, a fullneſs and 
that perſpicuity; in the 1 a ſhortneſs and gravi- 
| 4 ty 
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ty: Not to neglect even the little figures and turns on 
the words, nor ſometimes the very caſt oftheperiods; i 
Neither to omit or confound any rites or cuſtoms of 
antiquity: Perhaps too he ought to include thewhole 
in a ſhorter compaſs, than has hitherto been done by 
any tranſlator, who has tolerably preſerv'd either thei 
ſenſe or poetry. What I would farther recommend to 
him, is to ſtudy his author rather from his own text, 
than from any commentaries, how learned ſoever, 

or whatever figure they may make in the eſtimation 
of the world, to conſider him attentively in com- 
pariſon with Virgil above all the ancients, and with 
Milton above all the moderns. Next theſe, the Arch - 
biſhop of Cambray's Telemachus may give him the 
trueſt idea of the-ſpirir and turn of our author, and 
Boſſis admirable tregriſe of the Epic poem the juſt- 
eſt notion of his deſign and conduct. But after all, 
with whatever judgmefit and ſtudy a: man may pro- 
ceed, or with whatever happineſs he may perform 
fuch-a work, he muſt hope to pleaſe but a few; thoſe 
only who have at once a taſte of poetry; and compe- 
tent learning. For to atisfy ſuch as want either, is 
not in the nature of this undertaking ; ſince a mere 
modern wit can like nothing that is not modern, and 
a pedant nothing that is not Greek. | % 
What I have done is ſubmitted to the publick, 
from whoſe ___ Lam prepared to learn; tho! 
fear no judges ſo little as our beſt poets, who are moſt 
ſenſible of the weight of this task. As for the worſt, 
whatever they ſhall pleaſe to ſay, they may give me 
ſome concern as they are unhappy men, but none 
asthey are malignant writers. I was guided in this 
tranſlation by judgments very different from theirs, 
and-by perſons for whom they can have no kindneſs, 
if an old obſervation be true, that the ſtrongeſt anti- 
mT the world is that of fools to men of wit. 
Mr. Addiſon was the firſt whoſe advice determin'd 


me 
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me to undertake this Yisk; who was pleas'd to write 
o me upon that occaſion in ſuch terms as I cannor 
epeat without vanity. I was obliged to Sir Richard 
zeele for a very carly recommendation of my un- 
ertaking to the publick. - Dr. Swifts promoted my 

tereſt with that warmth with which he always 
erves his friend. The humanity and franknefs of 
Sir Samuel Garth are what I never knew wanting 
dn any occaſion. ' I muſt alſo acknowledge with 
nfinite pleaſure, the many friendly offices, as well 
s fincere criticiſms of Mr. Congreve, who had led 

e the way in tranſlating ſome parts of Homer, as 
with for the ſake of the world he had prevented 

e in the reſt: Lmuſt add the names of Mr. Rowe 
ind Dr. Parnell, tho I ſhall take a farther oppor- 
unity of doing juſtice to the laſt; whoſe good- na- 

re (to give it a great panegyrick) is no leſs exten- 
we than his learning. The favour of theſe gentle- 

en is not entirely undeſerved by one who bears 
hem ſo true an affection. But what can I ſay of 
he honour fo many of the Great have done me, 
rhile the firſt names of the age appear as my ſub- 
cribers, and the moſt diſtinguith'd patrons and orna- 
nents of learning as my chief encouragers. Among 
heſe it is a particular pleaſure to me to find, that 
ny higheſt obligations are to ſuch who have done 
noſt honour to the name of Poet: That his Grace 
he Duke of Buckingham was not diſpleas'd I ſhould 
Indertake the Author to whom he has given (in his 
xcellent Eſay)the fineſt praiſe he ever yet receiv'd.. 


Read Homer once, and you can read no more; 
For all Books elſe atpear ſo mean, ſi por; 
Verſe will ſeem Proſe : but ſtill perfiſt ro read, 
Aud Homer cuil be all the Books jou need. 
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That the Earl of Hallifax was one of the firſt to 
favour me, of whom it is hard to ſay whether the 
advancement of the polite arts is more owing to hill 
generoſity or his example. That ſuch a genius ul 
my Lord Bolingbroke, not more diſtinguiſh'd in th 
great ſcenes of buſineſs, than in all the uſeful au 
entertaining 7 of learning, has not refus d to b 
the critick of theſe ſheets, and the patron of ther 
writer. And that fo excellent an imitator of Hon 
as the noble author of the Tragedy of Heroic Lovy, 
has continu'd his partiality to me, from my writin 
Paſtorals, to my attempting the Liad. I cannot den 
my ſelf the pride of confeſling, that I have had the 
advantage not only of their advice for the condud 
in general, but their correction of feveral partic 
lars of this tranſlation. 2 
I could 47 a great deal of the pleaſure of bein 
diſtinguiſh'd by the Earl of Carzarvoz, but it is: 
moſt abſurd to particularize any one generous aCtiat 
in a perſon whoſe whole life is a continu'd ſeries «i 
them. The Right Honourable Mr. Stanhope, the 
2 Secretary of State, will pardon my deſire q 
having it known that he was pleas d to promote thi 
affair. Fhe particular zeal of Mr. Harcourt (the fo 
of the late Lord Chancellor) gave me a proof hoy 
much I am honour'd in a ſhare of his friendſhip. | 
muſt attribute to the ſame motive that of ſeverl 
others of my friends, to whom all acknowledgment 
are render” any mega the privileges of a fam 
lar correſpondence: And I am ſatisfy d I can it 
way better oblige men of their turn, than by 1 
— | 
In ſhort, I have found more patrons than er 
Homer wanted. He would have thought himſe 
happy to have met the ſame fayour at Athens, ti 
has been ſhewn me by its learned Rival, the Un 
ſity of Oxford. If my author had the mY 9 
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rſt to after-ages for his defenders, his tranſlator has had 
the Beauties of the preſent for his advocates; a 
to hi pleaſure too great to be changed for any fame in re- 
verſion. And I can hardly envy him thoſe pom- 
in tie pous honours he receiv'd after death, when I reflect 
1] au on the enjoy ment of ſo many 
and eaſy friendſhips, which m 
| This diſtinction is the more to be acknow- 
Hon ledg d, as it is ſhewn to one whoſe pen has never 
LovMgratify'd the prejudices of particular parties, or the 
yritigvanities of particular men. Whatever the ſucceſs 
t deni may prove, I ſhall never repent of an undertaking 
ad tu in which! have experienc'd the candour and friend- 
nduW hip of ſo many perſons of merit; and in which I 
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HERE is ſomething in the mind of 
man, which goes beyond bare curioſi- 
ty, and even carries us on to a ſhadow 
of friendſhip with thoſe great genius's 
hom we have known to excel in former ages. Nor 


uch it partakes of the nature of friendſhip ; how it 
mpounds itſelf of an admiration rais d by what we 
meet 


IPE, WRITIN OGS and LEARNING: 


il it appear leſs to any one, who conſiders how 
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2 An EsSav on HomzR, 
meet with concerning them; a tendency to be fy 


ther acquainted with them, by gathering every ci 


cumſtance of their lives; a kind of complacen 

in their company, when we retire, to enjoy whi 
they have left; an union with them in thoſe ſent 
ments they approve; and an endeavour to defen 
them, when we think they are injuriouſly attack! 
or even fometimes with too partial an affection. 

There is alſo in mankind a ſpirit of envy or oppe 
fition, which makes them uneaſy to ſee others d 
the ſame ſpecies ſeated far above them in a fort d 
perfection. And this, at leaſt ſo far as regards th 
fame of writers, has not alwaysbeen known to di 
with a man, but to purſue his remains with idle tr 
ditions, and weak conjectures; ſo that his nam: 
which is not to be forgotten, ſhall be preſerv'd or 
ly to be ſtain'd and blotted. The controverſy, whic 
was carry'd on between the author and his enemie 
while he was living, fhall- ſtill be kept on foot; nd 
entirely upon his own account, but on theirs wit 
hve after him; ſome being fond to praiſe extray 
gantly, and others as rafhly eager to contradict hi 
admirers. This proceeding, on both ſides, give 


us an image of the firſt deſcriptions of war, ſuch s 


the Thad affords; where a Hero diſputes the feel 
with an army till it is his time to die, and then tht 
battel, which we expected to fall of courſe, is 1 
new'd about the body; his friends contending thi 
they may embalm and honour it, his enemies thi 
"ey may caſt it to the dogs and vultures. 

There are yet others of a low kind of taſte, wh 


withom any malignity to the character of a ghet f 6 


author, leſſer the dignity of their ſubject by inf 


ing too meanly upon little particularities. 


imagine it the part of an hiſtorian ta omit nothiaſ 


hey meet wih, concerning him; and gather eve! 


ming without any diſtinction, to the prejudice 
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eglect of the more noble parts of his character: 
ke thoſe trifling painters, or ſculptors, who beſtow: 
finite pains and patience upon the moſt inſigni- 
ant parts of a 2 till they fink the grandeur 
f the whole, by finiſhing every thing with the neat- 
ſt want of judgment. | 
Beſides theſe, there is a fourth ſort of men, who 
retend to diveſt themſelves of partiality on both 
des, and to get above that imperfect idea of their 
dject, which little writers fall into; who propoſe 
o themſelves a calm ſearch after truth, and a ra- 
jonal adherence to probability in their hiſtorical 
ollections: Who neither wiſh to be led into the 
ables of poetry, nor are willing to ſupport the falſe- 
zoods of a malignant criticiſm ; but, endeavouring, 
o ſteer in a middle way, have obtain'd a character 
ff failing leaſt in the choice of materials for hiſto- 
y, tho' drawn from the darkeſt ages. 8 
Being therefore to write ſomething concerning a 
fe, which there is little proſpect of our knowing, 
after it has been the fruitleſs enquiry of ſo many 
wes, and which has however been thus differently 
reated by hiſtorians, I ſhall endeavour to ſpeak of 
t not as a certainty, bur as the tradition, opinion, 
dr collection of authors, who have been ſuppos d 
o write of Horner in theſe four preceding methods; 
o which we alſo {hal} add ſome farther conjectures 
df our own. After his life has been thus rather 


talk d of than written, I ſhall conſider him hiſto- 


ically as an author, with regard to thoſe works 
hich. he has left behind him: In doing which, we 


thay trace the degrees of eſteem they have obtain'd 


in different periods of time, and m_—_ our 9 
{ent opinion of them, by a view of that age in whi 
they were Writ. 
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tbe elſects of ex- 


ec ſeiz'd with a poetical fury, and utter verſes, in 
* which ſhe commanded Damaſagoras to build! 
c Temple to the Muſes: This he perform'd in obe. 


and carry'd forward in another. 
had heard of this claim which. #gyp? put in for Homer, 
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3 I. If we take a view of Homer i 
— 45 _= thoſe fabulous traditions which the a 
o miration of the ancient heathens hy 
occaſion d, we find them running 
ſuperſtition, and multiply'd and ind: 
pendent of one another, in the differen 
accounts which are given with reſpect to 9 
and Greece, the two native countries of fable. 
Me have one in- Euſtathius moſt ſtrangely fram'{ 
which Alexander Paphius has reported concerniry 
Homer's birth and infancy. That“ he was born in 
ce gypt of Damaſagoras and Æthra, and brought u 
« by a daughter of Orus, the prieſt of I/, who wa 
cc herſelf a propheteſs, and from whoſe breaſts drop 
4 of honey would frequently diſtil into the mouth. 
cc the infant. In the night-time the firſt ſounds h 
cc utier'd were the notes of nine ſeveral birds; in ih: 
<. morning he was found playing with nine doves in 
« the bed: The Sibi, who attended him, us'd to be 


travagant ad- 
n er 


ec dience to her inſpiration, and related all theſe thing 
cc to the child when He was grown up; who, in me. 
e mory of the doves which play'd with him during 
cc his infancy, has in his works prefer'd this bird d 
ce the honour of bringing Ambroſia to Fupiter.” 
One would think a ftory of this nature ſo fir for 
age to talk of, and infancy. to hear, were incapable 
of being handed down to us. But we find the tra- 
dition again taken up to be heighten'd in one pati 
D He liodor us, who 
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b Heliod. Æthiop. J. 3. 


a. Euſtathius in Od. 12. | 
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An ESsSsAVY on HOMER. 4 
deavours to ſtrengthen it by naming Thebes for the 
rricular place of his birth. He allows too, that a 
jeſt was his reputed father, but that his real father, 
ording to the opinion of Ægypt, was Mercury: He 
hs; That when the Prielt was celebrating the 
Kites of his country, and therefore ſlept with his 
wife in the Temple, the God had knowledge of 
her, and begot Homer: That he was born with 
tufts of hair on his © thigh, as a fign of unlawful 
generation, from whence he was call'd Homer by 
the nations -thro* which he wander'd : That he 
himſelf was the occalion why this ſtory of his di- 
vine extraction is unknown; becauſe he neither 
told his name, race, nor country, being aſham'd 
of his exile, to which his reputed father drove 

im from among the conſecrated youths, on ac- 
count of that mark, which their Prieſts eſteem'd 
a teſtimony of an inceſtuous birth.“ 3 
Theſe are the extravagant ſtories by which men, 
do have not been able to expreſs how much they 
mire him; tranſcend the bounds of probability to 
ſomething extraordinary. The mind, that be- 

es dazzled with the fight of his performances, lo- 
the common idea of a man in the fancy'd-ſplendor 
perfection: It ſeems nothing leſs thana God worthy 
be his Father, nothing leſs than a Propheteſs de- 

ing to be his Nurſe; and, growing unwilling that 
ſhould be fpoken of in a language beneath its ima- 
lations, delivers fables in the place of hiſtory. © 
but whatever has thus been offer'd to ſupport the 

im of Æęypt, they who plead for Greece are not 
be accus'd for coming ſhort of it. Their fancy 
e with a refinement above that of their maſters, 
frequently the veil of. fiction is wrought fine 
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enough to be ſeen through, ſo that it hardly hides | 
meaning it is made to cover, from the firſt glu 
of the imagination. For a proof of this, we n 
mention that poetical genealogy which. is delive 
for Homer s, in the 4 Greek treatiſe of the com 
tion Between him and Heſiod, and but little van 
by the relation of it in Svidas. 

«© The Poet Linus (ſay they) was born of Ah 
oc and Tho ſe the daughter of Neptune. Pieras of 
e nung: Ocagres of King Pierus and the Nymph 
« rhonxe : Orpheus of Oeagrus and the Muſe Cali 
« From Orpheus came Ozhrys ; from him Harn 
c des; from him Philoterpus; from him Buph 
from him Epiphrades, who begot Menalops,i 
< father of Dias; Dius had Heſad the Poet 1 


Perſes by Pucamede, the daughter of Apollo : 


« Perſes had Mzox, on whole daughter Cryil 
« the river Meles begot Homer. 
Here we behold a wonderful genealogy, conti 
induſtriouſly to raiſe our idea to the higheſt, wh 
Gods, Goddeſſes, Muſes, Kings, and Poets linki 
deſcent; nay, where Poets are made to depet 
it were, in cluſtersupon the ſame ſtalk beneath! 
another. If we conſider too that Harmonides js 
riv'dfrom harmony, Philoterpus from love of dely 
Eupbemus from beautiful diction, Epiphrades from 
telligence, and Pucamede from prudence; it may 
be improbable, but the inventors meant, by ai 
of this nature, to turn ſuch qualifications into peril 
as were agreeable to his character, from whom thel 
was drawn: So that every thing divine or gi 
will thus come together by the extravagant 
gence of fancy, while it turns itfelf ſomedima 
admiration, and ſometimes to allegory. 
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After this fabulous tree of his pedigree, we may re- 
larly view him in one paſſage concerning his birth, 
hich, tho' it differs in a circumſtance from what 

been here deliver'd, 2 carries on the ſame air, 

d regards the ſame traditions. There is a fhorrt life 

Homer attributed to Plutarch, wherein a third part 

Ariſtotle on poetry, which is now loſt, is quoted 

an account of his uncommon birth, in this man- 

r. * At the time when Neleus, the ſon of Codrus, 
led the colony which was ſent into Ionia, there 


vas in the iſland of Io a young girl, compreſs'd by 


aGentus who delighted to aſſociate with the Muſes, 
and ſhare in their conſorts. She, finding herſelf 
with child, and being touch d with the ſhame of 
what had hap end to her, remoy'd from thence 
toa place call J gina. There ſhe was taken in an 


excurſion made by robbers, and being brought to 
Smyrna, which was then under the Lydiaus, they 


gave her to Mæos the King, who marry'd her 
account of her beauty. But while ſhe walk'don 
the bank of the river Meles, ſhe brought forth Ha- 
mer, and expir'd. The infant was taken by Mæon, 
and bred up as his ſon, *till the death of that 
Prince.“ And from this yon of the ſtory the 
det is let down into his traditional poverty. Here 


ſee, tho he be taken out of the lineage of Meles, 


re we met him before, he has ſtill as wonderful a 
e inyented for him; he is ſtill roſpring from a De- 
god, one who was of a poetical diſpoſition, from 
hom he * ht inherit a ſoul turn d to poetry, an 
ceive an aſſiſtance of heavenly inſpiration. 4 
In his life the moſt general tradition concerning 
m is his blindneſs, yet there are ſome who will not 
low even this to have happen d after the manner in 
hich it falls upon other men: Chance and ſickneſs 
e excluded; nothing leſs than Gods and heroes muſk 
evilbly concern d about him. Thus we find * 
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the different accounts which © Hermias has colledy 
concerning his blindneſs, that when Homer refoly 
to Write of Achilles, he had an exceeding deſire ii 
fill his mind with a juſt idea of ſo glorious a Heu 
Wherefore, having paid all due honours at his tom 
he intreats that he may obtain a ſight of him. I. 
hero grants his poet's petition, and riſes in a g. 
rious ſuit of armour, which caſt ſo unſufferable 
ſplendor, that Homer loſt his eyes,” while he gat 
or the enlargement of his notions. | 
If this be any thing more than a mere fable, a 
would be apt to imagine it inſinuated his contraiin 
3 too intenſe an application while he wrd 
his Iliad. But it is a very pompous way of letting 
into the knowledge of fo ſhort a truth: It looks as 
.- men imagin'd the —＋ of poets ſnould be poetical 
written; that to ſpeak plainly of them, were to ſpe 
contemptibly; or that we debaſe them; when tit 
are plac d in leſs glorious company than thoſe exalt 
fpirits which they themſelves have been fond to d 
tebrate. We may however in ſome meaſure be 
conciFd to this laſt idle fable, fot having occaſion 
ſo beautiful an Epiſode in the Ambra of Politi 
That which does not inform us in a hiſtory, u 
pleaſe us in its proper ſphere of poetry. © 


1. II. Such ſtories as ĩheſe have bd 
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Stories of Homer tie eff ire fondnel ; 

11 the effects of a ſuperſtitious fondneti 
ham "ES andof the aſtoniſhment of men at v 
SITY they conſider in a view of perfectio/ 


But neither have all the ſame taſte, nor do the, 
qually ſubmit to the ſuperiority of others, nor be 
that human nature, which they know tobe imperial 
ſhould be prais'd in an extreme without oppoliti 
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om ſome principles of this kind have ariſen a ſe- 
nd ſort of ſtories, which glance at Homer with ma- 
nant ſuppoſitions, and endeavour to throw a di- 
niſning air over his life, as a kind of anſwer to 
pſe who ſought to aggrandize him injudiciouſly. 
Under this head we may reckon thoſe ungrounded 
njectures with which his adverſaries aſperſe the 
ry deſign and proſecution of his travels, when they 
inuate, that they were one, continued ſearch after 
thors who had written before him, and particularly 
on the ſame ſubject, in order to deſtroy them, or 
rob them of their inventions. 
wia Thus we read in f Diodorus Siculus, c That there 
was one Daphne, the daughter of Tireſias, who 
from her inſpirations obtain'd the title of a Sibyl. 
She had a very extraordinary genius, and being 
made prieſteſs at Delphos, wrote oracles with 
en wonderful elegance, which Homer ſought for, 
and adorn'd his poems with ſeveral of her verſes.” 
t ſhe is plac'd ſo far in the fabulous age of the 
drid, that nothing can be averr'd of her: And as 
cation the verſes now aſcrib'd to the Siby/s, they are 
oltiore modern than to be able to confirm the ſtory; 
ich, as it is univerſally aſſented to, diſcovers that 
ateyer there is in them in common with Homer, 
e compilers have rather taken from him; perhaps 
ſtrengthen the authority of their work by the pro- 
ion of this tradition. | 

at The next inſinuation we hear is from Suidas, that 
fecti/amedes, who fought at Troy, was famous for poe- 
and wrote concerning that war in the Dorick let- 
or val which he invented, probably much againſt Aga- 
mnon and Ulyſſes, his mortal enemies. Upon this 
ount ſome have fancy'd his works were ſuppreſs'd 


„c. 10, Diod, Sic, 1.4. 1 
; j by 
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by Agamemnon's poſterity, or that their entired 
ſtruction was contriv'd and effected by Homer wh 
he undertook the ſame ſubject. But ſurely the va 
of. ſo conſiderable a man, when they had been a 
to bear up ſo long a time as that which paſs'd| 
tween the ſiege of Troy, and the flouriſhing of 
mer, ruſt have been too much diſpers d, for one 
ſo mean a condition as he is repreſented, to h 
deſtroy'd in every place, tho he had been never 
much aſſiſted by the vigilant temper of Envy. 
we may ſay too, that what might have been capi 
of raiſing this per in him, muſt be capable 
being in ſome meaſure eſteem'd, and of having 
leaſt one line of it preſerv'd to us. 
After him, in the order of time, we meet wil 
whole ſet of names, to whom the maligners of | 
mer would have him Ane, without being able 
prove their aſſertion. Suidas mentions Corinnus Ih 
Fit, the ſecretary of Palamedes, who writ a poem un 
the fame ſubject, but no one is produc'd as ha 
ſeen it. 5 Tze!zzes mentions (and from Johan 
Melala only) Siſyphus the Coan, ſecretary of Teu 
but it is not ſo much as known if he writ verſe 
proſe. Beſides theſe, are Di&ys the Cretan, ſe 
tary. to Idomenens, and Dares the Phrygian an att 
dant of Hector, who have ſpurious treatiſes paſli 
under their names. From each of theſe is Ho 
faid to have borrow'd his whole argument; ſo Mer 
conſiſtent are theſe ſtories with one another. 
The next names we find, are Demodocus, wh 
Homer might have met at Corcyra,and Phemius, who" f 
he might have met at Ithaca: the one (as * Plutar 
ſays) having according to tradition written the war 
Troy, the other the return of the Grecian captain. WP 9 
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Se are only two names of friends, which he is 
asd to honour with eternity in his poem, or two 
erent pictures of himſelf, as author of the 1/iad and 
es, or entirely the children of his imagination, 
hout any particular alluſion. So that his uſage 
e, puts me in mind of his own Vulcan in the i Iliad: 
c God had caſt two ſtatues, which he endued with 
power of motion; and it is faid preſently after, 
ever t he is ſcarce able to go unleſs they ſupport him. 

tis reported by ſome, ſays* Prolemæus Ephæſtio, 
That there was before Homer, a woman of Mem- 
phis,calld Phantaſia, who writ of the wars of Troy, 
ind the wandrings of Ulyſſes. Now Homer arrivi 

at Memphis where ſhe had laid up her works, an 
petting acquainted with Phanitas, whoſe buſineſs 


t with ad 
of Wt was to copy the facred writings, he obtain'd a 
able Wight of theſe, and follow'd entirely the ſcheme ſhe. 
1c Id drawn.” But this is a wild ſtory, which ſpeaks 


mul n gyptian woman with a Greeł name, and who 
er was heard of but upon this account. It ap- 


han rs indeed from his knowledge of the Agyptian 
ning, that he was initiated into their myſteries, 
verſe for ought we know by one Phanitas. But if we 
„ ſeclider what the name of the woman ſigniſies, it 


s only as if from being us d in a figurative ex- 
ſſion, it had been miſtaken afterwards for a proper 
Henne. And then the meaning will be, that having 
er d as much information concerning the &recian 
Trojan ſtory, as he could be furniſh'd with from 
accounts of Ægypt, which were generally mix d 
win fancy and fable, he wrought out his plans of 

2 
Plata 154d and the Odyſſes. N 
e paſs all theſe ſtories, together with the little 
d of Siagrus, mention d by * Zhan. But one can- 


n 


Iliad. 18. 1 Ptol, Ep, Sacerpt. apud Photium, l. 5. 
Elian. l, 14. 6. 21. 
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not leave this ſubject without reflecting on the Wi 
preciating humour, and odd induſtry of man, will 
ſhews itſelf in raiſing ſuch a number of inſinuaii 
that'claſh with each other, and in ſpiriting up ſud 
croad of unwarranted names to ſupport them. 
can we but admire at the contradictory nature 
this proceeding; that names of works, which eil 
never were in being, or never worthy to live, ſho 
be produc'd only to perſtade us that the moſt laſh 
and beautiful poem of the antients was taken 
of them. A beggar might be content to patch 
a garment with ſuch ſhreds as the world throws am 
but it is never to be imagin'd an Emperor wo 
make his robes of them. - 265.55 YOGA 
After Homer had ſpent a conſiderable time int 
vel, we find him towards his age introduc'd to ſi 
an action as tends to his diſparagement. It is nt 
nough to accuſe him for ſpoiling the dead, they 
a living author, by whom he muſt be baffled int 
qualification on which his fame is founded. 
There is in ® Heſiod an account of an ancient p 
tical contention at the funeral of Amphidama⸗ 
which, he ſays, he obtain'd the prize; but does! 
mention from whom he carry'd'it. There is al 
mong then Hymns aſcribed to Homer, a prayer to 
uus for ſucceſs in a poetical diſpute, but it nelti 
mentions where, nor againſt whom. But thoy 
they have neglected to name their antagoniſts, oth 
have ſince taken care to fill up the ſtories by putt 
them together. The making two ſuch conſideni 
names in poetry engage, carries an amuſing pomp 
it, like making two heroes of the firſt rank enter: 
liſts of combat. And if Homer and Heſiod had th 


2 
— 
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m FHeſiod. Op. & dierum, . v. 272, &c. ; 
n Hom, Hymn, 2. ad Veneteon | 
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the Mrties among the Grammarians, here was an excel- 
, wii opportunity for Heſiod's favourers to make a ſa- 


nua Fife of Homer. Hence a bare conjecture might 


p ſudWread into a tradition, then the tradition give occa- 
n. In to an epigram, which is yet extant, and again the 
atute ram (for want of knowing the time it was writ 
h cif) be alledg'd as a proof of that conjecture from 


ſhoſ hence it ſprung. After this, a whole treatiſe was 


t ai ritten upon it, which appears not very ancient, be- 
ken uſe it mentions Adrian: The ſtory agrees in the 


batch ain wich the ſhort account we find in P Plutarch, 
vs a T hat Ganictor, the ſon of Amphidamus, King of 
r wo Eubæa, being us d to celebrate his father's funeral 
ames, invited from all parts men famous for 
1c ing ſtrength and wiſdom. Among theſe Homer and 
| to 08 Heſiodarriv'd at Chalcis. The King Panidas pre- 


is nal ſided over the conteſt, which being finiſh'd, he 
hey ii decreed the Tripos to Heſiod, with this ſentence, 


d in 8 That the Poet of peace and husbandry better de- 
ſery'd to be crown'd, than the Poet of war and 
ent pi contention. Whereupon Heſiod dedicated the 
_ prize to the muſes, with this inſcription, 
oes! 

is alſo 
ertof 
- Neltl 


„ Held Mears. EMKovIOL Th d" aviduney, 
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tho nich are two lines taken from that place in Heſiod 
) here he mentions no antagoniſt, and alter'd, that 
Au he two names might be brought in, as is evident by 
| 


omparing them with theſe 
pom) Pry , * 
wy T. UHAGAYT E ire el red dTwwTe, 
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To anſwer this ſtory, we may take notice that N 
fodis generally plac'd after Homer. Grevius, his o 
commentator, ſets him a hundred years lower; al 
whether he were fo or no, yet * Plutarch has flight 
paſs'd the whole account as a fable. Nay, we mi 
draw an argument againſt it from Heſiod himſelf : HM 
had a love of fame, which caus'd him to engage: 
the funeral games, and which went ſo far as to mak 
him record his conqueſt in his own works; had | 
defeated Homer, the ſame principle would han 
made him mention a name that could have ſecurl 
his own to immortality. A Poet who records hi 
glory, would not omit the nobleſt circumſtancy 
and Homer, like a captive prince, had certainly graci 
the triumph of his adverſary. TS: 
Towards the latter end of his life, there is anoth: 
ſtory invented, which makes him conclude it in 
manner altogether beneath the greatneſs of a geniu 
We find in the life ſaid to be written by Plutarch 
tradition,“ That he was warn' d by an oracle to bt 
cc ware of tlie young mens riddle. This remain 
cc long obſcure to him, till he arriv'd at the iſland 1i 
cc There, as he fat to behold the fiſhermen, they pn 
ce pos d to him a riddle in verſe, which he bei 
c unable to anſwer, dy d for grief.” This tory u 
futes it ſelf, by carrying ſuperſt ition at one en 
and folly at the other. It ſeems conceiv'd with u 
air of deriſion, to lay a great man in the duſt after 
fooliſh manner. The ſame ſort of hand might han 
fram'd that tale of Ariſtozle's drowning himſelf 1 
cauſe he could not account for the Euripus: Th 
deſign is the ſame, the turn the ſame; and all t 
difference, that the great men are each to ſuffer i 
his character, the one by a poetical riddle, the other 
a philoſophical problem. But theſe are actions which. 
— _ CC A 
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n only proceed from the meanneſs of pride, or ex- 
so vagance of madneſs : A ſoul enlarg'd wich know- 
doe (ſo vaſtly as that of Homer) better knows the 
oper ſtreſs which is to be laid upon every incident, 
e i d the proportion of concern, or careleſſneſs, with 
hich it ought to be affected. But it is the fate of 
wrow capacities to meaſure mankind by a falſe 
ma andard, and imagine the great, like themſelves, 
zpable of being diſconcerted by little occaſions ; 
frame their malignant fables according. to this 
ecuWWhagination, and to ſtand detected by it as by an 
ident mark of ignorance. 


gracWl III. The third manner in which IH 
elife of Homer has been written, is TE Re — 
ops eeding 
nothe ut an amaſſing of all the traditions from trifling 
it ind hints which the writers could curioſity, 
zeniußeet with, great or little, in order to | 
arch ll a ſtory of him to the world. Perhaps the want 
to be choice materials might put them upon the neceſ- 
main t; or perhaps an injudicious deſire of ſaying all 
ind ey could, occaſion'd the fault However it be, æ 
fe compog'd of trivial circumſtances, which (tho 
bein give a true account of ſeveral paſlages) ſhews a man 
Nur little in that light in which he was moſt famous, 
nd has hardly any thing correſpondent to the idea 
vith e entertain of him: Such a life, I ſay, will never 
after Myſwer rightly the demand the world has upon an 
at ba iſtorian. Yet the moſt formal account we have 
ſelf be Homer is of this nature, I mean that which is ſaid 
be collected by Herodotus. It is, in ſhort, an un- 
all u pported minute treatiſe, compos'd of events which 
zffer e within the compaſs of probability, and belong 
the loweſt ſphere of life. It ſeems to be entirely 
onducted by the ſpirit of a Grammarian; ever a- 
dunding with extempore ver ſes, as if it were ta prove 
thing ſo unqueſtionable as our author's title to rap- 
ä C 2 ture; 


wh 
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ture; and at the ſame time the occaſions are ſo pour 
ly invented, that they misbecome the warmth off 
poetical imagination. There is nothing in it abon 
the life which a Grammarian might lead himſelf 
nay; it is but ſuch a one as they commonly do lex 
the higheſt Rage of which is to be aſter of à ſchul 
But becauſe this is a treatiſe to which writers han 
had recourſe for want of a better, I ſhall give th 
following abſtract of it. 

. Homer was born at Smyrna, about one hundre 
ſixty eight years after the — of Troy, and (ix hut 
dred twenty two years before the expedition d 
Xerxes. His mother's name was Cryzheis, who pri 
ving unlawfully with child, was ſent away from Cun 
by her uncle, with Iſinenias, one of thoſe who le 
the colony to Smyrna, then building. A while 
ter, as ſhe was celebrating a feſtival with other wc 
men on the banks of the river Meles, ſhe was del 
ver'd of Homer, whom ſhe therefore nam'd Melt 
genes. Upon this ſhe left 1/merias, and ſupports 
herſelf by her labour, till Phemius (who taught 

' ſchool in Smyrna) fell in love with her, and marry! 
her. But both dying in proceſs of time, the {cho 
fell to Homer, who manag'd it with ſuch wiſdon 
that he was univerſally admir'd both by natives a 
ſtrangers. Amongſt theſe latter was Mentes, a m 
ſter of a ſhip from Leucadia, by whole perſualia 

and promiſes he gave up his ſchool, and went! 

travel: With him he viſited Spain and Italy, but mi 
left behind at Ithaca upon account of a defluxion i 
his eyes. During his ſtay he was entertain d by al 

Mentor, a man of fortune, juſtice, and hoſpital 

and learn d the principal incidents of Ulyſſes's ll 
But at the return of Mentes, he went from thence 
Colophon, where, his defluxion renewing, he fell e 
tirely blind. Upon this he could think of no bei 
expedient than to go back to Smyrna, where peri 
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e might be ſupported by thoſe who knew him, and 
ive the leiſure to addict himſelf to poetry. But 
V * ere he found his poverty encreaſe, and his hopes 
"NWS encouragement fail; fo that he removy'd to Cumæ, 
nd by the way was entertain'd for ſome time at the 
jouſe of one Tychius a leather-drefler. At Cumæ 
dis poems were wonderfully admir'd, but when he 
dropos'd to eternize their rown if they would allow 
him a ſalary, he was anſwer'd, that there would be 
o end of maintaining all the“ Ong, or blind men, 
nd hence he got the name of Homer. From Cu- 
pe he went to Phocea, where one Theſtorides (a 
chool-maſter alſo) offer'd to maintain him if he 
yould ſuffer him to tranſcribe his verſes: This 
aner complying with thro' mere neceſſity, the o- 
oer had no ſooner gotten them, but he remov'd to 
bios; there the poems gain'd him wealth and ho- 
our, while the author himſelf hardly earn d his bread 
dy repeating them. At laſt, forme who came from 
bios having told the people that the ſame verſes were 
publiſh'd there by a ſchool-maſter, Homer reſolv'd to 
ind him out. Having therefore landed near that 
place, he was receiv'd by one Glaucus a ſhepherd, (at 
Whoſedoor he had like to have been worried by dogs) 
and carry'd by him to his maſter at Bolliſſus, who ad- 
miring his knowledge, entruſted him with the educa- 
tion of his children. Here his praiſe began to ſpread, 
and ene heard of his neighbourhood, fled 
before him. He removd however ſome timeaſter- 
ards to Chios, where he ſet up a ſchool of poetry, 
pain'd a competent fortune, marry'd a wife, and had 
wo daughters, the one of which dy d young; the other 
Was marry'd to his patron at Bo/lifſus. Here he in- 
ſerted in his poems the names of thoſe to whom he 
had been moſt oblig'd, as Mentes, Phemius, Mentor, 
and Tychius; and reſolving for Athens, he made ho- 
nourable mention of that city, to prepare the Azhe- 
| C3 nians 
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nians for a kind reception. But as he went, the ſhip 


put in at Samos, where he continu'd the whole win- 


ter, ſinging at the houſes of great men, with a train 


J. went on boadagu 


in order to proſecute his journey to Athens, but land- 
ing bythe way at Tos, he fell lick, 'dy'd, and was bu- 

d on the ſea-ſhore. 

This is the life of Homer afcrib'd to Herodotus, tho 
it is wonderful it ſhould be ſo, ſince it evidently con- 
tradicts his own hiſtory, by placing Homer ſix hundred 
twenty-two years before. the expedition of Xerxes; 
whereas Herodotus himſelf, who was alive at the time 


of that expedition, ſays Homer was only four hundred. 


years before him. However, if we can imagine that 
there may be any thing of truth in the main parts of 
this treatiſe, we may gather theſe general obſer vation 


from it: That he ſhew'd a great thirſt after know- 


ledge, by undertaking ſuch long and numerous tri- 


vels; That he manifeſted an unexampled vigour of 


mind, by being able to write with more fireunder the 
diſadvantages of blindneſs, and the utmoſt poyerty, 


| than any poet after him in better circumſtances ; and 


that he had an unlimited ſenſe of fame, (the atten: 
dant of noble ſpirits) which prompted him to engage 
in new travels, both under theſe diſadvantages, and 
the additional burthen of old age. 

But it will not perhaps be either improper or diff- 
cult to make ſome conjectures which ſeem to lay 


open the foundation from whence the traditions 


which frame the low lives of Homer have ariſen. We 
may conſider, That there are no hiſtorians of his 
time, (or none handed down to us) who have men- 
tion'd him ; and that he has never ſpoken plainly of 
himſelf, in thoſe works which have been aſcrib'd 


ee 


— 
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ſhip to him without controyerſy. However, an eager 
vin. deſire to know ſomething concerning him has occa- 
rain WW ſion d mankind to labour the point under theſe diſad- 
22in WW vantages, and turn on all hands to ſee if there were a- 
nd- ny thing left which might have the leaſt appearance 
bu · ¶ of information. Upon the ſearch, they find no re- 
mains but his zame and works, and reſolve to torture 
ho MW theſe upon the rack of invention, in order to give 
on- ¶ {ome account of the perſon they belong to. 
red The firſt thing therefore they ſettle is, That what 
es; paſs d for his »ame- muſt be his zame no longer, but 
me an additional title us d inſtead of it. The reaſon 
red why it was given, muſt be ſome accident of his 
hat WW life. They then proceed to conſider every thing 
of that the word may imply by its derivation. One 
2ns WF finds that O wyeds ſigniſies a 7high; whence ariſes 
w- the tradition in : Heliodorus, that he was baniſh'd 
ra- Wl Agypt for the mark on that part, which ſhew'd 
of 2 ſpurious birth; and this they imagine ground e- 
be nough to give him the life of a wanderer. A ſe- 
ty, WI cond finds that Owygos fignifiesan hoſtage, and then 


ad be muſt be deliver'd as ſuch in a war 3 
n:. to v Proclus) between Smyrna and Chios. A thir 
ge can derive the name O An ò edv, non videns, from 


whence he muſt be a blind man (as in the piece aſ- 
crib'd to * Herodotus.) A fourth brings it from *Ouas 
igel, ſpeaking in council; and then (as it is in Suidas) 
he muſt, by a divine inſpiration, declare to the Smyr- 
zeans, that they ſhould war againſt Colophon. A fifth 
finds the word may be brought to ſignify following 
others, or joining himſelf to them, and then he muſt 
be calbd Homer for ſay ing, (as it is quoted from Y. Ari- 
ſtotle in the life aſcrib'd to Plutarch) that he would 


* * 2 
5 
2 — —„- * 
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t Hel. 3. u Proc. vit. Hom, =: Herod- vir. Homs- 
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"Ounpar, or follow the Lydians from Smyrna. Thu 
has the name been turn'd andwinded, enough at leaf 
to give a ſuſpicion, that he who got a new etymology, 
got either a zew life of him, or ſomething which he 
added to the old one. 0 ee 
However, the ame itſelf not affording enough 8 
furniſh out a whole life, his works muſt be brought in 
for aſſiſtance, and it is taken for granted, That where 
he has not ſpoken of himſelf, he lies veiFd beneath 
the perſons or actions of thoſe whom he deſcribes, 
Becauſe he calls a Poet by the nameof Phemius in his 
Odyſſey, they conclude this Phemius was his maſter, 
Becauſehe ſpeaks of Demodocus as another Poet who 
was blind, and frequented palaces; he muſt be ſent 
about * blind, to ſing at the doors of rich men, I 
Ulyſſes be ſet upon by dogs at his ſhepherd's cottage, 
becauſe this is a low adventure, it is thought to be his 
own at Bolliſſus. > And if he calls the leather-dreſler, 
who made 4jax's ſhield, by the name of Jychius, he 
muſt have been ſupported by ſuchanone in his wants: 
Nay, ſome have been ſoviolently carry'd into this way 
of conjecturing, that the bare c ſimile of a woman who 
works hard for her livelihood,is ſaid to have been bor- 
row'd from his mother's condition, and brought as a 
proof of it. Thus he is ſtill imagin'd to intend him- 
ſelf; and the fictions of poetry, converted into real 
facts, are deliver'd for his life, who has aſſign'd them 
to others. All thoſe ſtories in his works which ſuit 


with a mean condition are ſuppos d to have happen'd' 


to him; tho? the ſame way of inference might as 
well prove him to have acted ina higher ſphere, from 
the many paſſages that ſhew his skill in government, 
and his knowledge of the great parts of life. 


— 
* 


* 
„ 


2 Herod. vit. Hom. a2 id. b Ibid, - 
e Vid. M. Dacier's life of Homer. 


There 
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There are ſome other ſcatter'd ſtories of Homer 


which fall not under theſe heads, but are however 


of as trifling a nature; as much unfit for the mate- 
rials of hiſtory, ſtill more ungrounded, if poſſible 
and ariſing merely. from chance, or the humours of 
men: Such is the report we meet with from! Hera- 
clides, That © Homer was fin d at Athens for a mad- 
ce man;” which ſeems invented by the diſciples of 
Socrates, to caſt an odium upon the Azhenians for 
their conſenting to the death of their maſter; and 
carries in it ſomething like. a declaiming revenge of 
the ſchools, as if the world ſhould imagine the one 
could be eſteem'd mad, where the other was put to 
death for. being wicked. Such. another report is that 
in © Ælian, „ That Homer portion'd his daughter 
« with ſome of his works for want of money; 
which looks bur like a jeſt upon a poor wit, which 
at firſt might have had an Epigrammatiſt for its fa- 
ther, and been afterwards gravely underſtood by 
ſome painful collector. In ſhort, mankind have la- 
bour'd heartily about him to no purpoſe; they have 
caught up every thing greedily, with that buſy mi- 
nute curioſity and unſatisfactory inquiſitiveneſs which 
Seneca calls the Diſeaſe of the Greeks ;' they have puZz- 
zled the cauſe by their attempts to find it out; and, 
like travellers deſtitute of a road, yet reſolv d to make 
one over unpaſſable deſerts, they ſuperinduce error, 


Inſtead of removing ignorance. 


IV. Whenever any authors have 1 
attempted to write the life of Homer, 7 — 
clear from ſuperſtition, envy, and tri- Hemer. : 


ling, they have grown aſham'd of all 


d Diogenes Laertius ex Heracl. In vita Socratis. 
L (lian, h 9s cop, 15. | 
TO. theſe 
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theſe traditions. This, however, has not occaſion'd 
them to deſiſt from the undertaking ; but till the 
difficulty which could not make them deſiſt, has ne- 
ceſſitated them, either to deliver the old ſtory with 
excuſes; or elſe; inſtead of a life, to compoſe x 
treatiſe partly of criticiſm, and partly of character; 
rather deſcriptive, than ſupported by action, and the 


air of hiſtory. wh lie | 
Z They begin with acquainting us, 
His Time, that 521805 which he liv'd — ne. 
ver been fix d beyond diſpute, and 
that the opinions of authors are various concerning 
it: But the controverſy, in its ſeveral conjecture; 
includes a ſpace of years between the earlieſt and 
lateſt, from twenty four to about five hundred, after th 
the ſiege of Troy. Whenever the time was, it ſeem 
not to have been near that ſiege, from his own * Is 
vocation of the _— to recount the catalogue of the 
ſhips: © For we, ſays he, have only heard a rumour, 
« and know nothing particularly.” It is remark'dby 
Velleius Paterculus, That it muſt have been conſide- 
rably later, from his own confeſſion, that © mankind 
«© was but half as ſtrong in his age, as in that he writ 
c of ; which, as it ts founded upon a notion of a gre 
dual degeneracy in our nature, diſcovers the intervd 
to have been long between Homer and his ſubjed 
But not to trouble ourſelves with entering into alltit 
dry diſpute, we may take notice, that the worlds 
inclin'd to ſtand by the h Arandelian marble, as tif 


e_—_—_ 
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1 Hue; 32 xafog ofov argojrev 83s Ti 3pev. Liad. 2. V. 45) 

g Hic longe à temporibus belli quod compoſuit, Troici, qual 
quidam rentur, abfuit. Nam fermè ante annos 950 floruit, i 

tra mille natus eſt: quo nomine non eſt mirandum qudd fr i ( 
illud uſurpat, oro vov BpoTo: 6ic1, Hoc enim ut bominum WLycur 
: ſeculorum notatur diffetentia, Vell. Paterc. lib, 1. 1 J 
B Fide Dacier, Du Pin, &« concerning the Arvadelian mar 


moſt 
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4 moſt certain computation of thoſe early times; and 
this by placing him at the time when Diognetus rul'd 


the FP ens,makes him flouriſh alittle before the Oſym- 
10 piads were eſtabliſh'd; about three hundred years af- 


6 er the taking of Troy, and near a thouſand before the 
| Chriſtian Ara. For a farther confirmation of this, 
we have ſome great names of antiquity who give 


him a Cotemporary agreeing with the computation: 
i i Cicero ſays, There was a tradition that Homer liv'd 
no about the time of Lycurgus. Strabo tells us, It 
a as reported that Lycurgus went to Chios for an in- 


terview with him. And even ! Plutarch, when he 
ung ſays, Lycurgus receiv d Homer's works from the 
grandſon of that Creophilus with whom he had liv'd, 


- does not put him ſo far backward, but that poſſibly 
_ they might. haye been alive at the ſame time. 

you The next diſpute regards his country, concerning 
f the which n Adrian enquir'd of the Gods, 


25 a queſtion: not to be ſettled by His Country: 


au men; and Appion (according ton Pli- : 
( i ny) raisd a ſpirit for his information. That which 
kind has increas'd the difficulty, is the number of conteſt- 


ing places, of which Swidas has reckon'd up nineteen 


— in ane breath. But his ancient commentator, » Di- 
LY mus, found the ſubject ſo fertile, as to employ a 
Jet great part of his four thouſand volumes upon it. There 
ii” * prophecy of the Siby/s that he ſhould be born at 


alamis in Cyprus; and then to play an argument of 
he ſame nature againſt it, there is the oracle given to 
Adrian afterwards, that ſays he was born in Ithaca. 
here are cuſtoms of olia and Zgypt cited from his 
Forks, to make out by turns and with the fame 


* 


i Cicero Qu. Tuſcul. 1. 5. k Strabo, J. 10. 1 Plut. vitã 
ycurgi, m *Ayuv Ohe ua Hoidds, of Adrian's Oracle. 
n Plin, J. 30. cap. 2» o Seneca Ep. 88, concerning Didymus. 


C6 proba- 
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probability, that he belong'd to each of them. Then 
was a ſchool ſhew'd for his at Colophon, and a ton 
at 19, both of equal ſtrength to prove he had his birth 
in either. As for the Athenians, they challeng'd hin 
as born where they had a colony; or elſe in behalf of 
Greece in general, and as the metropolis of its learning, 
they made his name free of their city (qu. Licinia 8 
Muti lege, ſays? Politian) after the manner of that 
law by which all Italy became free of Rome. All theſe 
have their authors to record their titles, but (Mill the 
weight of the queſtion ſeems to lie between Smyrne 
and Chios, which we muſt therefore take a litt 
more notice of. That Homer was born at Smyrna, i 
endeavour'd to be prov'd by an * Epigram, recordel 
to have been under the ſtatue of Piſiſtratus at Athen 
the reports mention'd in Cicero, Strabo, and 4 
Gellius; and by the Greek lives, which paſs under 
the names of Herodotus, Plutarch, and Proclus; u 
alfo the two that are anonymous. The * Smyr- 
næans built a temple to him, caſt medals of him, and 
grew ſo poſleſt of his having been theirs, that i 
is ſaid they burn'd Zoilus for affronting them in tb tiſe 
perſon of Homer. On the other hand, the Chau 
plead the ancient authorities of * Simonides and * The- 
eritus for his being born among them. They men 
tion a race they had, call'd the Homeridæ, whom the 
reckon d his poſterity; they caſt medals of him; the 
4 be 


* — _ 


p Politian. Pref. in Homerum. 3 
q Epigram on Piſiſtratus in the anonymous life before Homer. 
r Vitruvius Prom. J. 7. Hf 
s Simonides Frag. de brevitate vitæ, quoting a werſe of Homes, 
E & To x#4AAtGov Xrog Leere dv⁰?e . 
t Theocritus in Dioſcuris, ad fn 
F —_ 7 Gordo , 
"Tu vhous TIpizpporo Foav nal viins AxöAẽ½u, 
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ew to this day an Homerium, or temple of Homer, 
ear Bolliſſus; and cloſe their arguments with a quo- 
ation from the Hymn to Apollo (which is acknow- 
dg d for Homer's by * Thucydides) where he calls 
imſelf, The blind man that inhabits Chios. The 
eader has here the ſum of the large treatiſe of Lea 
{llatius, written particularly on this ſubject , in 
hich, after having ſeparately weigh'd: the preten- 
ions of all, he concludes for Chios. For my part, 
determine nothing in a point of ſo much uncer- 
ainty; neither which of theſe was honour'd with 
iis birth, nor whether any of them was; nor whe- 
her each may not have produc'd his own Homer; 


47 i 

-dedince * Xenophon ſays, there were many of the name. 
en Rut one cannot avoid being ſurpriz'd at the prodi- 
14 ious veneration for his character, which could en- 


page mankind with ſuch eagerneſs in a point ſo little 
efſential; that Kings ſhould ſend to oracles for the 
enquiry of his birth-place; that cities ſhould be in 
ſtrife about it, that whole lives of learned men ſhould 
be employ'd upon it; that ſome ſhould write trea- 
tiles; that others ſhould call up ſpirits abgut it; that 
thus, in ſhort, heaven, earth and hell ſhould be 
fought to, for the deciſion of a queſtion which ter- 
minates in curioſity only. 

If we endeavour to find the pa- 
rents of Homer, the ſearch is as fruit- Hi: Parents. 
lels. 7 Ephorus had made Mæon to 
be his father, by a niece whom he deflour'd ; 
and this has ſo far obtain'd, as to- give him the 
derivative name of Mæonides. His mother (if we 
er. allow the ſtory of Mæon) is call'd Crytheis: But we 
one; ⁊te loſt again in uncertainty; if we ſearch farther; 


u Thucyd. ib. 3. s Leo Allatius de patrid Homer. 
x Xenophon de Z9quivocis, y Plut. vita Hom, ex Ephoro. 
| ; | N for 
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temiſia, and whoſe name has been ſo far mingled 


' nute and impoſſible enquiries, when he feigns, that 
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for Suidas has mention'd Eumetis or Polycaſte; an 
2 Pauſanias, Ciy mene or Themiſto; which happen 
becauſe the conteſting countries find out mothers d 
their own for him. Tradition has in this caſe af 
forded us no more light, than what may ſerve to they 
its ſhadows in confuſion; they ſtrike the fight with 
ſo equal a probability, that.we are in doubt which 
to chuſe, and muſt paſs the queſtion undecided. 
. If we enquire concerning his owt 
El Names Tame, even that is doubted of. Ht 
has been called Meleſigenes from the 
river where he was born. Homer has been reckon' 
an aſcititious name, from ſome accident in his life 
The Certamen Homericum calls him once Aulete, 
perhaps from his muſical genius; and * Lucian, Th 
graues; it may be from a confuſion with that Ti 
graues or ® Tigretes, who was brother of Queen Ar. 


with his, as to make him be eſteem'd author o 
fome of the leſſer works which are aſcrib'd to Homer, 
It may not be amiſs to cloſe theſe criticiſms with 
that agreeable deriſion wherewith Lucian treats the 
humour of Grammarians in their ſearch after mi- 


he had talk'd over the point with Homer, in the 
Iſland of the Bleſſed. “e ask'd him fays he, of 
« what country he was? a queſtion hard to be re: 
cc folvd with us; to which he anſwer'd, He could 
cc not certainly tell, becauſe ſome had inform'd him, 
“ that he was of Chios, ſome of Smyrna, and others 
E of Colophon; but he took himſelf for a BabνU nian, 
& and ſaid he was call'd Tigranes, while he liv'd i Wwe 
ce 3 his country-men; and Homer while he was 


ce a hoſtage among the Grecians.” 
: Pauſanias, 1, 10. N % Eucian's true biftory, l; 2; 
| þ Suidas de Tigrete. | ? 


ry 
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At his birth he appears not to have 

ben blind, whatever he might be af- His Blindneſs 
rwards. The *Chian medalof him 

hich is of great antiquity, according to Leo Alla- 
vs) feats him with a volume open, and reading in- 
ntly. But there is no need of proofs from antiquity 
r that which every line of his works will demon- 
rate. With what an exactneſs, agreeable to the 


OW Batural appearance of things, do his cities ſtand, his 
Heh ountains riſe, his rivers wind, and his regions lie 
* xrended ? How beautifully are the views of all 

On 


ings drawn in their figures, and adorned with their 
intings? What addreſs in action, what viſible 
haracters of the paſſions inſpirit his heroes? It is 


Lot to be imagin'd, that a man could have been al- 
2 2ys blind, who thus inimita bly copies nature, and 
ar. 


ves every where the proper proportion, figure, co- 
our, and life: ce Quem ſi 2 cæcum geuitum putat 
fays © Paterculus) © omnibus ſenſibus orbus eſt: He 

muſt certainly have beheld the creation, conſider'd: 
with. a long attention, and enrich'd his: fancy by 


tic We moſt ſenſible knowledge of thoſe ideas which he: 
* makes the reader ſee while he but deſcribes them. 

at ; | 
5 As he grew forward in years, he Zr Education 


as train'd up to learning (it we cre- | 

dit e Diadora) under — Prona- . 

© pides, a man of excellent natural endowments, 
ho taught the Pelaſgick letter invented by Linus.” 
From him he might learn to preſerve his poetry by 
committing it to writing,; which we mention, be; 
Feaule it is generally beliey'd © no poems before his 
were ſo preferv'd; and he himſelf in the third line 


— — 


— 


& The medal is exhibited at the beginning of this eſſay, 

c Patertulus, 2 1. d Diod. Sic. l, 3— 

e Joſeph, cont, Appion, I. 1. f 
of 
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of his Batrachomyomachia (if that piece be his) er 
preſſly ſpeaks of * writing his works in his tablet. 
| When he was of riper years, fe 
Eis Travels. his farther accompliſhment and th 
1 gratification of his thirſt of knoy 
ledge, he 1 85 a conſiderable part of his time in ii e 
velling. Upon which account, 5 Proclus has take 
notice that he muſt have been rich: “ For long 
ce travels, ſays he, occaſion high expences, and ei 
ce pecially at thoſe times when men could neith 
c ſail without imminent danger and inconvenience 
« nor had a regulated manner of commerce with one 
« another.” This way of reaſoning appears ver 
probable; and if it does not prove him to have bee ar 
rich, itſhews him, atleaſt, to have had patrons of 
generous ſpirit; who obſerving the vaſtneſs of hi 
capacity, believ'd themſelves beneficent to man: 
kind, while they ſupported one who ſeem'd bono 
for ſomething extraordinary. 
Egypt being at that time the ſeat of learning, tho! 
greateſt wits and genius's of Greece uſed to travel th he 
ther. Among theſe > Diodorns reckons Homer, and 
to ſtrengthen his opinion alledges that multitude ol 
their notions which he has receiv'd into his poet!) 
and of their. cuſtoms, ro which he alludes in hi 
fictions: Such as his Gode which are nam'd from tb wi. 
firſt Egyptian Kings; the number of the Muſes taken ra 
from the nine Minſtrels which attended Oſiris; ibe pen 
Feaſt wherein they ufed to ſend their ſtatues of tit 
Deities into/#7hiopia,andto return after twelve days; 
and the carrying their dead bodies over the lake to 
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leafant place call'd Acheruſia near Memphis, 2 
hence aroſe the ſtories of Charon, Styx, and Ely 
ym. Theſe are notions which ſo abound in him, as 


ev'd he was an AÆgyptian, from his knowledge of 
eir rites and traditions, which were revyeal'd but to 
. and of the arts and cuſtoms which were practis d 
mong them in general; it may prove at leaſt thus 
uch, that he muſt have travell'd there. 
As Greece was in all probability his native country, 
nd had then began to make an effort in learning, 
re cannot doubt but he travelbd there alſo, with a 
articular obſeryation. He uſes the different dialects 
phich are ſpoken in its different parts, as one who 
ad been converſant with them all. But the argu- 
ent which appears moſt irrefragable, is to be taken 
om his catalogue of the ſhips : He has there given 
an exact Geography of Greece, where its Cities, 


| the aountains, and plains, are particularly mention'd, 
th. here the courſes of its rivers are trac'd out, where 
ande countries are laid in order, their bounds aflign'd, 


e Hd the uſes of their ſoils fpecify'd. This the ancients, 
et ho compar'd it with the original, have allow'd to 
bu e fo true in all points, that it could never have been 
tbeß wing to a looſe and caſual information: Even 
ken grrabo's account of Greece is but a kind of com- 
the WWentary upon Homers. | bv 

the We may carry this argument farther, to ſuppoſe 
is having been round Aſia Minor, from his exact di- 
ion of the Regnum Priami vetus (as Horace calls it) 


j 
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make i Herodotus ſay, He had introduc'd from 
tence the religion of Greece. And if others have be- 
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into its ſeparate Dynaſties, and the account he gin 

of the bordering nations in alliance with it.  Perhy 
too, in the wandrings of Ulyſſes about Sicily, why 


might contrive to ſend his Hero where he had mai 
-hisown voyage before. Nor will the fables he 
intermingled be any objection to his having travel 


Globe for the ſcene on which he introduces his {ul 


World in general. 


of his own induſtry, as the inſtructions of poſteri 


— 


ports and neighbouring iſlands are mention'd, | 


in thoſe parts, ſince they are not related as the hiſt 
ry of the preſent time, but the tradition of the ſo 
mer. His mention of Thrace, his deſcription oft 


| beaſts of Libya, and of the climate in the Fort la 


Iſlands, may ſeem alſo to give us a view of him Me. 
the extremes of the earth, where it was not barh 
rous or uninhabited. It is hard to ſet limits to ti 
travels of a man, who has ſet none to that deliret 
knowledge which made him undertake them. M 
can fay what people he has not ſeen, who appet fer 
to be vers'd in the cuſtoms of all? He takes f 


jets; he launces forward intrepidly, like one 
whom no place is new, and appears a Citizen oft 


When hereturn'd from his travels, he ſeem m 
have — himſelf to the finiſhing of his Poem ble 
however he might have either deſign d, begun ee 
purſuꝰd them before. In theſe he treaſur d up his vi Miu 
ous acquiſitions of knowledge, where they have ben 


Preſerv'd thro many ages, to be as well the prof 


He could then deſcribe his ſacrifices after the Zoe" 
manner; or & his leagues with a mixture of Trg 
and Spartan ceremonies: ! He could then compi pre 


the confuſion ofa multitude to that tumult he had e 


ſerv d in the Icarian ſea, daſhing and breaking amt 


— — 
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s croud of iſlands: he could repreſent the numbers 
rh an army, by thoſe flocks of n ſwans he had ſeen 
yho the banks of the Cayſter ; or being to deſcribe 
at heat of battel with which Achilles drove the 
maul ene into the river, he could illuſtrate it with 
je alluſion from Cyrene or Cyprus, where, when the 
vel habitants burn'd their fields, the graſs-hoppers fled 
bil fore the fire to periſh in the Ocean. His fancy 
e u ing fully repleniſh'd, might ſupply him with every 
of oper occaſional image; and his foul after having 
arg d itſelf, and taken in an extenſive variety of 
mie creation, might be equal to the task of an Iliad 
ard d an Odyſſey. ; 

o In his old age, he fell blind, and * 
ire ted at Chios, as he ſays in the = m . cs 
mn to Apollo, (which as is before _— 

ſerv'd, is acknowledg'd for his by Thucydides, and 
joht occaſion both Simonides and Theocritus to call 
n a Chian.) » Strabo relates, That Lycurgus the 
ne Eat legiſlator of Sparta, was reported to have gone 
Chios to have a conference with Homer, after he 
d ſtudy'd the laws of Crete and Ægypt, in order to 
mt rm his conſtitutions. If this be true, how much a 
oe bler repreſentation does it give of him, and indeed 

re agreeable to what we conceive of this mighty 

vn dus, than thoſe ſpurious accounts which keep him 
wn among the meaneſt of mankind ? What an 

ea could we frame to ourſelves, of a converſation 

d between two perſons ſo conſiderable; a philoſo- 

er conſcious of the force of poetry, and a poet 

fi owing in the depths of philoſophy ; both their ſouls 

mpif g prov d with learning, both eminently rais d above 

de deligns or the meaner kind of intereſt, and 

mol eeting together to conſult the good of mankind ? 
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his vaſt extent of learning, for which a thor | 


ticular turns of his temper. His comprehenli 


_ darkeſt ages, could enter far into a diſquiſition of 
man nature; who, notwithſtanding all the chany 


tions of virtue, have undergone, could ſtill about 
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But in this I have only indulg'd a thought which 
not to be inſiſted upon; the evidence of hiſtory i 
ther tends to prove that Lycurgus brought his wol 
from Aſia after his death: which ? Proclus imaging 
to have happen d at a great old age, on account 


could never ſuffice. | 
If we would now make a co 
_ 250 nmamg jecture concerning the genius a 
* temper of this great man ; perhaps 

works, which would not furniſh us with facts i 
his life, will be more reaſonably made uſe of to gi 
us a picture of his mind: To this end therefore, 
may ſuffer the very name and notion of a book! 
vaniſh for a while, and look upon what is left usa 
converſation, in order to gain an acquaintance vil 
Homer. Perhaps the general air of his works will 
come the general character of his genius; andti 
particular obſervations give ſome light to the pi 


knowledge ſhews that his ſoul was not form'd li 
a narrow channel for a ſingle ſtream, but as ane 
panſe which might receive an ocean into its boſot 
that he had the ſtrongeſt deſire of improvement, u 
an unbounded curioſity, which made its advantage 
every tranſient circumſtance, or obvious accidel 
His ſolid and ſententious manner may make us ou 
mire him for a man of judgment: one who, int 


which governments, manners, rites, and even the 


with ſo many maxims correſpondent to truth, andi 
tions applicable to ſo many ſciences. The fire, wii 
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obſervable in his Poem, may make us naturally 
njecture him to have been of a warm temper, and 
rely behaviour; and the pleaſurable air which every 
here overſpreads it, may give us reafon to think, 
" Wt fire of imagination was temper'd with ſweetneſs 
t affability. If we farther obſerve the particulars 
> treats of, and imagine that he laid a ſtreſs upon 
e ſentiments he delivers, purſuant to his real opi- 
ons; we ſhall take him to be of a religious ſpirit, by 
inculcating in almoſt every page the worſhip of 
e Gods. We ſhall imagine him to be a generous 
ver of his country, from his care to extol it every 
here; which is carry'd to ſuch a height, as to 
ake 1 Plutarch obſerve, That though many of the 
arbariaus are made priſoners or ſuppliants, yet nei- 
er of theſe diſgraceful accidents (which are com- 
jon to all nations in war) ever happens to one Greek 
Iroughout his works. We ſhall take him to be a 
dmpaſſionate lover of mankind, from his number- 
$ praiſes of hoſpitaliry and charity; (if indeed we 
e not to account for em, as the common writers 
f his life imagine, from his owing his ſupport to 
eſe virtues.) It mightſeem from his love of ſtories, 
ith his manner of telling them ſomerimes, that he 
e his own picture when he painted his Neſtor, and, 
wiſe as he was, was no enemy to talking. One 
ould think from his praiſes of wine, his copiqus 
pblets, and pleaſing deſcriptions of banquets, rhat 
e was addicted to a chearful, ſociable life, which 
Iorace takes notice of as a kind of tradition; 


Fy « Laudibus arguitur vini vinoſus Homerus.” 
ti | | Ep. 19. * 8 
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ternity to their writings: in both which Homer, wit 


indulg'd me by precedent, to give my own opinion 


N. Works, 


And that he was not (as may be gueſs'd of Vn 
from his works) averſe to the female ſex, will appe 
from his care to paint them amiably upon all oce 
ſions: His Andromache and Penelope are in each ofti 
Poems moſt ſhining characters of conjugal affectio 
even his Helena herſelf is drawn with all the ſoftning 
imaginable ; his ſoldiers are exhorted to comb 
with the hopes of women; hiscommanders are fu 
niſh'd with fair ſta ves in their tents, nor is the ver 
rable Neſtor without a miſtreſs. 

Ir is true, that in this way of turning a book into 
man, this reaſoning from his works to himſelf, m 
Can at beſt but hit off a few out- lines of a character 


wherefore I ſhall carry it no farther, but conclul by 
with one diſcovery which we may make from his je 
tence; a diſcovery extremely proper to be made up!. 


this manner, which is, That he was of a very my 
deſt temper. There is in all other Poets a cuſtom( 
ſpeaking of themſelves, and a vanity of promiſing 


has the beſt title to ſpeak out, is altogether filent. A 
to the laſt of them, the world has made him am 
recompence; it has given him that eternity he wol 
not promiſe himſelf: But whatever endeavours hai 
been offer'd in reſpect of the former, we find o 
ſelves ſtill under an irreparable loſs. That whic 
others have ſaid of him has amounted to no mon 
than conjecture ; that which I have ſaid is no farthd 
to be inſiſted on: I have us d the liberty which! 


among the accounts of others, and the world mi 
be pleas'd to receive them as ſo many willing end: 
vours to gratify its curioſity. LO 

5 The only inconteſtable works wii 
Catalogue of Homer has left behind him are the Ji 
and Odyſſey : The Batrachomyomaci 
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lh Battle of the frogs and mice, has been diſputed, but 
ll however allow'd for his by many authors; a- 
-ongft whom * S7azizs has reckon'd it like the Culex 
Virgil, a trial of his force before his greater perfor- 
nces. It is indeed a beautiful piece of raillery, in 
nich a greater writer might delight to unbend him- 
an inſtance of that agreeable trifling, which h 

en at ome time or other indulg d by the fineſt g 

oy and the offspring of that amuſing and chearful 
mour, which generally accompanies the character 
a rich imagination, like a vein of Mercury run= 
g mingled with a mine of Gold. 

The Hymns have been doubted alſo, and attribu- 
| by the Scholiaſts to Cyn@rhns the Rhapſoaiſt; but 
ther * Thucydides, * Lucian, nor ® Panſanias, have 
upled to cite them as genuine. We have the 
Whoricy of the two former for that to Apollo, tho? 
made obſerv'd that the word nuG- is found in it, 
ich the book de Poeſi Homerica (afcrib'd to Plu- 
wil <>) tells us, was not in uſe in Homer's time. We 
e alſo an authority of the laſt for a” Hymn to 
noe, of which he has given us a fragment. That 
o Mars is objected againſt for mentioning Toggw®©-, 
d thatwhich is the firſt to Miner va, for uſing Tux iz 
th of them being (according to the author of the 
atiſe before mention'd) words of a later inven- 
non. The Hymn to Venus has many of its lines co- 
d by Virgil, in the interview between Areas and 
t Goddeſs, in the firſt Amneid. But whether theſe 
non ns are Homer's, or not, they are always judg'd 
be near as ancient, if not of the ſame age with 


he Epigrams are extracted out of the life, ſaid to 


* .* 
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Statius Pref, ad Fylv. fo . Thucyd. J. 3. Lucian 
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to have been a Poem of a comick nature, when 


ſubject of it. The ſtory is ſomething looſe, asm 


Eurytus the King had deny d him his daughter Ji 
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be written by Herodotus, and we leave them as ſu 
to ſtand or fall with it; except the Epitaph on Mid, 
which is very ancient, quoted without its author bo 
by Plato and / Longinus, and (according to * L. 
fins) aſcrib'd by Simonides to Cleobulus the wiſe mu 
who living after Homer, anſwers better to the g 
of Midas the ſon of Gordias. „ 

. The Margites, which is loſt, is ſaid by Axiſt 


Homer made uſe of iambick verſes as proper | 
raillery. It was a jeſt upon the fair ſex, and hadi 
name from one Margites a weak man who wah 


be ſeen by the account of it ſtill preſery'd in * 
fathiuss comment on the Odyſſey. | 
The Cercopes was a ſatirical work, which is al 
loſt ; we may however imagine it was levell'd agi 
the vices of men, if our conjecture be right th 
was founded upon the © old fable of the Cercope, 
nation who were turn d into mozkies for their fru 
and impoſtures. | 
— The Deſtruction of Oechalia, was a Poem of whil 
(according to Euſtathius) Hercules was the Her 
and the ſubject; his ravaging that country; beca 


- . The Ilias Minor was a piece which included bi doe 
the taking of Troy, and the return of the Grecial 
In this was the ſtory of Sinon, which Virgil has mi 
uſe of. © Ariſtozle has judg'd it not to belong 
Homer. | 

The Cypriacks, if it was upon them that Nev urely 


* 
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ounded his Ilias Cypria, (as Mr. Dacier conjectures) 
were the love-· adventures of the ladies at the ſiege: 
beſe are rejected by f Herodotus, for ſaying that Pa- 
is brought Helen to Troy in three days; whereas 
omer aſſerts they were long driven from place to 
place. | 
There are other things aſcrib'd to him, ſuch as 
he Heptapection goat, the Arachnomachia, &c. in 
he ludicrous manner; and the Thebais, Epigoni, or 
:cond ſiege of Thebes, the Phocais, Amazonia, &c. 
n the ſerious: which, if they were his, are now to 
e reputed a real loſs to the learned world. Time, in 
ome things, may have prevail'd over Homer himſelf, 
nd left only the names of theſe works, as memorials 
at ſuch were in being; but while the Iliad and O- 
ey remain, he ſeems like a leader, who, tho? he 
pay have fail'd in a skirmiſh, has carry'd a victory, 
or which he paſſes in triumph through all future 
pes. 


The remains we have at preſent, ; 
f thoſe monuments antiquity had Honurtents, Coins, 


Marbles, remaine 


fam d for him, are but few. It could ;,, /bin. 


ot be thought that they who knew ſo 
ttle of the life of Homer, could have a right know- 
doeof his per ſon: yet they had ſtatues of him as of 
eir Gods, whoſe forms they had never ſeen. Quiu- 
imo que non ſunt, finguntur (ſays E Pliny) pariuntque 
deſideria non traditi vultus, font in Homero eve- 
nit. But though the ancient portraits of him ſeem 
urely notional, yet they agree (as I think h Fabretti 
5 obſery'd) in repreſenting him with a ſhort curl'd 


—_ 


e Dae. on Ariſt. Poet, cap. 24. f Herod. /. 2. 
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beard, and diſtinct marks of age in his forehead 
That which is prefix d to this book, is taken from a 
ancient marble buſt, in the palace of Farneſe at Ron: 

In Boliſſus near Chios there is a ruin, which wa 
ſhown for the houſe of Homer, which i Leo Allatiu 
went on pilgrimage to viſit, and (as he tells u 
found nothing but a few ſtones crumbling away wil 
age, over which he and his companions wept for fi 
tisfaction. 

They erected Temples to Homer in Smyrna, as 2 
pears from * Cicero; one of theſe is ſuppos d to be je 
extant, and the ſame which they ſhew for the Ten 
ple of anus. It agrees with! Srrabo's deſcription, 
ſquare building of ſtone, near a river, thought tobe 
the Meles, with two doors oppoſite to each other 
North and South, and a large Niche within the eaſt 
wall, where the image ſtood : But M. Spon denit 
this to be the true Homerium. | 

Of the medals ſtruck for him, there are ſome bol 
of Chios and Smyrna ſtill in being, and exhibitedi 
the beginning of this Eſſay. The moſt valuable wi 
reſpect to the largeneſs of the head, is that of Ani 
ſtris, which is carefully copied from an original be 
| longing to the preſent Earl of Pembroke, and is it 

F fame which Gronovius, Cuperus and Dacier have Cl 
pies of, but very incorrectly performed. 
But that which of all the remains has been of it 
the chief amuſement of the learned, is the mardl 
call'd his Aporheofis, the work of Archelaus of Prim 


and now in the palace of Colonna. We ſee there 95 
Temple hung with its veil, where Homer is plac d 


a feat with a footſtool to it, as he has deſcrib'd tit 


i Leo Allat. de patria Hom. cap. 13. k Cicero pro A 0 ddi 
I Strabo, J. 14. T8*Quyperov* oc TEpdyoveg x80 ve elve 
Hips uad Focus, Ke de Smyrna. le | 
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ats of his Gods; ſupported on each fide with figures 
epreſenting the Iliad and the Odyſſey, the one by a 
word, the other by the ornament of a ſhip, which 
enotes the voyages of Ulyſſes. On each fide of his 
ootſtool are mice, in alluſion to the Batrachomyoma- 
hia. Behind, is Time waiting upon him, and a fi- 
rure with turrets on his head, which fate the 

orld, crowning him with the Laurel. Befote him 
$ an altar, at which all the Arts are ſacrificing to him 
to their Deity. On one ſide of the altar ſtands a 
doy,repreſenting Mythology; on the other, a woman, 
epreſenting Hiſtory : After her is Poetry bringing the 
xcred fre; and in a long following train, Tragedy, 
omedy, Nature, Virtue, Memory, Rhetorick, and 
i/dom; in all their proper attitudes. OO 
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HAVING now finiſh'd what was propos d con- 
L cerning the hiſtory of Homer's life, I ſhall pro- 
ed to that of his works; and conſidering him no 
onger as a Man, but as an Author, proſecute the 
hread of his ſtory in this his ſecond life, thro' the 
lifferent degrees of efteern which thoſe writings have 
dbrain'd in þ eriods of time, 

It has been the fortune of ſeveral great genius's 
ot to be known while they liv d, either for want of 
iſtorians, the meanneſs of fortune, or the love of 
etirement, to which a poetical temper is peculiarly 
addicted. Vet after death their works give them- 
elves a life in Fame, without the help of an hiſto- 
an; and, notwithſtanding the meannels of their au- 
I : D * thor, 
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thor, or his love of retreat, they go forth amor 
mankind, the glories of that age which . produc{ 
them, and the delight of thoſe which follow it. Thy 
is a fate particularly verify'd in Homer, than whon 
no conſiderable author is leſs known as to himſel 
or more highly valu'd as to his productions. 
| 7 The earlieſt; account of theſe i 
2 ſaid by ; Plutarch to be ſome tim 
on eg. after his death, when Lycurgus fail 
by Lycurgus. | 
Rs to Aſia: © There he had the fri; 
cc ſight of Homer's works, which were probably pre 
cc ſerv'd by the grand · children of Creophilus; and hi 
& ving obſerv'd that their pleaſurable air of fictio 
cc did not hinder the Poets abounding in maxims « 
cc ſtate, and rules of morality, he tranſcrib'd an 
ce carry'd with him that entire collection we hay 
c now among us: For at that time (continues thi 
author) c there was only an obſcure rumour in Gren 
cc to the reputation of theſe Poems, and but a fes 
cc ſcatter'd fragments handed about, till Lycurzit 
cc publiſh'd them entire. Thus they were in dangd 
of being loſt as ſdon as they were produced, by tit 
misfortune of the age, a want of taſte in learning, 
the manner in which they were left to / poſterity 
when they fell into the hands of Lycurguc. He wi 
a man of great learning, a law-giver to a people 
vided and untractable, and one who had a notion 
that poetry influenc'dand civiliz'd the minds of men; 
which made him ſmooth the way to his capſtituria 
by the ſongs of Thales the Cretan, whom he engag 
to write upon . 29 concord. ... As he pr 
pos d to himſelf, that the conſtitution he would ai 


e this their union ſhould do marcia naw 
_ thele poems were of an extraordinary value to hl} 
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For they came with a full force into his ſcheme; the 
moral they inſpir'd was unity; the air they breath'd 
was martial; and their ſtory had this particular en- 
gagement for the  Lacedemonians, that it ſhew'd 
reece in war, and Afia ſubdu'd under the conduct of 
ne of their own Monarchs, who commanded all 


hc Græcian Princes. Thus the Poet both pleas'd the 


aw-giver, and the people; from whence he had a 
louble influence when the laws were ſettled. For his 
Poem then became a Panegyrick on their conſtitu- 

ion, as well as a Regiſter of their glory; and con - 
rm'd them in the love of it by a gallant deſcription 
of thoſe qualities and actions for which it was adapt- 
d. This made b Cleomenes call him The Poet of the 
Lacedæmonians: And therefore when we remem- 
der that Homer owed the publication of his works to 

yevrgus, we ſhould grant too, that Lycurgus owed 
n ſome degree the enforcement of his laws to the 
orks of Homer. | 

At their firſt appearance in Greece, 
they were not digeſted into a regular Ty _—_— 
body, but remain'd as they were 
drought over, in ſeveral detach'd pieces, call'd (ac- 
cording to © Zlian) from the ſubject on which they 
treated; as the battle at the ſhips, the death of Dolon, 
che valour of Agamemnon, the Patroclea, the grot of 
Calypſo, 6. ter of the Wooers, and the like. Nor 
vere theſe entitled Books, but Rhapſodies; from 
whence they who ſung them had the title of Rhapſo- 
giſts. It was in this manner they began to be diſperſt, 
while their poetry, their hiſtory, the glory they aſ- 
crib d to Greece in general, the particular deſcription 
they gave of it, and the complement they paid to e- 
very little ſtate by an honourable mention, ſo in- 
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fluenc'd all, that they were tranſcrib'd and ſung wid 
general approbation. But what ſeems to have moſ 
recommended them was, that Greece which coul 
not be great in its divided condition, looked upon 
the fable of them as a likely plan of future grandeur 
They ſeem from thenceforward to have had an ex: 
upon the conqueſt of Aſa, as a proper undertaking, 
which by its importance might occaſion union e 
nough to give a diverſion from civil wars, and by 
its proſecution bring in an acquiſition of honour 
and empire. This is the meaning of 4 T/ocrate, 
when he tells us, „That Homer's poetry was in the 
ce greater eſteem, becauſe it gave exceeding praiſe 
< to thoſe who fought againſt the Barbarians. Ou inc 
« anceſtors (continues he) honour'd it with a place 
cc in education and muſical conteſts, that by often 
e hearing it we ſhould have a notion of an orig. 
« nal enmity between us and thoſe nations; and 
ce that admiring the virtue of thoſe who fought a 
« Troy, we ſhould be induc'd to emulate their glo- 
« ry.” And indeed they never quitted this thought, 
till they had ſucceſsfully carry'd their arms where 
ever Homer might thus excite them. _ | 

1 7 But while his works were ſuffer d reſt 
Digeſed into or- to lie in an unconnected manner, the vie 
der at Athens. chain of ſtory was not always pe. wet 
1 cei vd, ſo that they loſt much of their Ii ſtar 
force and beauty by being read diſorderly. Where I ſcie 
fore as Lacedæmon had the firſt honour of their publ. 
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cation by Lycurgus, that of their regulation fell to the 


zol hare of Athens in the time of © Solon, who himſelf 
u made a law for their recital. It was then that Piſi- 


ſtratus, the Tyrant of Athens, who was a man of 
great learning and eloquence; (as f Cicero has it) firſt 


er: put together the confus'd parts of Homer, according 
ing to that regularicy in which they are now handed 
ei down to us. He divided them into the two different 
iWorks, entitled the Iliad and Odyſſey; he digeſted 


each according to the Author's deſign, to make their 
plans become evident; and diſtinguiſh'd each again 
into twenty-four books, to which were afterwards. 
prefix'd the twenty-four letters. There is a pallige 
indeed in 8 Plato, which takes this Work from P:/7- 


ſtratus, by giving it to his ſon Hipparchus; with this 


ren i addition, that he commanded them to be ſung at the 
ig. feaſt call'd Panathenæa. Perhaps it may be, asd Leo 
ani Allatius has imagin'd, becauſe the ſon publiſh'd the 
t u copy more correctly: This he offers, to reconcile ſo 
pl0-B great a teſtimony as Plato's to the cloud of witneſſes 


which are againſt him in it: But be that as it will, A- 
thens ſtill claims its proper honour of reſcuing the fa- 
ther of learning from the injuries of time, of having 
reſtored. Homer to himſelf, and given the world a 
view of him in his perfection. So that if his verſes 
were before admir'd for their zſe and beauty, as the 
ſtars were, before they were conſider d in a ſyſtem of 
ſcience; they were now admit d much more for their 
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graceful harmony, and that ſphere of order inwhic 
they appear to move. They became thenceforwal 
more the pleaſure of the wits of Greece, more the 
ſubject of their ſtudies, and the employment of thei 
ns. 
About the time that this new edition of Hon 
was publiſh'd in Athens, there was one Cynethy; 
a learned Rhapſodiſt, who (as the i Scholiaſt of Pix. 
dar informs us) ſettled firſt at Syracuſe in that em. 
1 and if (as Leo Allatius believes) he had 
een before an aſſiſtant in the edition, he may be 
ſuppoſed to have firſt carry d it abroad. But it wa 
not long preſervd correct among his followers; the 
committed miſtakes in their tranſcriptions and re. 
etitions, and had even the preſumption to alter ſome 
ines, and interpolate others. Thus the works of 
Homer run the danger of being my defac'd; which 
made it become the concern of Kings and Philo- 
ſophers, that they ſhould be reſtor'd to their primi- 
tive beauty. | 
| | In the front of theſe is Alexandr Honc 
The Edition in the Great, for whom they will appen 
| Macedon ander peculiarly calculated, if we conſider 
Alexander. that no books more enliven or flattet 
perſonal valour, which was great | 
him to what we call romantick: Neither has any 
book more places applicable to his defigns on * 
or (as it happen'd) to his actions there. It was then 
no ill complement in — ND to purge the Ilia 
upon his account, from thoſe errors and additions 
which had crept into it. And ſo far was Alexavdr 
himſelf from eſteeming it a matter of ſmall impor- 
trance, that he afterwards ! affiſted in a ſtrict revies 
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Fit with Aua xarchus and Calliſthenes ; whether it 
as merely becauſe he eſteem'd it a treaſury of mili- 
ry virtue and knowledge; or that (according to a 
te ingenious conjecture) he had a farther aim in 
romoting the propagation of it, when he was am- 
irious to be eſteem'd a ſon of Jupiter; as a book 
mich treating of the fons of the Gods, might make 
bu: intercourte between them and mortals become 
familiar notion. The review being finiſh'd, he 
id it up in a casket, which was found among the 
oils of Darius, as what beſt deſerv'd ſo ineſtimable 
caſe: and from this circumſtance it was nam'd 
he Edition of the Casket. 
The place where the works of Ho 
er were next found in the greateſt Z in . 
1 eee BON 
ward, is Ægypt, under the reign of CC 
e Prolemies. Theſe Kings being deſcended from 
ich ec, retain'd always a paſſion for their original 
110-WMouncry. The men, the books, the qualifications 
mf it, were in eſteem in their court; they preſerv'd 
Wc language in their family; they encourag'd a 
an pncourſe of learned men; erected the greateſt li- 
x1 rary in the world; and train'd up their princes un- 
er Grecian Tutors; among whom the moſt con- 
defable were appointed for reviſers of Homer. The 
rſt of theſe was ® Zenodotus, library-keeper to the 
rit Ptolemy, and qualify'd for this undertaking by 
eing both a Poet and a Grammarian : But nei- 
her his copy, nor that which his diſciple Ariſto- 
genes had made, ſatisfying Ariſtarchus, (whom 
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„ Fgraceful harmony, and that ſp ere of order inwhich 
_ hey — 2 wet: to move. They became thenceforward 
pleafure of the wits of Greece, more the 

fubject of eee? moan and the employment of their _ 


EO Abe the time that this new edition of Home wh 
wess publiſh'd in Arbers, there was one Cynethy, Mt: 
a learned Rhapſodift, who (as the * Scholiaſt of Pin. 
Aar informs us) ſettled firſt at Syracuſe in that em. Maid 
ployment; and if (as Leo Allating believes)- he had 
before an aſſiſtant in the edition, he may be 
fo ppoſed to have firſt carry'd it abroad. But it wu rb 
not long preſerv d correct among his followers; the 
commitred miſtakes in their tranſcriptions and reer 
f 33 and had even the preſumption to alter ſome 
nes, and interpolare others. Thus the works of 
Homer run the wy: of being utterly defac'd; which 
the 


made it become the concern of Kings and Philo- 
| ſophers, that they ſhould be reſtor d to their primi- fi 
= tive beauty. 
3 In the front of theſe is Alexander on 


9% Editim in the Great, for whom they will appeat Mprai 
Nacedon nder peculiarly calculated, if we ar. der Mae 
Alexander. © that no books more enliven or flatter: 
| perſonal valour, which was F in 
him to what we call romantick: Neither has 
book more places applicable to his defigns on fi 4; Wcir 
or (as it happen d) to his actions there. It was then Wh; 
no ill complement in nd to purge the Tia ha, 
upon his ant, From thoſe errors and additions 

which had crept into it. And ſo far was Alexavader 
himſelf from eſteeming it a matter of ſmall impor- 
* N that he afterwards affiſted in a ſtrict Tere 
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er with Anita hier and Caliber: 
5 merely becauſe he eſteem d it'a treaſury of mili- 
wry virtue and knowledge; or chat (according to a 
te Ne conjecture) he had's farther aim in 
romoting the P m of it, when he was am- 
itious to be eſteem'd a ſon of Jupiter; as a book 
rhich 8 — of the ſons of the Gods, might make 
he interc betyyeen them and mortals become 
familiar pit The review being finiſh'd, he 
aid it up in a casket, which was found among the 
poils of Darius, as what beſt defery'd fo ineſtimable 
caſe; and from this circumſtance i it was nam nd 
The Edition of the Casket. 

The place where the works of Ho- 

ner were next found in the greateſt a * . 
egard, is ebe, Under the reign 9 * 

e Ptolemits. Theſe Kings bei | 
reece, retain'd always a mM for tele of their —— 
ountry. The men, the the qualifications 
pf it, were in eſteem in cher court; they preſer vd 
be language in their family; — encourag d a 
oncourſe of learned men; rect 
rary in the world; and train d up their princes un- 


fer Grecian Tators; among whom the moſt con- 


iderable were appointed for teviſers of Homer. The 


rſt of theſe Was ® Zexodotus, libraty-keeper to the 


irſt Prolemy, and qualify'd for this undertaking wy 
deing both” . Poet and a Grammarian : But nei- 
her his copy, nor that which his diſciple Ariſto- 


Hanes had "made, farisfying ini aero? (whom 
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Prolemy Philometor had appointed. Over his on Eur, 
getes) he ſet himſeif to; another correction with al 
the wit and ſearning he was maſter of. He reſtor{ 
ſome verſes to their former. readings, rejected 
thers which he 'mark'd; with pes 5p as. ſpurious, d 
__ proceeded wit ch ſueh induſtrious accuracy, that, not 
——— there were ſome who wrote againſt hi 
b ue nee has generally acquieſc d in i 

Nag bh bave they carried; their, 5 in hi 

favour, as OO an Ariftarchus when thej 
meant to ſay a candid, judicious: Critick; in tn 
ſame manner as they call the contrary a Zozlvs, fron 
that Zoilus who about this time wrote an-enviou 
criticiſm, againſt Homer. And now we | mentid 
theſe two together, I fancy it will, be 3 ples, 
ſure to the benevolent part of mankind, to ſes hoy 
their characters ſtand in contraſt to 90 other, fa 
examples to future; ages, at the head of the two co 


- nature or from ill-will. The one was honout! 
With the offices and countenance of the court; th 
other, ® when he 1 to the ſame place for4 
encouragement n men of learning, ba 
e one had his fame cont 

to poſterity z the other is only remember d wit 
3 fle . one had antagoniſts, they were ol 
lig d to pay him the deference of a 80 anſwer 
the other was never anſwer d but in ral, wit 
thoſe opprobrious names of Thracian ſlave and ri 
Zorical dog: The one is ſuppos d to have his cap 
ill remaining; while the other's remarks are pt 
niſh d. 8s th that men were _— to N 
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thejuſt deſert of whatever ariſes from the miſerable 
principles of ill- will or envy. e 

It was not the ambition of Ægypt 7 Syria and . 
only to have a correct edition of Ho- iber parts of A 
ner. We find in the life of * the Poet .. 
Aratus, that he, having finiſh'd a copy of the Odyſ 


( / was ſent for by Antiochus King of Syria, and en- 
in.nMtcrtain'd by him while he finiſh'd one of the 1/:ads. 
n he read too of others which were publiſh'd with 
the the names of countries ; ſuch as the a Maſſalioticł and 


inopick : as if the world were agreed to make his 
vorks in their ſurvival undergo the ſame fate with 
himſelf ; and that as different cities contended for his 
dirth, ſo they might again contend for his true edi- 
jon. But tho' theſe reviews were not peciifpr to £Z- 
11p7, the greateſt honour was theirs; in that univerſal 
probation which the performance of Ariſtarchus 
eceiv'd; and if it be not his edition which we have 
Wt Hu we know not to whom 3 . 
ut the world was not contented „ „„ „ 
Warely to have ſettled; an edition of -e 2 
is works. There were innumerabte 
omments, in which they were open d like a trea- 
ry of. learning; and tranſlations, whereby other 
nguages became enrich'd by an infuſion of his ſpi- 
t of poetry. lian tells us, that even the. 1»- 
jans had them in their tongue, and the Perſian Kings 
ng them in theirs. * Perſius mentions a verſion in- 
Latin by Labeo; and in general the paſſageꝭ and 
Wiitations which are taken from him, are ſo nurme- 
pus, that he may be ſaid to have been tranſlated b 
Wicce-meal into that, and all other languages: Whicl 
tords us this remark, that there is hardly any thing 
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ich has not been pitch'd'uj forms 
author 125 other as a particular beauty. ow: by 


Lo Bright of their, 


receiy d him with delight and profit: There wel 
then but few books to divide their attention, and 

nome which had a better title to engroſs it all. 
made ſome daily diſcoveries of his beauties, whid 


forth into an univerſal character. His works, whit 


rations, the Criticks their rules, and the PhiN 
a defence of their opinions: Every author was f 


ktisfy d to have ſeated his character at the top of hi 
 Þtionthathetranſcended their ſpecies, they admitt 
N ur inſtituted 3 for him, dedicated fta 
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It is almoſt incredible to Whit of 
he ee and Height the idea of that venerition th 


| ancients paid to Homer will ariſe, 
15 e one who reads ERC with thi 

5 vie, throuy theſe peri H 

was rio ſooner come frotn 5 obſcurity, 895 Gran 


were ſtill promoted in their different chanels by th 
favourite qualities of different nations. Sparia al 
Macedon conſider d him moſt in reſpect of his wat 
like ſpirit ; Athens and Agypt with regard to his) 
e and learning; and all their endeayours unit 
under the hands of the learned, to make him bly 


from the beginning paſs d for excellent poerr y, gie 
to be hi — 7 9775 Y they roſe to be à mat 
zine of ſciences; were exalted into a ſcheme of +l 
Eon; 3, give 2 ſanction to whatever rites they me 
tion d; were quoted in all cafes for the condud 
Te, and learned by heart as the very book of bull 
And practice. From him the Poers drew their ini 


to uſe his name; and every profeſſion writ books 
on him, till they ſwelb'd to libraries. The Warn 
formed themſelves by his Heroes, and the oracle d 
liver'd his verſes for anſwers. Nor was mankind! 
man wiſdom, but being overborn with an imagi 
bim to ſhare in thoſe honours they gave the Deiti 
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Argives 
us d to invoke the 


their character 
briſtianity began. Heatheniſm was ebe, 
hen to be deſtroy d, and Homer ar- ̃ 
dear d the father of it; whoſe fictions were at once 
he belief of the Pagan religion, and the objections 
of Chriſtianity againſt it. He became therefore very 
deeply involy'd-in the queſt ion; and not with that 
honour which hitherto attended him, but as a crimi- 

al who had drawn the world into folly. He was on 
one hand accus d for having fram'd * fables upon the 
works of Moſes ; as the rebellion of the Giants from 
he building of Babel and the caſting Aze or Strife out 

of heaven- from the fall of Lucifer. He was expos'd / 
dn the other hand for thoſe which he is {aid to in- 
ent, as when * Arnobius Cries out, © This is the man 
© who wounded your Venus, impriſon d your Mars, 

© who freed even your Fupiter by Briareus, and who 
« finds authorities for all your vices,” &c. Mankind 
vas * derided for whatever he had hitherto made 
them believe; and Plato, who expeld him bis com- 
monwealth, has, of all the Philoſophers, found the 
beſt quarter from the fathers, for paſſing that Ten- 
tence. His fineſt beauties began to take a new ap- 
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* Juſtin Martyr, Admonit, ad gentes, 
u Arnobius adverſus gentes, I. 7. | 
W Vid. Tertull. Apol. cap. 14. 1 e 

x Arnobius, ibid. Euſebius præp. Evangel. l. 14. cap. 10. 
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pearance of pernicious qualities; and becauſe t 
might be confider'd as allurements to fancy, or ut 
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=_ Ports to thoſe errors with which they were minge N 
they were to be depreciated while the conteſt of fi on 
wos in being. It was hence, that the reading the ut 
Was diſcourag d, that we hear Ruſfinus ac cuſing St. Mor 
rome for it, and that 7 St. Auſtin rejects him as Md 
grand maſter of fable; tho indeed the dulciſſime un 
4 nas which he applies to Homer, looks but like a fen 
1 r parting with thgem. _ Wii 
| Ibis ſtrong attack againſt our author oblig'd thollhd 
Philoſophers who could have acquieſc d as his adm 
rers, to appear as his defenders; who becauſe the! 
ſaw the fables could not be litterally ſupported, ende in 
vour d to find a hidden ſenſe, and to carry on ee rm 
where that vein of allegory, which was already broke lif 
open with ſucceſs in ſome places. But how mile c 
rably were they forc'd to ſhifts, when they ma on 
* Funo's dreſſing in the Ceſtos for Jupiter to ſigniſy r tl 
purgin of the air as it approach'd the fire ? Or Mor 
ſtory of Mars and Venus, that inclination they haven; 
incontinency who are born when theſe planets are ¶ ei 
conjunction? Wit and learning had here a large fiel 
wo diſplay themſelves, and to diſagree in; for ſome 
times Jupiter, and ſometimes Vulcan, was made ar 
ſignify the fre; or Mars and Venus were allow ad 1 a | 
grew a lecture of morality at one time, and a profil | 
blem of 4frozomy atanother. And theſe ſtrange die, 
coveries, Which Porphyry and the reſt would have 
paſs for the genuine zheology of the Greeks, prove bi 
(as Þ Euſebius terms it) the perverting of fables into! 
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2 Plutarch on reading tbe Poets. by, Nome 
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1 „ on Neur. Wi 
thWyſtick ſenſe: Is indeed oſten defend Homer; 
ſup arten they a egori d away their Gods by doing ſo; 
e Vhat the — 5 took for ſubſtantial objects of adora- 
on, diffoly'd"into a figurative meaning, a moral 
hei uth, or a piece of 7 which might equall 
ereſpond to any r ; and the learned at laſt 
id left themſelves 297 ro worſhip, Res: ny 
me to find an object in Chriſtianity. 
The diſpute of faith bei ov rr, 
cient hogs. reaſſum'd i oper ignity, wee "I 
d Homer obtain'd his 55 . * 
the eſteem of mankind. n 
ee nd. His books Led 
ing religion, but become the regiſter of one of 
rmer times. They are not now receiy'd for a rule 
Flife, but valued for thoſe juſt obſervations which 
e diſpersd through them. They are no longer 
onounc'd from oracles, but quoted ſtill by authors 
r their learning. | Thoſe remarks which the Phi- 
ber made upon them, have their weight with 
55 thoſe beauties which the Poets dwelt upon, 
cir admiration: And even after the abatement of 
bat was extravagant in his run of praiſe, he re- 
eins confeſſedly a mighty genius not tranſcended 
j 3 which haye urn len; a Prince, as well 
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T remains in this hiſtorical effay, A view of the 
to regulate our preſent opinion of 8 e 21 


aner by a view of his learning, com- 
rd with that of his age. For chis 
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8 end. he may firtt be conlderd as a poctz that ch 


racter which was his profelledly ; and ſecondly 


one endow'd. with other ſciences, which mu 


ſpoken of, not as in . but as in Tubls 


| 2 to his main fed „Thus he will beſetng 


foot of pe Ae one views and wil 
8 juſt allowances. n ould be made on the 


ther: While we paſs tho ough, the ; ſeveral heads-q 


ſciencez.the\ſtate af 8 ps times in which he wi 
will ſhow us both the impediments he role unde 
and the feaſons why ſeveral chings in him whid 
have been objected tos either could not, or ſhoul 


derbe en than d they are. 


As for the {tate « (rt it wal 
F Hand 


fe. 29 es. pitch. in., 
here * — of Gebete, Ling 


and Muſevr, venerable names in antiquity, and ei 
nently celebrated in fable for the wonderful pon 


of their ſongs and muſick. The learned Fabri | 
his Bibliotheca Greca,has reckon'd aboutſe venty Wl... 
are ſaid to have writen before Homer 27 their woll 


were not preſetyv d, and can 77 only er 
they were really excellent) ast he —— of he 
own generation. What ſort of Poets Homer Jaw 


his own time, may be gather'd from his defcri 
tion of Demodocus and Phemins whom he has intri 
duc'd to celebrate Fong rofeſſion. The imperid 
riſings of the art lay ce among the ten 
ſingers of ſtories at banquets, who Were half fie 
half muſicians, Nor was the name of poet then ini 
Ho met's Works. Frol 
this poor ſtate of poetry, he has taken a handle | 
uſher it into the world with che boldeſt ſtroke of pra 


which bas © ever been given it. It i is in . 10 
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%%, where Ulyſſes puts Demodocus 1 15 pon a trial of 
Be B Arend the gueſts with ſome 
ons of the Trojan war; & All this (fays Ulyſſes) 
oa have ſung very elegantly, as if you had either 
een preſent, or heard it reported; but paſs no 
ito 2 ſubject I ſhall give you, ſing the management 
of Ulyſſes in the wooden horſe, juſt as it happen d, 
Sand [ will acknowledge the Gods have taught you 
your ſongs.” "This the finger being inſpir d from 
een begins immediately, and Uh by weeping at 
recital confeſſes the truth of it. We ſee here a 
ation which could only — — upon an age extream- 
gnorant in the nature of Poetry, where that claim 
inſpiration is given to it which it has never ſince 
= down, and (which is more) a power of prophe- 
gat pleaſure aſcribꝰd to ir. Thus much therefore 
gather from himſelf, concerning the moſt ancient 
- gc of Poetry in Greece; that no one was honour'd 
h the nate of Poet, before Him whom it has 
Wcially belong'd to ever after. And if we farther 


"Pubs ths. 


ache conſenrof authors, we find he has other 
or being calf'd the firſt. ' Jeſepbur obſer ves, 
W the Greeks have not conteſted,” But he was the 
=" ancient, whofe books they had in writing. uf. 


te fays, He was the © firſt who brought all the 
arts of a poem into one piece, to which he adds, 
ich true judgment, to give him a praiſe inch 
both the invention and perfection. And Horace 
W's to think that he invented the very meaſure 


ck is call d Heroick from the ſubjects on which be 


e e ducuraque, & fortia bella, 
a /cribi poſſint numero monſtravit Homerus . 


—— 


4 Odyfſſ. J. 8. . 48 | G.. x Joſeph. contra Appion. * | 
Ariſt. Poet, 2923 e Hor, Epi ad Piſones. . 15 
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Whatever was ſerious or magnificent made a pt 


dant in figures. If ever be appears leſs than him 
it is from the time he writ in; and if he run m 


"Theology, then ſyſtem ent 
upon, and where he fails of truth for want of rey 
tion, he at leaſt ſhews his knowledge in his own, 


gion by the traditions he delivers. | But we are ma! 
> — a point to be farther handled, becauſe the ibu. 


an age in Greece, when natural reaſon onlyWiſtr 
cover d there muſt be ſomething ſuperiour to lac 
tradition had affix d the notion to a number of yes 


imaginable for Poetry, who deſigning to in 


5 3 e found the religion of mankind 
fabl 


convey morals to the people, who were allur'd i 
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his ſubject: War and peace were the coraprehen ide 


diviſion in which he conſider d the world; and 0 
Plans of his poems were founded on the moſt abe 
Tocenes of eich, the adventures of a ſiege, and the 
eidents of a voyage. For theſe, his ſpirit was eq de 
Active and various, lofty in expreſſion, clearing 


ration, natural in deſcription, rapid in action, at hi 


errors, it is from an exceſs, rather than a defeWor: 
genius. Thus he roſe over the poetical world, WW in 


ning out like a ſun all at once; which if it ſometiW-irr 


make too faintan appearance, tis to be aſcribdq 
to the neceſlity of the ſeaſon that keeps it at thi 


ſtance; and if he is ſometimes too violent, we coiſ ce 


at the ſame time that we owe all things to his heat 
8 As for his Theology, we ſee the wꝛI 
wies all he could then have to Wild h 


controverſy concerning the merit of Home? 
pends upon it. Let us conſider then, that there 


ties. At this time Homer roſe with the fineſt 


mankind in the manner for which he was mord x 
dapted; made uſe of the miniſtry of the Gods: n 


give the higheſt air of ſurprize and veneration tem: 
up in fables; it was. thought then the eaſieſt vi 
tem 


— 
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„Esse en Homrn, 55 
tion by pleaſure, and aw d with the opinion of a 
en myſtery. Nor was it his buſineſs when he un- 
wok the province of a Poet (not of a mere Philo» - 
ier) ro be the firſt who ſhould diſcard that which 
h its moſt beautiful appearance: 
leſpeciallys fince the age beliv/din, by diſcovering 
ſte, had not only pap je authority, but even 
MW: him under the neceſſity of preſerving it. What- 
r therefore he might think of his Gods, he took 
m as he found them: he brought them into action 
fe Pording to the notions which were then entertain d. 
Win ſome ſtories as they were then beliey'd, unleſs 
W imagine that he invented n delivers. 
there: are ſeveral rays of truth ſtreaming thro 
this darkneſs, in thoſe ſentiments he entertains 
cerning the Gods, and ſeveral allegories lightly 
d over, from whence the learned drew new 
wicdges,; each according to his power of Penetra- 
und fancy: But that we may the better compre: | 
Watt from him a ſcheme of his religion 
ie has a Jupiter, a father of Gods and men, whom 
makes ſupreme, and to whom he applies ſeyeral 
butes, as wiſdom, juſtice, knowledge, power, 
which are eſſentially inherent to che idea of a 
l. f He has given him two veſſels, out of which 
liftributes natural-good or evil for the life of man; 
laces the Gods in council round him; he makes 
ayers pals to and fro before him; and mankind 
& Wc him with ſacrifice. But all this grand appear- 
wherein Poetry paid a deference to reaſon, is 
nod and mingled with the imperfection of our na- 
1008S; not only with the applying our paſſions to the 
e being (for men have always been treated 
Ww__ cj pnrvﬀjrcvonrmwm— 
„r e . 
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niſhes Poetry 
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do take him from chat image he diſcover'd int 
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Wich this complyance to their notions) but that 
not even exempted from our common — s pn 
3 For he is made to eat, drin 


.* . 3 would imagine: — . 10 

_ groffer way of fepreſenting 4 genera notion of 

| pines, auſe he fa ye is Hep ace, * tk the f 3 
f the Gods was not bf the ſatne nature wirk u 15 


But upon the whole, while he endeavour'd to . 
of 4 Deity without à right informacion, he was fü : 


and like otie Pho being derled wich the ſun en 
heavens, would view hitn as he Is reflectet 2 
ver) he has taken off the impreſſion not on 
Wich the Eniotion'6F bur paſſions,” burodſeurdf 
0 earthy mixture of our natures. > ul 
Re. 8 Gods have all their ene 
Every thing bas its peculiar Dei oy ſays ih wy 
< mus 92 by Which Homer Nucl — Fu 
ee the Godticad'wds preſent" to all chings*” WA 
they ate confider'd? archer, we firid he Hus tun ere 
Firtues and endowments of our minds inte pero =” 
make er ſptini ren bythe God he repreſen ek 
cauſe are repre * 
5 God: them ene ng from heaven. I rl 
me ſtrong light be Thews oy VIE des er 0 
fion misfortunes, like extraordinaty powers wil 
_ fnffi& them upon us; and even out natural Fön 
ments are repreſented as putihers temen 
when we come to ſee the mager they ate in bu 
in, they ate found feaſtin ; Fighting, wounds - iy 
men, and ſhedding a ſort Blob; in which Will 
chines play a little roo rolly the fable which 
admitted to procure the pleaſure of ſurprize, vid ls} 
M and the moral, and W abo! 


ern „ N 
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xch for it. in inute circumſtance, if in- 
d it Was EET 4 be there. The main de- 
was howeve philoſo cn, the dreſs the Us, 
ich was us d for neceſſity, and allow'd to be or- 
nental. And ſomething. ſtill may be offer d in 
lefencey. if, he bas bath; preſery'd a grand mo- 
55 15 log obſcurd,. and. adorn'd. the. parts. of 
ſuch ; (enciments of the Gods as be- 
100 to he age he liv'd 35. When that he did, 
gears from his having then had that ſuccels for 
ch allegory. was  contriv'd. “ It is che mad- 
10 of men, or * Maximus Tyrius, to diſ-eſteem 
nire What is hidden; this 
averings. vented the fable for 2 
FO 75 . a they treated of holy matters; which 
xing-more obſcure than converſation, and more 
ear, than the riddle, .is a mean between knowe Rm 
edpe and, ignorance; beliey'd partly for being 


greeable, and Day, for ela. wonderful. Thug 


olophers in effect, they 
pv to a ſearch after trut 


„ would have been | 
aten, 


ay: 725 proceeds i tell ws our. "duty to, theſe 
riour beings, we find week. Gacrice, Iuſtration, 
[al the ritẽs which wert eſteem d religious, oo 
ly recommended under fear of their diſ 
d too a notion. 32 the ſouls ſubſiſt ing after this 
| a 1.be knows. not what 
cckon the ha of a future Rate, to any one 
ewas nor deify Wich as from the ſpeech 
lcbilles to n ute region of the dead; Where 
ells him, that Abe would rather ſerve the pooreſt 
reature upon earth, than rule over all the de- 
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* tte enen for his reaſon n / 
00s his common-wealth ; he 
mer ele Weener of the Gods, and d dull 
afuture z in hich ſenrence he has 'miade no 
lowanceforthe times he wrir.;in. But if he can 
be defended in every thing 1 A \theologitt, Je 
may ſay in reſpect of his poetry, that be has enric 020 
it from theology with true Nnene for profit; 
dotu d it wich allegories for pleaſure; and by ufer 
ſore machines which have no farther fignifca tf 
or are ſo refin'd as to make it doubted if they H 
any, he has however produc'd that charadteriW*<* 


*try Which we call the: Fandom | and f ric. 

2 952 the ee 6 coc x ding to 1 72 0 i Ed 
ee le. 7 ien | ſedi 
Tt we Ws the ſtate er Gr chat 


ram. bis time in a political 51 w wel 
it a diſunited country, made 
of ſmall 1550 : and whatever was manag d in 
amounted to no more than inteſtine skirmithes; o 
racies abroad, which were eaſily reveng d on acct 
of their diſ· union. Thus one people ſtole Em 
and another Io; the Grecians took Heſous from Nl 
and the Trojans took Helena from Greece in Teyel 
But this laft having greater friends and alliances 
any upon whom dhe rapes had hitherto fallen, 
rum of Troy was the conſequence; and the font 
the Afrazick coaſts was ſo 57 7 that this acc 
put an end to the age of 5 * Then the int 
broils of Greece (which had been Saban Werle el 
che league) were e ns its adele, 5 
and ſedition mov d -peop ple from place do ie al 
ring its want of inhabitants; Exiles fforn one et 
| 249 were receiv'd for g inariorher and Le 
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oi tracts of ground to beſtow them upon their fol- 


ſers. Commerce was neglected, living at home 
ife, and nothing of moment tranſacted by any 
oF 222inſt their neighbours. Athens only, where the 
ple were undiſturbed becauſe it was a barren foil 


pad, being over-ſtock'd with inhabitants. 


oral capable of healing theſe diſorders by pro- 
ting Unioz, we may reaſonably think it was 

end for that end to which it is ſo peculiarly a- 
ted. If we imagine therefore that Homer was a 

Witician-in this affair, we may ſuppoſe him to have 
kd back into the ages paſt, to ſee if at any time 
ſe diſorders had been leſs ; and to have pitch'd up- 


is countrymen. This indeed was a work which 
d belong to none but a poet, when Governours 
| power only over ſmall territories, and the nume- 
s Governtnents were every way independent. It 
chen that all the charms of poetry were call'd 

th, to inſinuate the important glory of an alli- 


de pomp of words and artificial influence. U- 
9" among themſelves was recommended, peace at 
ee, and glory abroad: And leſt this ſhould be ren- 

Wd uſeleſs by miſmanagements, he lets us into far- 
t leſſons concerning it: How when. his Kings 
rrel, their ſubjects ſuffer ; when they act in con- 
tion, victory attends them: When they meet 


re action; and when in the field, the arts of war 
W <cſcrib'd with the greateſt exactneſs. Theſe were 


Poet to deliver, and Kings to attend ra; ſuch as 


ch no body coveted, had begun te ſend colonies - 


Now a poem coming out at ſuch a time, with 


e; and the Thad deliver d from the Muſes, with 


ures of general concern to mankind, proper for 


made 


that ſtory; wherein they found a temporary cure; 
by celebrating it with all poſſible honour he might 
la deſire of the fame ſort of union into the hearts 


ouncil, plans are drawn, and proviſions made for 
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made Porp ry. write of the profit that Princes mi 
| receive from Homer; and Stratocles, Hermias, 
Þ _ Frontipucextract military diſcipline out of him. IM... 
, =» though Pl has baniſh'd him from one imagin 
* ba, ee he has ſtill been ſerviceable 

many real kingdoms. . 
The morality of Greece could 
CY be perfect while there was a we 
ness in its government; faults in Þ 
ticks. are occaſion d by faults in Erhicks, and oa, 
lion them in their turn. The diviſion into ſo e 
ny ſtates was the riſe of frequent quarrels, whe 
men were bred up in a rough untractable dilWir 
tion. Bodily ſtrength met wich the greateſt hon mc 
becauſe it was daily vie L. the ſubſiſtence l 
tle governments; and that dlong courage nge 
throws itſelf forward to enterprize and plunder, 
. univerſally careſs'd, becauſe it carry d all thing 
fore it. It is no wonder in an age of ſuch educal our 
and cuſtoms, that, as Thucydides ſays, © Robt 
<« ' was honour'd, provided it were done with gal mit 
« 8 Oy, and that the ancient poets made people othe 
& {tion one another as they faiłd by, if they « 
« 17 4 ? asa thing for which no one oughte ag! 
| te to be ſeorn'd or ũpbraided. Theſe were the p ca. 
i of actions which the ſingers then recorded, ani 
was out of ſuch an age that Homer was to take! li nc 
ſubjects. For this reaſon (not a want of moralit 
| him) we ſee a boaſting tempet and unmanag'drouM:ry,: 
- neſs in the ſpirir of his Heroes, which ran o rue, 
pride, anger, or cruelty: It is not in him as in tak. 
modern omances, where men are drawn in peſ i us .. 

tion, and we but read with a tender weaknel | 
wecan neither *PPIY nor Teh | Tyner writ 
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a, and therefore he writ of them; if the world -' - "i 
been better, he would have ſhown it ſo; as the 
atter now ſtands, we ſee his people with the turn 
his age, inſatiably thirſt ing after glory and plunder ; 
r which however he has found them alawful cauſe, 
L taken care to retard their ſuccels by thoſe very 
In the proſecution of the ſtory, eve art of it 
its leffons of morality : There i 9 75 love in 
game mnom and Menelaus, friendſhip in Achilles and 
troclas, and the love of his country in Hector. 
tſince we have ſpoken of the Iliad as more parti- 
lar for its politicks, we may conſider the Odyſſey as 
moral is more directly fram d for ethicks. It car- 
s the Hero through a world of trials both of the 
ngerous and pleaſurable nature. It ſſiews him firſt 
der moſt ſurprizing weights of adverſity, among 
pwrecks and ſavages; all theſe he is made to paſs ' 
rough, in the methods by which it becomes a man 
conquer; a patience in ſuffering, and a pteſence 
mind in every accident. It ſhows him again in 
other view, tempted: with the baits of idle or un- 
ful pleaſures ; and then points out the methods of 
ing ſafe from them. But if in general we copſider 2 
care Our author has taken to fix his leſſons of mo- A 
ty by the proverbs and precepts he delivers, we 
all not wonder if Greece, which afterwards gave the 
pellation of wiſe to men who ſettled ſengle ſentences 
truth, ſhould give him the. title of the Father of 
tue, for introducing ſuch a number. To be brief, if 
take the opinion of Horace, he has propos d him 
us as a maſter of morality; he lays down the com- 
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d Qui quid fit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid nen, 
lenius & melius Chryfippo & Crantore dicit. 
jo Her, Ep. 2. lib. 
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profitable, and honeſt; and then aſſerts that Hon 
as more fully and clearly inſtructed us in each 
them, than the moſt rigid philoſophers. 
Some indeed have thought, notwithſtanding 
this, that Homer had only a deſign to pleaſe in hisi 
ventions; and that others have ſince extracted mo 
out of his ſtories (as indeed all ſtories are capable 
being us d ſo.) But this is an opinion concerning Po 
try, Which the world has rather degenerated int 
than begun with. The traditions of Orpheus s Ciyi 
Zing mankind by hymns on the Gods, with othen 
the like nature, may ſhew there was a better uſe 
the art both known and practis d. There is alſo 
remarkable paſſage of this kind in the third book 
the Odyſſey, that Agamemnon left one of the v Poets... 
thoſe times in his Court when he faiPd for Troy ; al 
that his Queen was preſerv'd virtuous by his ſong 
till Ægyſthus was forc'd to expel him in order tod 
bauch her. Here he has hinted what a true poetid 
ſpirit can do, when apply d to the promotion of vi 
tue; and from this one may judge he could not bi 
deſign that himſelf, which he recommends as the d 
ty and merit of his profeſſion. Others ſince his tin 
may have ſeduc'd the art to worſe intentions; bl 
they who are offended at the liberties of ſome poet 
| ſhouldnotcondemn all in the groſs for trifling or co 
ruption; eſpecially when the evidence runs fo ſtrong 
ly for any one, to the contrary. „ 
We may in general. go on to obſerve, that tl 
time when Homer was born did not abound. in lean 
ing. For: where-ever politicks and many 
weak, learning wants its peaceble air to thii 
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W frſt accounts. of antiquity, either in its action 
learning; from whom we hear what Apt or 
ce could inform him in, and whatever himſelf 
Wuld diſcover by the ſtrength of nature or induſtry. 

t however, that we may not miſtake the Elogies of 
oe ancients who call him the Father of Arts a, 
ences, and be ſurpriz'd to find ſo little of them (as 
ere now in perfection) in his works; we ſnould 
mw that this character is not to be underſtood at 
ge, as if he had included the full and regular ſy- 
ns of every thing: He is to be conſider d profeſ- 
ly only in quality of a poet; this was his buſineſs, 
which as whatever he knew was to be ſubſervi- 
t ſo he has not fail'd to introduce thoſe ſtrokes of 
duo edge from the whole circle of arts and ſciences, 


och the ſubject demanded, either for neceſſity or 
ment. This will appear on a fair view of him 
Jah each of theſe lights. e 
Before his time there were no hiſto- N 
kühe in Greece: He treated hiſtorical- Hiftory. 7 
7 paſt tranſa@tions,, cording 2 


could be inform'd by tradition, | 
er method there was of preſerving their memory. 
r this we have the conſent of antiquity; they 
e generally more appeal d to his authority, and 
Nee inſiſted on it, than on the teſtimony of any o- 
r writer, when they treat of the rites, cuſtoms, 
manners of the firſt times. They have general- 
beliey'd that the acts of Tydeus at Thebes, the ſe- 
rand ſiege of that city, the ſettlement of Rhodes, the 
Nel between the Curetes and the Ætolians, the ſuc- 
ton of the Kings of Mycenæ by the ſceptre of- Aga- 
mon, the acts of the Greeks at Troy, and many o- 
r ſuch accounts, are ſome of them wholly pre- 
Jud by him, and the reſt as faithfully related as by 
} hiſtorian, Nor perhaps was all of his invention 
1 Es: ©" ns 
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which ſeems to befeign'd, but ratherfrequently th 
1 obſcure traces and remains of real perſons and 1 
ttiſonsz which as A Strabo obſerves, when hiſtory wi 
_ tranſmitted by oral tradition, might be mix d wit 
fable before it came into the hands of the poet. Thi 
« happen'd (ſays he) to Herodotus, the firſt profeſs 
ee hiſtorian, who is as fabulbus as Homer when he d 
L fers to the common reports of countries; and iti 
not to be imputed to either as a fault, hut as 
c neceſſity of the times. Nay, the very paſſig 
which cauſe us to tax them at this diſtance wit 
being fabulous, might be occaſion d by their dil 
gence, and a fear of erring, if they too haſtily reli; 
jected thoſe reports which had paſs d current in tt 
heefore his time there was no ud 
Carre. thing as Geography in Greece. For ii ou 
woe have the ſuffrage of; Srrabo; th 
beſt of Geographers, who approves the opinion ert 
Hipparchus and other ancients, that Homer was ui 
very author of it; and upon this account begins H 
treatiſe of the ſcience itſeſ with an encomim 
him. As to the general part of it, we find he had 
knowledge of the Earth's being ſurrounded with t 
Ocean, becauſe he makes the Sun and Stars both! 
riſe and ſet in it; and that he knew the uſe of MD 
Stars is plain from his making * Ulyſſes fail by the olfÞc. 
ſervation of them. But the inſtance oftneſt alledgWi;c, 
upon this point is the * ſhield of Achilles; where ih d 
places the Earth encompaſs d with the Sea, and gin eig 
the Stars the names they are yet known by, as Hur; 

Hyades, Pleiades, the Bear, and Orion. By thethre 
firſt of theſe he repreſents the conſtellations of th 
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J. „ern region; and in the laſt he gives a ſingle re- 
eeſeſtative of the ſouthern, to which (as it were 
ra counter- balance) he adds a title of greatneſs, 
0 gel. Then he tells us that the Bear; or 
ars of the Arctick Circle, never diſappear; as an 
blervation which agrees with no other. And if to 
his we add (what Eratoſtbener thought he meant) 
hat the five plates which were faſtened on the ſhield, 
yided it by the lines where they met, into the five 
ones, it will appear an original deſign of globes and 
heres. In the particular pe of Geography his 
Wrowledpe is om inconteſtable. Strabo refers to 
im upon all- occaſions, allowing that he knew the 
xtremes of the Earth, ſome of which he — 


lands, The fame author takes notice of his ac- 
ounts concerning the ſeveral ſoils, plants, animals, 
nd cuſtoms; as Ægypt's being fertile of medicinal 
erbs; Lybie's fruitfulneſs, where the Ewes have 
Worns, and yean thrice a year, ec. which are know-- 


ches that make Geography more various and profita- 
* le. But what all have agreed to celebrate is his 


eſcription of Greece, which had laws made for its 


h Wreſervation,. and conteſts between governments de- 
ended by its authority: Which v Strabo acknowledges 
Fo have no epithet, or ornamental expreſſion for any 
e glace, that is not drawn from its nature, quality, or 
oOWicumſtances; and profeſſes (after ſo long an interval) 
re % deviate from it only where the country had un- 
emone alterations, that caſt the deſcription into ob- 
curity. | pap 
In his time Rhetorict was not known: 
at art took its riſe out of poetry, Rberoricl. 
which was not till then eſtabliſh'd. 
en Strabo, . „ Stb I 1. 2 
8 5 cc The- 


id others he deſcribes by ſigns, as the fortunate I 


o 


r ̃ . render ry tr toy eons 


cc prietate, ſuperavit. Idem lætus & preſſis, Jucunk 


kinds and the ornaments of elocution. For the kind 


< and his Neſtor, who is moderate and diſpafſiong 
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cc The oratorial elocution (ſays * Strabo) is but 
ce imitation of the poetical; this appear'd firſt y 
c was approv'd: They who imitated it, took off 
« meaſures, but ſtill preſerv'd all the other parti 
c poetry in their writings: Such were Cadmus 
c Mileſian, Pherecydes, and Hecatæus. Then th 
« followers took ſomething more from what 
left, and at laſt elocution deſeended into the pri 
« which is now among us.“ But if Rhetoric) 
owing to poetry, the obligation is ſtill more d 
to Homer. He (as? Quintilian tells us) gave bd 
the pattern and riſe to all the parts of it. Hicn 
ce mibas eloquentie partibus exemp/um & or tum dei 
< Hunc nemo in magnis rebus ſublimitate, in parvis) 


ce & gravis, tum copia tum brevitate admirabilis, u 
< poetica modo ſed oratoria virtute eminentiſſimu. 
From him therefore they who ſettled the art fou 
it proper to deduce the rules, which was eaſily don 
when they had divided their obſervations into ti 


the © ancients (ſays A. Gell.) ſettled them accol 
ce ing to the three which they obſerve in his prind 
ce pal ſpeakers; his Ulyſſes, who is magnificent at 
cc flowing; his Menelaus, who is ſhort and clol 


cc and has a kind of middle eloquence participatil 
< of both the former.” And for the ornaments, 4 


riſtotle, the great maſter of the Rhetoricians, (hom 2 « 
what deference is paid to Homer, when he orders A: 
orator to lay down his heads, and expreſs both ust 
manners and affections of his work, with an imine: 


tion of that diction, and thoſe figures, which thes 
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Dire Homer excell'd in. This is the conſtant lan- 
uage of thoſe who ſucceeded him, and the opini- 
n 5 far prevail'd as to make b Quintilian obſerve, 
at they who have written concerning the art of 
peaking, take from Homer moſt of the inſtances of 
eir ſimilitudes, amplifications, examples, digreſſi- 
ns, and arguments. 5 
As to natural philoſophy, the age 
7as not arriv'd in which it flouriſh'd ; 
dwever ſome of its notions may be 
acd in him. As when he ſays that the fountains 
nd rivers come from the ocean, he holds a circula- 
m of fluids in the earth. But as this is a branch 
f learning which does not lie much in the way of a 
oet who ſpeaks of Heroes and wars; the deſire to 
rove his knowledge this way, has only run © Politian 
dochers intotrifling inferences; as when they would 
ave it that he underitood the ſecrets of Philoſophy, 
cauſe he mentions ſun,rain,wind and thunder. The 
oſt probable way of making out his knowledge in 
is kind, is by ſuppoſing he couch'd it in allegories ; 
nd that he ſometimes us'd the names of the Gods as 
i Terms for the Elements, as the Chymiſts now ule 
em for Metals. But in applying this ro him we 
uſt tread very carefully; not ſearching for allegory 
o induſtriouſly, where the paſſage may inſtruct by 
xample ; and endeavouring rather to find the fable 
n ornament to what is ealily known, than to make 
a Cover to Curious and unknown problems. - 

As for Medicine, ſomething of it 

uſt have been underſtood in that Pcb. 

pe; though it was ſo far from per- 

ion, that (according to 4 Cel/#s) what concern d 


Natural Philoſe- 
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Diet was invented long after by Hippocrates. Then 
cidents of life make the ſearch after remedies to 
indiſpenſable a duty to be neglected at any time. A 
cordingly he © tells us, that the Ægyptians who hi 
man medicinal plants in their country, were i 
Phyſicians: and perhaps he might have learnt hisom 
skill from his acquaintance with that nation. Twi: 
ſtateofwar which Greece had livd in, requir'd a know 
ledge in the healing of wounds: and this might malerarc 


and Machaon, to the ſcience. What Homer thus ci 
tributes to others, he knew himſelf, and he has give 
us reaſon to believe, not ſlightly. For if we conlide 
his inſight into the ſtructure of the human body, i 
is ſo nice, that he has been judg d by ſome to hon 
wounded his Heroes with too much ſcience: ori T 
we, obſerve his cure of wounds, which are the ac ien 
dentsproper to an Epic poem, we find him directo; 
the chirurgical operation, ſometimes infuſing * le 
tives, and at other times bitter powders, when tit 
effuſion of blood requir d aſtringent qualities. ren 

2 5 For Statuary, it appears by the the 
Statuary. counts of Agypt and the PalladimWring 

. that there was enough of it ve) 
early in the world for thoſe images which wet 
requir'd in the worſhip of their Gods; but the c 
are none mention'd as valuable in Greece ſo eu b 
nor was the art eftabliſh'd on its rules before Ee 
mer. He found it agreeable to the worſhip in ui ret: 
and neceſſary for his machinery, that his Gods ſnoud ant 
be cloath'd in bodies: Wherefore he took care ont! 
give them ſuch as carry'd the utmoſt perfection of cri 
human form; and diſtinguiſh'd them from each oibe 
even in this ſuperior beauty, with ſuch marks as We 
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wreeable to each of the Deities. This, ſays ® Stra- 
"bo, awaken'd the conceptions of the moſt eminent 
ſatuaries,while they ſtrove — up the grandeur 
of that idea, which Homer had impreſs'd upon the 
imagination, as we read of Phidias concerning their 
ſtatue of Jupiter. And becauſe they copy d their 
ods from him in their beſt performances, his de- 
E-riptions became the characters which were after- 
rards purſu'd in all works of good taſte. Hence 
ame the common ſaying of the ancients, “ Thar 
either Homer was the only man who had ſeen the 
forms of the Gods, or the only one who had ſhown' 
them to men;” a paſſage which Madam Dacier 
reſts to prove the truth of his theology, different 
rom Strabo's acceptation of it. 

There are, beſides what we have ſpoken of, other 
ences pretended to be found in him. Thus Ma 
robius diſcovers that the cþ2% with which i Jupiter 
ys he could lift the world, is a metaphyſical notion, 
at means a connexion of all things from the ſu- 
reme being to the meaneſt part ot the creation. 
thers, to prove him skilful in judicial Aſtro/ogy, 
ting a quotat ion concerning the birthsof *HeFor and 
olydamas on the ſame night; who were nevertheleis 
f different qualifications, one excelling in war, and 
e other in eloquence. Others again will have him 
d be vers'd in Magick, from his ſtories concerning 
ce, Theſe and many of the like nature are inter- 
retations ſtrainꝰd or trifling, ſuch as Homer does not 
ant for a proof of his learning, and by which we 
ontribute nothing to raiſe his character, while we 
crifice our judgment to him in the eyes of others. 


— -_ 
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It is ſufficient to have gone thus far, in ſhewingh 
was the father of learning, a ſoul capable of rangi 
over the whole creation with an intellectual vie 
ſhining alone in an age of obſcurity, and ſhininghy 
yond thoſe who have had the advantage of morelegnf 
ed ages; leaving behind him a work not only adomlf 
with all the knowledge of his own time, but in wi 
he has before-hand broken up the fountains of ſaw 
ral ſciences which were brought nearer to perfeQig 
by poſterity: A work which ſhall always ſtand ati 
top of the ſublime character, to be gaz d at by ready 
with an admiration of its perfection, and by writg 
with a deſpair that it ſhould ever be emulated wi 
ſucceſs. | : 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The Contention of Achilles and Az 
| memnon. 


4 N the auar of Troy, the Greeks having ſack'd ji 
mM of the neighbouring towns, and taken from thence ti 
beautiful captives, Chryſeis and Briſeis, allotted the fi 

to Agamemnon, and the laſt to Achilles. Chryſes, ! 

father f Chryſeis and prieſt of Apollo, comes 10 i 
Grecian camp to ranſom Ber; with which the afion 

= the poem opens, in the tenth year of the fiege. The pri 
| - beingrefus'd andinſolently diſmiſs d by Agamemnon, i 


* 


25 , 
and laftly to Olymp 2 Hon 
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FIRST BOOK 


LT 4A 


CHILLES Wrath, to Greece the direful ſpring 
Of woes unnumber'd, heav*nly Goddeſs, ſing ! 
That Wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy 

e Souls of mighty chiefs untimely lain : (reign 

_- | " Whoſe: 


NOTES. 


is ſomething ſtrange that of all the commentators upon 
Homer, there is hardly one whoſe principal deſign is to 
irate the poetical beauties of the author. They are volu- 
dus in explaining thoſe ſciences which he made but ſub- 
nent to his Poetry, and ſparing only upon that art which 
ſitutes his character. This has been occafion'd by the 


tation of men who had more reading than taſte, and 
were 
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2 HOMER ILTAD. Boal 
5 Whoſe limbs unbury'd on the naked ſhore, | 
| Devouring dogs and hungry vultares tore: 


Lin 


— 


were fonder of ſhewing their variety of learning in all kink 

than their fingle underſtanding in Poetry, Hence it come y 
paſs, that their remarks ate rather philoſophical, hiſtoria, 
geographical, allegorical, or in ſhort rather any thing thu 
critical and poetical. Even the Grammarians, tho' thei 
whole buſineſs and uſe be only to render the words of an authy 
intelligible, are ſtrangely touch'd with the pride of doing ſons 
thing more than they ought. The grand ambition of one fort d 
ſcholars is to encreaſe the number of various lections; which 
they have done to ſuch a degree of obſcure diligence, that (as & 
H. Savil obſerv'd) we now begin to value the firſt editions df 
books as moſt correct, becauſe they have been leaſt corre, 
The prevailing paſſion of others is to diſcover new meanings inal 
author, whom they will cauſe to appear myfterious purely for tle 
vanity of being thought to unravel him. Theſe account ita 
diſgrace to be of the opinion of thoſe that preceded them; 
and it is generally the fate of ſuch people who will never iy 
what was ſaid before, to ſay what will never be faid after 
them. If they can but find a word, that has onee been ftraini 

by ſome dark writer, to ſignify any thing different from it 
uſual acceptation; it is frequent with them to apply it cu. 
ſtantly to that uncommon meaning, whenever they meet it 
in a clear writer: For reading is ſo much dearer to them dh 
ſenſe, that they will diſcard it at any time to make way fit 
a criticiſm. In other places where they cannot conteſt the tr 
of the common interpretation, they get themſelves room for di 
ſertation by imaginary Amphibologies, which they will have to k 
defign'd by the Author. This diſpoſition of finding out differeit 
Ggnifications in one thing, may be the effect of either too much, 
or too little wit: For men of a right underſtanding generally { 
at once all that an author can reaſonably mean, but others at 
apt to fancy two meanings for want of knowing one. Not to at 
that there is a vaſt deal of difference between the learning of! 
Critick, and the puzzling of a Grammarian. 

I.ifJ is no eaſy task to make ſomething out of a hunt 
pedants that is not pedantical; yet this he muſt do, ue 


would give a tolerable abſtract of the former 1 , 


— 
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ce great Achilles and Atrides ſtrove, 

ch was the ſov*reign doom, and ſuch the will of Fove! 
Declare, 
r. The: commentaries of Zuſtatbius are indeed an im- 


ſe treaſury of the Greek learning; but as he ſeems to have 
the ſubſtance of whatever others had written upon 


cal author, ſo he is not free from ſome of the foregoing cen- 
tha s There are thoſe who have ſaid, that a judicious ab- 
the & of him alone, might furniſh out ſufficient illuſtrations 
tho Wn Homer. It was reſolv'd to take the trouble of reading 


och that voluminous work, and the reader may be aſſur'd, 
We remarks that any way concern the Poetry or art of the 
Wt, are much fewer than is imagin'd. The greater part of 
Je is already plunder'd by ſucceeding commentators, who 
We: very little but what they owe to him: and I am oblig'd to 
even of Madam Dacier, that ſhe is either more beholden to- 
than ſhe has confeſſed, or has read him leſs than ſhe is 
ing to own, She has made a farther attempt than her pre- 
ors to diſcover the beauties of the Poet; tho' we have 
Wn only her general praiſes, and exclamations inſtead of 
ons. But her remarks all together are the moſt judicious 
ection extant of the ſcatter'd obſervations of the ancients: 
moderns, as her preface is excellent, and her tranſlation 

m i el careful and elegant. Ne | | 

b he chief deſign of the following notes is to comment upon 
cet 1 Sr as a Poet; whatever in them is extracted from others 


un constantly own'd ; the remarks of the ancients are gene- 
u fry ſet at length, and the places cited: all. thoſe of Eufta- 
truth : are collected which fall under this ſcheme: many which 
r di e not acknowledg'd by other commentators, are reſtor'd 
toi the true owner; and the ſame juſtice is ſhown to thoſe 


Ferent d refus'd it to others. 


HE plan of this poem is form'd upon anger and its ill 
rs aft effects, the plan of Virgil's upon pious refignation and its 
ards: and thus every paſſion, or virtue may be the founda- 
of the ſcheme of an Epic, poem. This diſtinction be- 
n two authors who have been ſo ſucceſsful, ſeem'd ne- 


undred ty to be taken notice of, that they who would imitate 
un r may not ſtumble at the very entrance, or ſo curb their 
ors df Sinations, as to deprive us of noble morals told in a 
nel. new 


} 
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IOSprung the fierce ſtrife, from what offended pow'r? 
new variety of accidents. Imitation does not hinder Inf 


| ing the main of their ſtory almoſt ſtep by ſtep; as moſt of t 
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ture. Next he objects it as prepoſterous in Homer to d 
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Declare, O Muſe! in what ill-fated hour 


Latmi 


tion: We may obſerve the rules of nature, and write in t 
Irit of thoſe who have beſt hit upon them; without tab 
e ſame track, beginning in the ſame manner, and folk 


modern writers of Epic poetry have done after one of th 
great Poets. 35 

V. 1.) Quintilian has told us, that from the beginning 
7 's two poems the rules of all Exordiums were demi 
In panc iſſimis venſibus utriuſque operis ingreſſu, legem Proænim ma. 
4 non dico ſervavit, ſed conflituit. Vet Rafpin has been ne 
free with this invocation, in his Compariſon betzueen Homer « 
Virgil; which is by no means the moſt judicious of his wok 
He cavils firft at the Poet's inſiſting ſo much upon the effech 
Acbilles's anger, That it was the cauſe of the woes of tl 
Greeks,” that it ſent ſo many Heroes to the ſhades,” th 
their bodies were left a prey to birds and beaſts,” the in... 
of which he thinks had been ſufficient, One may anf 
that the woes of Greece might conſiſt in ſeveral other thi 
than in the death of her Heroes, which was therefore need 
to be ſpecify'd: As to the bodies, he might have reſeſ um 
how great a curſe the want of burial was accounted by the un 
cients, and how prejudicial it was eſteem'd even to the fl : 
of the deceas'd: We have a moſt particular example of f 
ſtrength of this opinion from the conduct of Sophocles in hi. 
Jax; who thought this very point ſufficient to make the din 
of the laſt act of that tragedy after the death of his Hi 
purely to ſatisfy the audience that he obtain'd the rites of ſepu 


the Muſe to tell him the whole ſtory, and at the ſame tit 
to inform her ſolemnly in his own perſon that twas the t 


of Fove which brought it about, But is a Poet then to be iH Peslee 


ped intirely ignorant of his ſubject, tho' he invoks | 
uſe to relate the particulars? May not Homer be allo 
the krowledge of fo plain a truth, as that the will of Gol 
fulfill'd in all things? Nor does his manner of ſaying this 


ber that he informs the Muſe of it, but only correſponds WoWlcrib 
| the uſual way of defiring information. from another cm 
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tona's ſon a dire contagion ſpread, 


d heap'd the camp with mountains of the dead; 
| The 


any thing, and at the ſame time mentioning that little we 
ow of it in general. What is there more in this paſſage ? 
Sing, O Goddeſs, ' that wrath of Achilles, which prov'd fo 
pernicious to the Greeks : We only know the effects of it, 
that it ſent innumerable brave men to the ſhades, and that it 
was Jove's will it ſhould be ſo. But tell me, O Muſe, what 
was the ſource of this deſtructive anger? I can't comprehend 
at Rapin means by ſaying, it is hard to know where this [nwvo- 
ien ends, and that it is confounded with the narration, which 
manifeſtly begins at AyuTS8; N, Avg vicc But upon the 
ole, methinks the French Criticks play double with us, when 
y ſometimes repreſent the rules of Poetry to be form'd upon the 
ctice of Homer, and at other times arraign their maſter, as if he 
nſgreſs'd them. Horace has ſaid the Exordium of an Epic poem 
tht to be plain and modeſt, and inſtances Homer's as ſach ; and 
din from this very rule will be trying Homer and judging it o- 
wiſe (for he criticiſes alſo upon the beginning of the Odyſſey.) 
t for a full anſwer we may bring the words. of Quintilian 
om Rapĩn himſelf allows to be the beſt of Criticks) concern 
theſe propofitions and invocations of our author. Benews- 
lum auditorem invocatione dearum guas pre fi dere vatibus credi- 
um eff, intentum propofits rerum magnitudine, & docilem fun 
wa celeriter comprebenſd, facit. | 
.] Mau desde de AAA ANA 
tarch obſerves there is a defect in the meaſure of this firſt 
(J ſuppoſe he means in the Esa's of the Patronymick.) 
is he thinks, the fiery vein of Homer making haſte to his 
jeſt, paſt over with a bold negle&, being conſcious of his 
u power and perfection in the greater parts; as ſome (ſays 
who make virtue their ſole aim, paſs by cenſure in ſmaller 
ter. But perhaps we may find no occaſion to ſuppoſe this 
ezlect in him, if we conſider that the word Pelides, had he 
de uſe of it without ſo many alterations as he has put it to 
u., would fill have been true to the rules of mea- 
+ Make but a dipthong of the ſecond. Era and the Tora, 
al of their being two ſyllables (perhaps by. the fault of 
deribers) and the ohjection is gone» Or perhaps it might 
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irſt period ends at Aid 3* ireas{ero Bay, and the interrog 
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The King of Men his rey'rend Prieſt defy'd, 
And, for the King's offence the people dy'd. 


be deſign'd, that the verſe in which he profeſſes to ſing of 
Jent anger ſhould run off in the rapidity of DaQyles. Thi 
he is allow'dto have us'd in other places, and Virgil has been 
ticularly celebrated for it. | 

».8. Will of Fove.] Plutarch in his treatiſe of reading py 
interprets A:5; in this place to fignify Fate, not imagining ita 
ſiſtent with the goodneſs of the ſupreme being, or Jupiter, too 
trive or pra ctiſe any evil againſt men. Euftathius makes [V 
here to refer to the promiſe which Jupiter gave to Then, t 
he would honour her ſon by ſiding with Troy while he ſhoul 
abſent. But to reconcile theſe two opinions, perhaps the meu 
may be, that when Fate had decreed the deſtruction of 1 
Jupiter having the power of incidents to bring it to paſs, full 
that decree by providing means for it. So that the words mayth 
ſpecify the time of action, from the beginning of the poem 
which thoſe incidents work'd, *till the promiſe to Thetis was 
Ald and the deſtruction of Troy aſcertain'd to the Greeks by 
death of Hector. However it is certain that this Poet was nd 
abſolute Faralift, but fill ſuppos'd the power of Fove ſuperi 
For in the ſixteenth Iliad we ſee him defigning to ſave Sai 
tho the Fates had decreed his death, if Juno had not inte 
Neither does he exclude free - will in men; for as he attribute 
deſtruction of the Heroes to the avi of Fove in the begionul 
the Trad, ſo he attributes the deſtruction of Ulyſſess friend 
their r folly in the beginning of the Odyſſes. 


AuTov yap oder ipyory &Taodantyov Ao. * 
*. 9. Declare, O Muſe.] It may be queſtion'd whether 


to the Muſe begins with EE I 3) T& Tp&#ra—— Or whe 
the period does not end till the words, ros Ax αναν,ꝙDg with! 
a fingle interrogation at Tig r dg os egy n— 3 

be inclin'd to-favour the former, and think it a double inten din 
tive, as Milton ſeems to have done in his imitation of this en v 
at the begin 8 of Paradiſe Loft. 5 rows 
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10 
For Chry/es ſought with coſtly gifts to gain 
35 captive daughter from the victor's chain. 
ppliant the venerable father ſtands, 

„les awful enſigns grace his hands: 
& theſe he begs; and lowly bending down, 


tends the ſceptre and the laurel crown. 
He 


Say firſt what cauſe | 
Meov'd our grand parents? & c. And juſt after, 
Who prft adac d them to that foul revolt? 


des that I think the propofition concludes more nobly with 
ſentence, Such was the will of Jove, But the latter being 
pw'd by moſt editions, and by all the tranſlations I have ſeen 
00 ny language, the general acceptation is here comply'd withy 
tranſpoſing the line to keep the ſentence laſt: And the next 
ſes are fo turn'd as to include the double interrogation, and 
the ſame time do juſtice to another interpretation of the 
Gs Ek & d TH, Eu quo tempore; which marks the date 
the quarrel from whence the poem takes its riſe. Cbap- 
eh would have Zx quo underſtood of Fupiter, from whom 
ebate was ſuggeſted; but this claſhes with the line im- 
lately following, where he aſks, What God inſpir'd the con- 
ion? and anſwers, It was Apollo. | 
11. Latona's ſon,] - Here the Author, who firſt invok'd 
Muſe as the Goddeſs of Memory, vaniſhes from the rea- 
view, and leaves her to relate the whole affair through 
poem, whoſe preſence from this time diffuſes an air of 
ood iy over the relation. And leſt this ſhould be loſt to our 
" ebe in the continuation of the ſtory, he ſometimes re- 
ies them with a new invocation at proper intervals. Eu- 
us, | 
20. The ſceptre and the laurel crown.) There is ſomething 
lingly venerable in this appearance of the prieſt. He 
lei with the enſigns of the Gcd he belong'd to; the lau- 
town, now carry'd in his hand to ſhew he was a ſuppliant; 
a golden ſceptre, _which the ancients gave in * to 
| 0%, 
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8 HOMER” ILTAD. Boa 
He ſu'd to all, but ehief implor'd for grace 
The Brother-Kings, of Atreus royal race. ju 

Le Kings and warriors! may your vows be erom 
And Troy's proud walls lie level with the ground, 

25May Fove reſtore you, when your toils are o'er, 
Safe to the pleaſures of your native ſhore. 
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But oh! relieve a wretched parent's pain, ne i 
And give Chryſcis to theſe arms again; 
If mercy fail, yet let my preſents move, I ti 

30 And dread avenging Phebus, ſon of Tove. dag 

The Greeks in ſhouts their joint aſſent declare, 

The prieſt to rey rence, and releaſe the fair. 


Apollb, as they did a filver one to the moon, and other ſat 
other planets, Euſtatbius. | 

V. 23. Ye Kinzs and warriors.] The art of this ſpeech i 
markable. Chryſes cgnſiders the conſtitution of the Gre 
| fore Troy, as made up of troops partly from . Kingdoms 

„ - partly from Democracies: Wherefore he begins with a di 
Sion which comprehends all. After this, as Apols's pri 
- he: prays that they may obtain the two bleſſings they had! 


in view, the conqueſt of Troy, and a ſafe return. Then s A 
names his petition, he offers an extraordinary raaſom; In 
concludes with bidding them fear the God if they refuſe 0 


like one who from his office ſeems . to' foreſee their miſery 
-exhorts/them. to ſhun it. Thus he endeavours to work H Gre: 
art of a general application, by religion, by intereſt, 0 

inſinuation of danger. This is the ſubſtance of what I 
thius remarks-on this place; and in purſuance to his lat ting 
ſervation, the epithet Awenging is added to this verſion, Wl mod 
it may appear the prieſt foretels the anger of his God u. 


\ 
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ſo Atrides: He, with kingly pride, 

uls'd the ſacred Sire, and thus reply'd. 

ce on thy life, and fly theſe hoſtile plains, 

raſk, preſumptuous, what the King detains ; 

ce, with thy laurel crown, and golden rod, 

r truſt too far thoſe enſigns of thy God. 

ne is thy daughter, Prieſt, and ſhall remain; 


OWI 


| pray'rs, and tears, and bribes ſhall plead in vain ; 


— — 
— — 


time ſhall rifle ev'ry youthful grace, 
0 age diſmiſs her from my cold embrace, | 


— 


— 


In 


—— — 


33. He with pride repuli' d.] It has been remark'd in ho- 
of Homer's judgment, and the care he took of his rea- 
morals, that where he ſpeaks of evil actions commit - 
or hard words given, he generally characteriſes them as 
by a previous expreſſion. This paſſage is given as one 
nce of it, where he ſays the repulſe of Chryſes was a 
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ch ü l injurious action in Agamemnon ; And it may be re- _ 
een rd, that before his Heroes treat one another with hard il ; 
oms age in this book, he fill takes care to let us know 1 
a OY were under a diſtraction of anger. Plutarch, of reading _ 
8 pen . \ = 
ad v. 41. Till time ſball rifle ev'ry youthful grace, F 
en 1 And age 1 from * embrace, N 
m; In daily labours of the loom employ dl, 1 
= Or doom'd to deck the bed ſbe once enfay d.] | 
ler 3 ä N 
K l Greek is &vTKGrwoav, which ſignifies either making the bed, 1 
a 


artaking it. Euftathius and Madam. Dacier inſiſt very much 
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tin being taken in the former ſenſe only, for fear of 
laſt ting a looſe idea to the reader, and of offending againſt 
on, modeſty of the Muſe, Who is ſuppos d to relate the 
. n This obſervation may very well become a Biſhop and 


Wy; But that Agamemnon was not ſtudying here for _ 1 
ity 


] 
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I | In daily labours of the loom employ'd, 

Or doom'd to deck the bed ſhe once enjoy'd. 

| | 45 Hence then; to Argos ſhall the maid retire, 

Far from her native ſoil, and weeping fire. 
The trembling prieſt along the ſhore return'd, 

And in the anguiſh of a father mourn'd. 


. — — — r — 


1 | lity of expreſſion, appears from the whole tenour of his ſpe 
| and that he deſign'd Chryſeis for more than a ſervant-mi 


= may be ſeen from ſome other things he ſays of her, er \ 
= that he preferr'd her to his Queen Clytemnefira, &c. the i 
| prudence of which confeſſion, Madam Dacier herſelf has Med 
_ where animadverted upon. Mr, Dryden, in his tranſlation 
= this book, has been juſter to the royal paſſion of Agamen of 
tho' he has carry'd the point ſo much on the other fide, 
to make him promiſe a greater fondneſs for her in her old ge 
| than in her youth, which indeed is hardly credible, 3 
Mine ſbe ſball be, till creeping age and time | 
1 Her bids ave wither'd, 4 4 ber prime; fr 
; Till then my nuptial bed ſbe ſhall attend, t wa 
=_ And having firſt adorn'd it, late aſcend, 
- This for the night ; by day the web and loom, ce 2 
| And bomely bouſbold- taſts Jhall be ber doom, 1 
5 Alu 


Nothing could have made Mr. Dryden capable of this mii 
| | but extreme haſte in writing; which never ought to be imp glo 
[ | as a fault to him, but to thoſe who ſuffer'd ſo noble a geniv 
lie under the neceſſity of it. | 6 

v. 47. The trembling Priefl.] We may take notice here, oW'”: 

for all, that Homer is frequently eloquent in his very fi | 

; Chryſes ſays not a word in anſwer to the Inſults of Agamen tt 
but walks penſively along the ſhore: and the melancholy fog! 


1 


of the verſe admirably expreſſes the condition of the mam. 
. and deſerted father. + Re + | ' ” 
p BJ & A, Tape ive ToavParicBoo -t | ma 


Diſt 
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onſolate, nor daring to complain, 


nt he wander'd by the ſounding main: 

[, ſafe at diſtance to his God he prays, 

God who darts around the world his rays. 

) Smintheus ! ſprung from fair Latona's line, 

ju guardian pow'r of Cilla the divine, 

ju ſource of light ! whom Teredos adores, 

|whoſe bright preſence gilds thy Chry/a's ſhores: 
er with wreaths I hung thy ſacred fane, | 
ed the flames with fat of Oxen lain ; 

| of the filver bow! thy ſhafts employ, 

ge thy ſervant, and the Greeks deſtroy. 

hus Chry/es pray d: The fav'ring Pow'r attends, 

| from Olympus” lofty tops deſcends. = 

t was his bow, the Grecian hearts to wound ; 

ce as he mov'd, his filver ſhafts reſound. 

athing revenge, a ſudden night he ſpread, 

gloomy darkneſs roll'd around his head. 
. 

| throughout his whole work to let no prayer ever fall 
which has juſtice on its ſide; but he who prays, either 
his enemy, or has ſigns given him that he has been heard, 
friends return, or his undertaking ſucceeds, or ſome other 


e good happens. So far inſtructive and uſeful to life has 
made his fable. | 


o 
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The fleet in view, he twang'd his deadly bow, 


| 
On males and degs thi infection rt began; =" 


| And hiſſing fly the feather'd fates below. 
ö 885 | 0 512 fan a 
= 70 And laſt, the vengeful arrows fix d in ; 


5. 67. He bent his deadly bow.) In the tenth year of the fv 
of Troy a plague happen'd in the Grecian camp, occaſion d per 
by immoderate heats and groſs exhalations. At the introdudi 
of this accident Homer begins his Poem, and takes occaſion fro 
it to open the ſcene of action with a moſt beautiful allegory, 
ſuppoſes that ſuch afflictions are ſent from Heaven for the puni 
ment of our evil actions; and becauſe the Sun was a principal 
ſtrument of it, he ſays it was ſent to puniſh Agamemnon for dep 
Gng that God, and injuring his Prieſt. Euftathrus, | 

v. 6g. Mules and dogs.] Hippocrates obſerves two things i 
Plagues ; that their cauſe is in the air, and that different animi 
are differently touch'd by them, according to their nature or n 
riſhment. This philoſophy Spondanus refers to the plague hn 
mention d. Firſt, the cauſe is in the air, by reaſon of the dat 
or beams of Apollo. Secondly, the mules and dogs are ſaid to d 
ſooner than the men; partly becauſe they have by nature a quick 
; neſs of ſmell, which makes the infection ſooner perceivabl 


and partly by the nouriſhment they take, their feeding on f 
earth with prone heads making the exhalation more eaſy w. 
ſuck'd in with it. Thus has Hippocrates, ſo long after Hm 
writ, ſubſcrib'd to his knowledge in the riſe and progreſs bf til 
diſtemper. There have been ſome who have referr'd this paſly 
to a religious ſenſe, making the death of the mules and dogs 
fore the men to point out a kind of method of providence in putil 


ing, whereby it ſends ſome previous afflictions to warn mankin = 
ſo as to make them ſhun the greater evils by repentance. This May. 


eur Dacier in his notes on Ariſtotle's art of poetry, calls 21 
mark perfectly fine and agreeable to God's method of fend 
plagues on the Ægyptians, where firſt horſes, aſſes, C vn 
ſmitten, and afterwards the men themſelves. ads t 


.% 
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or nine long nights, thro' all the duſky air 
he Pyres thick - flaming ſhot a diſmal glare. 
at e er the tenth revolving day was run, 
pid by Jus, Thetis' god-like ſon "he 
Wonven'd to council all the Grecian train; 
or and the Goddeſs mourn'd her Heroes ſlain. 
Th' aſſembly ſeated, riſing o'er the reſt, 
lilles thus the King of men addreſt. + 1 
Why leave we not the fatal 7-9jan ſhore, 
Ind meaſure back the ſeas we croſt before? 


The 


5. 74+ Thetis' god!ike ſor Convenes a council,] On the tenth 
y a council is held to enquire why the Gods were angry ? Plu- 
rcb obſerves, how juſtly he applies the characters of his perſons 
the incidents; not making Agamemnon but Achilles call this 
uncil, who of all the Kings was moſt capable of making obſerva- 
Ins upon the plague, and of foreſeeing its duration, as having been 
I by Chiron to the ſtudy of Phyſick. One may mention alſo a 
mark of Euftathius in purſuance to this, that Funo's adviſing 
Im in this caſe might allude to his knowledge of an evil tempera- 
tin the air, of which ſhe was Goddeſs. 
V. 79. Why leave wwe not the fatal Trojan ſhore, &c.] The ar- 
lice of this ſpeech (according to Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, in 
s ſecond diſcourſe, rep ox pdliopever) is admirably car- 
4d on to open an accuſation againſt Agamemnon, whom A 
illes ſuſpects to be the cauſe of all their miſeries. He di- 
Ks himſelf not to the aſſembly, but to Agamemnon; he 
ies not only the plague but the war too, as having ex- 
puſted them all, which was evidently due to his family. He 
ads the Aug ur: he would conſult, by pointing at ſomething 
teh done with reſpect to Apollo, And while he continues 
thin the guard of civil expreſſion, ſcattering his inſinua- 
You I. 5 = tions 
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The plague deſtroying whom the ſword would ſpate, 
*Tis time to fave the few remains of war. 

But let ſome Prophet, or ſome ſacred Sage, 
Explore the cauſe of great Apollb's ragez F 
85 Or learn the waſteful vengeance to remove, | | 
By myſtic dreams, for dreams deſcend from Fove. 


tions, he encourages thoſe who may have more knowledge 
ſpeak out boldly, by letting them ſee there is a party made 
their ſafety z which has its effect immediately in the folloi 
ſpeech of Chalcas, whoſe demand of protection ſhows upon wh 
the offence is to be plac'd. | 

V. $6. By myſtic dreams.] It does not ſeem that by the m 
vs pe an interpreter of dreams is meant, for we have no li 
of any preceding dream which wants to be interpreted. Wen 
therefore more probably refer it to ſuch who us d (after perfora 
proper rites)to lie down at ſome ſacred place, and expect a dream fi 
the Gods upon any particular ſubje& which they deſir d. Thatt 
was a practice amongſt them, appears from the Temples of 4 
araus in Baotia, and Padalirius in Apulia, where the enqui 
was oblig'd to ſleep at the altar upon the skin of the beaſt he hall 


crificed, in order to obtain an anſwer. It is in this manner ii ©! 
Latinus in Virgil's ſeventh book goes to dream in the Templ 
Faunus, where we have a particular deſcription of the whole 

tom. Strabo, lib, 16, has ſpoken concerning the Temple of } 

ſale n as a place of this nature; here (ſays he) the peo d. 


“ therdream'd for themſelves, or procur'd ſome good dream 
«& do it:“ By which it ſhould ſeem he had read ſomething conat 
ing the viſions of their Prophets, as that which Samuel had vi 
he was orger'd to ſleep a third time before the ark, and upon 0icript 
ſo had an account of the deſtruction of £/:'s houſe ; or that wi 
happen'd to Solomon after having ſacrific'd before the ark at Gi N 
The ſame author has alſo mention'd the Temple of Serapis, i 
ſeventeenth book, as a place for receiving oracles by dreams. 
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roken vows this heavy curſe have laid, 
altars ſmoke, and hecatombs be paid. 5 
ay'n aton'd ſhall dying Greece reſtore, 

| Phabus dart his burning ſhafts no more. 
ee aid, and fate: when Chalcas thus reply'd, 
. las the wiſe, the Grecian prieſt and guide, 
t ſacred Seer, whoſe comprehenſive view 
paſt, the preſent, and the future knew. | 
iſing ſlow, the venerable Sage 
s ſpoke the prudence and the fears of age. 
lov'd of Fowe, Achilles! would'ſt thou know 
y angry Phebus bends his fatal bow? 
give thy faith, and plight a Prince's word 
fre protection, by thy pow'r and ſword. 
I muſt ſpeak what wiſdom would conceal, 
truths, invidious to the Great, reveal. 


57. Belw'd of Jove, Achilles!) Theſe appellations of 
and honour, with which the Heroes in Homer ſo fre- 
y ſalute each other, were agreeable to the ſtyle of the 
nt times, as appears from ſeveral of the like nature in 
Icripture, Milton has not been wanting to give his poem 


always accoſt each other with ſome title, that ex preſſes a 
K to the dignity of human nature. | 


Daugbter of God and Man, immortal Eve 


Adam, Earth's | ballow'd- mould of God inſpir” d. 
Mering of bea ven and earth, and all earth's Lord, &. 


OE F 2 | | Bold 
1 * . 


alt of antiquity, throughout which our firft parents al- 
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Bold is the taſk, when ſubjects grown too wile, 

Inſtruct a Monarch where his error lies; 
to5For tho we deem the ſhort-liv'd fury paſt, 

"Tis ſure, the Mighty will revenge at laft. 

To whom Pelides. From thy inmoſt ſoul 
Speak what thou know'ſt, and ſpeak without control 
Ev'n by that God I ſwear, who rules the day, 

IioTo whom thy hands the vows of Greece convey, 
And whoſe bleſt Oracles thy lips declare; 
Long as Achilles breathes this vital _— 
No daring Greek of all the num'rous band, 
. Againſt his Prieſt ſhall lift an impious hand: 
115 Not ev'n the Chief by whom our hoſts are led, 
The King of Kings, ſhall touch that ſacred head. 80 


Encovrag'd thus, the blameleſs man replies; 
Nor vows unpaid, nor ſlighted ſacrificę, 


V. 115. Not even the Chief.] After Achilles had brot Pes 
Chalcas by his dark doubts concerning Agamemnon, C alia 
perceiv'd them, and was unwilling to be the firſt that! 
the King, artfully demands a protection in ſuch a manne 
confirms thoſe doubts, and extorts from Achilles this warm 
particular expreſſion. That he would protect him ev 
<c gainſt Agamemnon,” (who, as he ſays, is now the gm 
man of Greece, to hint that at the expiration of the wit 
ſhould be again reduc'd to be barely King: of Myceræ.) 
place Plutarch takes notice of as the firſt in which A 
ſhews his contempt of ſovereign authority. 


V. 117, The blameleſs.) The epithet d&vpur, or blant 
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t he, our Chief, provok'd the raging peſt, 
poll 's vengeance for his injur'd Prieſt. 
or will the God's awaken'd fury ceaſe, m 
t plagues ſhall ſpread, and fun' ral fires increaſe, 
ill the great King, without a ranſom paid, 
o her own Chry/a ſend the black-ey*'d maid. 
rhaps, with added facrifice and pray' r, 
e Prieſt may pardon, and the God may ſpare. 
The Prophet ſpoke; when with a gloomy frown 
he Monarch ſtarted from his ſhining throne; 
ack choler fill'd his breaſt that boibd with ire, 
nd from his eyeballs flaſh'd the living fire. 
my accurſt! denouncing miſchief ſtill ; 
bophet of plagues, for ever boding ill! 
; | | Seal! 


frequent in Homer, but not always uſed with ſo much pro- 
ety as here, The reader may obſerve that care has not been 
anting thro* this - tranſlation, to preſerve thoſe epithets which 
peculiar to the author, whenever they receive any beau 
Im the circumſtances! about them; as this of b/ameleſs ma- 
eſtly does in the preſent paſſage. It is not only apply'd to 
prieſt, but to one who. being conſcious of the truth, prepares 
th an honeſt boldneſs to diſcover it. 7 
V. 131. Augur accurſt.] This expreſſion is not merely thrown © 
It by chance, but proves what Chalcas faid of the King when 
> aſk'd protection, That he harbour'd anger in his heart. 
or it aims at the prediction Chalcas had given at Aulis nine 
ram befcre, for the ſacrificing his daughter Ipbigenia. Spon- 
anus, 
This, and the two following lines, are in a manner repeti- 
: F 3 ; tions 
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Still muſt that tongue ſome wounding meſſage bring, t i 
And ſtill thy prieſtly pride provoke thy King? Ir ( 
135 For this are Phebus Oracles explor d, n 
| To teach the Greeks to murmur at their Lord? d 
For this with falſhoods is my honour ſtain'd; en 

Is Heav'n offended, and a Prieſt profan'd, FR 
Becauſe my Prize, my beauteous maid I hold, v: 
x40And heav'nly charms prefer to proffer'd gold? T 


A maid, unmatch'd in manners as in face, 

Skill d in each art, and crown'd with every grace. . 

Not half Io dear were Chtemneftra's charms, Tof 
- When firſt ker blooming beauties bleſt my arms, 


tions of the ſame thing thrice over. It is left to the rem 
$0 conſider how far it may be .allow'd, or rather prais'd ny 
a beauty, when we confider with Euftathius that it is a moſt whip” 
tural effect of anger to be full of words, and” inſiſting 
that which galls us. We may add, that theſe reiterated d 
Preſſions might be ſuppos'd to be thrown out one after anotid 
as Agamemnon is ſtruck in the confuſion ef his paſſion, M. 
by the remembrance of one prophecy, and then of anf 
which the ſame man had utter'd againſt him. Þ 
9. 143. Net balf fo dear were Clytemneftra's charms.) A 
menmon having heard the charge which Chalcas drew up 3 h 
him in two particulars, that he had affronted the Prieſt, ; ” 
refus'd to reſtore his daughter; he offers one anſwer win": 
gives ſoftening colours to both, that he lov'd her as 
his Queen Clyremneftira for her perfections. Thus he 10 
ſeem to fatisfy the father by kindneſs to his daughter, to d 
cuſe himſelf before the Greeks for what is paſt, and to mit 
- _ of yielding. her, and ſacrificing his paſſion for i 
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if the Gods demand her, let her fail ; 

r cares are only for the publick weal : 

me be deem'd the hateful cauſe of all, 

kd ſuffer, rather than my people fall. 

e prize, the beauteous prize I will reſign, 
dearly valu'd, and ſo juſtly mine. 


t fince for common good I yield the fair, -- 


y private loſs let grateful Greece repair; 
pr rewarded let your Prince complain, 
at he alone has fought and bled in vain. 
Inſatiate King (Achilles thus replies) 

nd of the pow'r, but fonder of the prize 


 Would't 


ws loud, it ſeems proper to prepare the reader, and pre- 
it bis miſtake in the character of Achilles, which might 
& him in ſeveral particulars following. We ſhould know 
t the Poet rather ſtudy d nature than perfection, in the 
ſing down his characters. He reſolv'd to ſing the conſe- 
enees of anger; he conſider' d what virtues and vices would 
hduce moſt to bring his Moral out ef the Fable; and art- 
lly diſpos d them in his chief perſons after the manner in 
ich we generally find them; making the fault which moſt 
uliarly attends any good quality, to refide with it. Thus 
has plac'd pride with magnanimity in Agamemmon, and: 
ſt with prudence in Uly/es, Ard thus we muſt take his A 
les, not as a mere heroiek diſpaſſion'd character, but as 


almoſt invincible, and aſſumes an uncontroul'd carriage: 
on the ſelf · conſciouſneſs of his worth; whoſe high ſtrain- 
honour will not ſuffer him to betray his friends, or fight 
unſt them, even when he thinks they have affronted him; 
0 | F 4 but- 


5. 155. Inſatiate King.) Here, where this paſſion of anger 


Mpounded of courage and anger; one who finds him 
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Would'ſt thou the Greeks their lawful prey ſhou'd ji 
The due reward of many a well-fought field! 
I] be ſpoils of cities raz d, and warriours ſlain, 

160 We ſhare with juſtice, as with toil we gain: 
But to reſume whateꝰ er thy aw rice craves, 
(That trick of tyrants) may be borne by ſlaves. 
Yet if our Chief for plunder only fight, 


The ſpoils of 1lion ſhall thy loſs requite, 15 
165 Whene'er, by Jovꝰs decree, our conqu' ring po-) n Ne! 
Shall humble to the duſt her lofty tow'rs. "PF 


Then thus the King. Shall I my prize reſign | 
With tame content, and thou poſſeſt of thine ? 
Great as thou art, and like a God in fight, 
170 Think not to rob me of a ſoldier's right. 


but whoſe inexorable reſentment will not let him hear ken to a 
terms of accommodation. Theſe are the lights and ſhades of 
character, which Homer has heighten'd and darken'd in extreme 
becauſe on the one fide valour is the darling quality of Epic Poetry 
and on the other, anger the particular ſubje& of this Poem. Wha 
characters thus mix'd are well conducted, though they be not mt 
rally beautiful quite through, they conduce more to the end, a 
are ſtill poetically perfect. | — 

Plutarch takes occa ſion from the obſervation of this condut 8 
Homer, to applaud his juſt imitation of nature and truth, in rem 
ſenting virtues and vices intermix'd in his Heroes: contrary to U 
paradoxes and ſtrange poſitions of the Stoicks, who held that n 
vice could conſiſt with virtue, nor the leaſt virtue with vice. Pl 
de aud, Poetis, | 
F. 169, Great as thou art, and like a Ged in fight, ] The war 
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t thy demand ſhall I reſtore the maid? 

r| let the juſt equivalent be paid; 

ich as a King might aſk ; and let it be 
treaſure worthy her, and worthy me. 3 
© grant me this, or with a monarch's claim 
his hand ſhall ſeize ſome other captive dame. 
he mighty Ajax ſhall his prize reſign, | 

* ſpoils, or ev'n thy own be mine. 

he man who ſuffers, loudly may complain; 

d rage he may, but he ſhall rage in vain. 


the original are Occeſuen? *Aygianed. Ulyſſes is ſoon after 


g'd-like is not uſed by the Poet to ſignify perſection in men, 
apply'd to confiderable perſons upon account of ſome 
ticular qualification or advantage, which they were poſſeſ&d' 


üb'd to Achilles on account of his great valour, to Ulyſ- 
for his pre heminence in. wiſdom; even to Paris for his ex- 
ding beauty, and to. Ciytæmneſtra for ſeveral fair endow- 
* Ane Nene 

. 172. Firſt let the juſt egquivalent.] The reaſoning in point 
right between Achilles and Agamemnoen ſeems to be this. 


in's captive without a new diſtribution, it being an inva ſion of 
vate property. On the other hand, as Agamemnon's power 
limited, how came it that all the Grecian Captains would 
mit to an illegal and arbitrary action? I think the legal! 
ence fur his ſeizing Briſeis muſt have been founded upon 
it Law, whereby the Commander in chief had the power 
taking what part of the prey bg pleas'd for his own uſe? 
Id he being oblig'd to reſtore what he had taken, it ſeem'd 
juſt that he ſhould have a ſecond choice, | 


F: 8 | Put 
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I's Arog, and others in other places. The phraſe of divine 


far above the common ſtandard of mankind. ' Thus it is 


billes pleads that Apamemnon. could not ſeize upon any other 


CY 
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But this when time requires It now remains 
We launch a bark to plow the watry plains, 
And waft the ſacrifice to Chry/a's ſhores, 
With choſen pilots, and with lab'ring oars.. 
I85Soon ſhall the fair the ſable ſhip aſcend, 
And ſome deputed Prince the charge attend; 
This Creta's King, or ax ſhall fulfill, 
Or wiſe Uly/es ſee perform'd our will; 
Or, if our royal pleaſure ſhall ordain, 
ro. Achilles {elf conduct her o'er the Main; 
Let fierce Athilles, dreadful in his rage, 
The God propitiate, and the peſt aſſuage. 
At this, Pelides frowning ftern, reply'd :: 
O tyrant, arm'd with inſolence and pride 
x95 Inglorious flave to int'reſt, ever join'd 
With fraud, unwerthy of a royal mind! 
What gen'rous Greet, obedient to thy word, 
Shall form an ambuſh, or ſhall lift the ſword 7 
What cauſe have I to war at thy decree? 
200 The diſtant Tregjars never injur'd me: 
To Phthia's realms no hoſtile troops they led, 
Safe in her vales my warlike courſers fed; 
Far hence remov'd, the hoarſe-reſounding main,. 
And walls of rocks, ſecure my native reign,. 
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Thoſe fruitful ſoil luxuriant harveſts grace, 5 
zich in her fruits, and in her martial race. 

lither we ſail'd, a voluntary throng, 


avenge a private, not a publick wrong: 

What elſe to Troy th' aſſembled nations draws, 

lt thine, ungrateful, and thy brother's cauſe 7 
this the pay our blood and toils deſerve, 
ipracd and injur'd by the man we ſerve. 

Ind dar'ſt thou threat to-ſnatch my prize away, 
Due to the deeds of many a dreadful day > 


y- 213. Anddar'Þ} thou threat to ſnatch my prize away; 

Due to the deeds of many a dreadful day 7 
te anger of theſe two Princes was equally upon the account of- 
omen, but yet it is obſervable that they are conducted with a- 
ferent air. Agamemnon appears as a lover, Achilles as a warri- 
r: The one ſpeaks of Chryſers as a beauty whom he valu'd e- 
il to his wife, and whoſe merit was too confiderable to be eaſily 
ben'd ; the other treats Briſeis as a ſlave, whom he is contern'd 
preſerve in point of honour, and as a teſtimony of his glory. 
ence it is that we never hear him mention her but as his Spoil, 
de Reward of War, the Gift the Grecians gave bim, or the like 
preſſions: And accordingly he yields her up, not in grief for a 
ſtreſs whom: he loſes, but in ſullenneſs for an injury that is done 
Im. This obſervation is Madam Dacier's, and will often appear 
it as we proceed farther. Nothing is finer than the Moral 
own us in this quarrel; of the blindheſs and partiality of man- 
ind to their own faults: Phe Grecians make a war to recover 
woman that was raviſh'd, and are in danger to fall in the attempt 
| a diſpate about another. Agamemnon while he is revenging a. 
de, commits one 5 and Achilles While he is in the utmoſt fury 
öl, reproaches Ag amemvon for his paſſionate tempers 
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215 A prize as ſmall, O tyrant! match'd with thine, 
As thy own actions if compar'd to mine. 
Thine in each conqueſt is the wealthy prey, 
Tho' mine the ſweat and danger of the day. 
Some trivial preſent to iny ſhips I bear, 
2200r barren praiſes pay the wounds of war. 
But know, proud monarch, I'm thy ſlave no more; 
My fleet ſhall waft me to Thgſalia's ſhore. 
Left by Achilles on the Trojan plain, | 
What ſpoils, what conqueſts ſhall A4rrides gain? 
225 To this the King: Fly, mighty warriour ! fly, 
Thy aid we need not, and thy threats defy. 
There want not chiefs in ſuch a cauſe to fight, 
And Fove himſelf ſhall guard a monarch's right. 
Of all the Kings (the Gods diſtinguiſh'd care) 
230 To power ſuperiour none ſuch hatred bear: 


Stri 


V. 225, Fly, mighty wvarriour.) Achilles, having threaten d 
leave them in the formes ſpeech, and ſpoken of his warlike a&ton 
the Poet here puts an artful piece of ſpite in the mouth of Agant 
non, making him opprobriouſly brand his retreat as a flight, 4 
leſſen the appearance of his courage, by calling it the love of c 
tention and flaughhter. | 5 
V. 229. Kings, the Gods diſtinguiſt'd care.] In the original 

| Is AuoIpeer;, or nurft by Jove. Homer often uſcs to cal! 
„Kings by ſuch. epithets as Atyeverg, horn of the Gods, or Aj 
h rg, bred by the God; by which he points out to theme 
e offices they were ordain'd for; and to their — 
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- and debate thy reſtleſs ſoul employ, 

wars and horrours are thy ſavage joy. 

ou haſt ſtrength,” twas Heay'n that ſtrength beſtow'd, 

know, vain man! thy valour is from God. 
, launch thy veſſels, fly with ſpeed away, 

thy own realms with arbitrary ſway : 

ed thee not, but prize at equal rate | 
ſhort-liv'd friendſhip, and thy groundleſs hate, 
chreat thy earth-born Myrmidons ; but here 


we 


mine to threaten, Prince, and thine to fear. 
dw, if the God the beauteous dame demand, 

bark ſhall waft her to her native land; 

then prepare, imperious Prince! prepare, 

ce as thou art, to yield thy captive fair : 

in thy tent P11 ſeize the blooming prize, 
lov'd Briſeis with the radiant eyes. 
ce ſhalt thou prove my might, and curſe the hour, 
bu ſtood'ſt a rival of imperial pow'r; 
| hence to all our hoſt it ſhall be known, 
it Kings are ſubject to the Gods alone. 


- 


ence that ſhould be paid them. Theſe expreſſions are per- 


il! 
call in the exalted Ryle of the eaſtęrn nations, and correſpon- 


to thoſe places of holy ſcripture where they are call'd Gods, 
br Som: of the moſt Hb. 


Achilles 
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Achilles heard, with grief and rage oppreſt, 
His heart ſwell'd high, and labour'd in his breaſt, 
Diſtracting thoughts by turns his boſom rul'd, 57 
Now ſir d by wrath, and now by reaſon cool'd : 
255 That prompts his hand to draw the deadly ſword, 
Force thro the Greeks, and pierce their haughty Lord 
This whiſpers ſoft, his vengeance to controul, De 
And calm the riſing tempeſt of his ſoul. 
Juſt as in anguiſh of ſuſpence he ſtay'd, 
260While half unſheath'd appear'd the glitt ring blade, 
Minerva ſwift deſcended from above, ä ache 
Juno. Sent by the * ſiſter and the wife of Fove z- 


# 


y. 261. Minerva feift deſcended from above.] Homer havin 
by degrees rais'd Achilles to ſuch a pitch of fury, as to mul 
him capable of attempting Agamemnon's life in the cound 
Pallas the Goddeſs. of Wiſdom deſcends, and being ſeen ol 
by him, pulls him back in the very inſtant of execution, I 
parleys with her a while, as imagining ſhe would adviſe Ii 
to proceed, but upon the promiſe of ſuch a time wherein the 
ſhould be a full reparation of his honour, he ſheaths l 
ſword in obedience to her. She aſcends to Heaven, and! 
being left to himſelf, falls again upon his General with bit 
ter expreſſions. The allegory here may be allow'd by ert 
reader to be unforc'd: The prudence of Achilles checks Il 
in the raſheſt moment of his anger, it works upon him ul 
ſeen to others, but does; not entirely prevail upon him to& 
Kft 'till he remembers his: on importance, and depend i 
on it that there will be a neceſſity. of their courting bin 
any expence into the alliance again.., Having perſuaded ul 
elf by ſuch, reflections, he forbears to attack his Genen 
but thinking that he ſacrifices. enough to prudence by — 
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r both the Princes claim'd her equal care) 
ind ſhe ſtood, and by the golden hair 

11:5 ſeiz d; to him alone confeſt; 

able cloud conceal'd her from the reſt. 
es, and ſudden to the Goddeſs cries, 
LodWown by the flames that ſparkle from her eyes. 
Deſcends Minerva, in her guardian care, 
heay'nly witneſs of the wrongs I bear 


e, lets the thought of it vaniſh from him; and no- 
tier is wiſdom gone, but he falls into more violent re- 
aches for the gratification of his paſſion, All this is a 

beautiful paſſage, whoſe Moral is evident, and generally- 
ed on by the Commentators, : N 


) carry on this allegory after the moſt minute manner, re- 
this to the eyes of Achilles, as indeed we muſt, if we en- 
ly deftroy the bodily appearance of Minerva. But what 

defigning to have his Moral ſo open, would take pains: 
form it into a Fable? In the proper mythological ſenſe, 
' paſſage ſhould be referr'd to Minerva; according to an 
hon of the ancients, who ſuppos'd that the Gods had a 


165 opinion, appears from his uſe of it in other places, as 
bs in the third Liad Helena by this means diſcovers Venus: 
chat he meant it here, is particularly aſſerted by Heliodo- 


in the third book of his Ætbiopict hiſtory. The Gods, 
he, © are known in their apparitions to men by the fix'd: 
lire of their eyes, or their gliding paſſage through air 
tout moving their feet; theſe marks Homer has us'd 
om his knowledge of the u yptian learning, applying 
me to Pallas, and the other to Neptune. Madam Dacier 
tone into the contrary opinion, and blames Euftathius and 


$ to arkle, when. her ſpeech was mild. 


83 ' From. 


268. Known by the flames that ſparkle from ber eyes.] They 


liar light in their eyes. That Homer was not ignorant of 


ts without overthrowing theſe authorities, or aſſigning 
other reaſqn but that it was not proper for Minerva's 
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From Atren, ſon? Then let thoſe eyes that view 
The daring crime, behold the vengeance too, 
Forbear! (the progeny of Fove replies) 50 
Io calm thy fury I forſake the ſkies: " 
275 Let great Achilles, to the Gods refignd, Me 

To reaſon yield the empire o'er his mind. 

By awful Juno this command is giv'n; 

The King and you are both the care of Heav'n. 

The force of keen reproaches let him feel, 
28 chut ſheath, obedient, thy revenging ſteel. On 
For I pronounce (and truſt a heav'nly pow'r) 
Thy injur'd honour has its fated hour, be 
When the proud monarch ſhall thy arms implore rein 
And bribe. thy friendſhip with a boundleſs ftore, ſi. 
28 Then let revenge no longer bear the fway, 
Command thy paſſions, and the Gods obey. | 
Io her Pelides. With regardful ear oth 
'Tis juſt, O Goddeſs! I thy dictates hear. 
Hard as it is, my vengeance I ſuppreſs: | 
290Thoſe who revere the Gods, the Gods will bleſs. kewit 
He ſaid, obſervant of the blue-ey'd maid ; ore 
Then in the ſheath return'd the ſhining blade. * in 
The Goddeſs ſwift to high Olympus flies, 
And joins the ſacred ſenate of the ſkizs. 
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Nor yet the rage his boiling breaſt forſook, 
hich thus redoubling on Atrides broke. 
nonſter ! mix'd of inſolence and fear, 


du dog in forehead, but in heart a deer! 
en wert thou known in ambuſh'd fights to dare, 
nobly face the horrid front of war ? 


298. Thou dag in forebead.] It has been one of the objections 
ſt the manners of Homer's Heroes, that they are abuſive. 
ni. de Ia Motte affirms in his diſcourſe upon the Liad, that 
t men differ from the vulgar in their manner of expreſſing their 
on; but certainly in violent paſſions (ſuch as thoſe of Acbilles 
Agamemnon) the Great are as ſubject as any others to theſe 
s ; of which we have frequent examples both from hiſtory and 
ience, Plutarch, taking notice of this line, gives it asa par- 
ar commendation of Homer, that he conſtantly affords us a 
ne lecture of morality in his repre henſions and gots, by re- 
tring them not to the goods of Prtadeb⸗ the body, but thoſe of 
de mind, which are in our power, and for which we are blame- 
le or praiſe-Worthy. Thus, ſays he, Agamemnon is reproach'd 
r impudence and fear, Ajax for vain- bragging, Idomeneus for 
te love of contention, and Ulyſſes does not reprove even Ther= .. 
es but as a babbler, tho' he had ſo many perſonal, deformities 
object to him. In like manner alſo the appellations and epi- 
gets with which they accoſt one another, are generally founded 
n ſome diſtinguiſhing qualification of merit, as Wiſe Ulyfles, 
ector equal to Jove in Wiſdom, Achilles chief Glory of the 
preeks,” and the like, Plutarch of reading Poets, | 
299. In ambuſh'd fights to dare.) Homer has magnify'd the 

as the boldeſt manner of fight. They went upon thoſe 
es with a few men only, and generally the moft daring of the 
„ on occaſions of the greateſt hazard, where they were there 
more expos'd than in a regular battel, Thus Idomeneus in the 
enth book, expreſſly tells Meriones, that the greateſt courage 
ars in this way of ſervice, each man being in a manner ſingled 
o the proof of it. Enuftathins, | A 
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. 
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"Tis ours, the chance of fighting fields to try, 
Thine to look on, and bid the Valiant die. 
So much tis ſafer thro? the camp to go, hl 
And rob a ſubject than deſpoil a foe. 
305Scourge of thy people, violent and baſe ! 
Bent in Fove's anger on a ſlaviſh race, 
Who loſt to ſenſe of gen rous freedom paſt, 
Are tam'd to wrongs, or this had been thy laſt. 
Now by this ſacred feeptre, hear me ſwear, M 
31cWhich never more ſhall leaves or bloſſoms bear, | 
x wh 


- 


J. 309. Now zy this ſacred ſeehtre.] Spondaris in this 
Plaines Nane, fr fl ing t ed makes Acbillis in 
yup ſwear by the firſt thing he meets with: and then afſign 
m himſelf) two cauſes, which the other had mention d fopl 
before, that ĩt is a wonder they could be overlook d. The ſubſt 
of the whole paſſage in Euftatbius, is, that if we conſidet 
ſceptre fimply as wood, Achilles after the manner of the ant 
takes in his tranſport the firſt thing to ſwear by; but that I. 
himſelf has in the proceſs of the deſcription afſign'd reaſons u 
is * ſor the occaſion, which may be ſeen by conſidering i 
boli: y- Firft, That as the wood being cut from the tre 
never reunite and flouriſh, ſo neither ſhould their amity eve" 
riſh again, after they were divided by this contention, Sect 
That a ſceptre being the mark of power, and ſymbol of jufiicy 
ſwear by it might in effect be conſtrued ſwearing by the 0 
Power, and by Juſtice it ſelf ; and * is ſpoken i 
Ariftotle, 3. J. Polit. as a uſual ſolemn oath of Kings. 
I cannot leave this paſſage without ſhowing, in opp0h 
to Tome moderns who have criticiz'd upon it as ted10us, | 
1 has been eſteem'd a beauty by the ancients, and © 
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Thich ſever'd from the trunk (as I from thee) 
n the bare mountains left its parent tree; 

his ſceptre, form'd by temper'd ſteel to prove 

w enſign of the delegates of Fove, 


R 


n in its imitation. Yirgil has almoſt tranſcrib'd it in hs 
An, for the ſceptre of Latinus. | 


Ut ſceptrum boc ( ſceptrum dextra nam fort? gerebat? 
. fronde 2 7 virgulta 1 4 
Cam ſemel in ſylvis imo de _ reciſum, 

Matre caret, poſuitque comas & brachia ferro; 

Olim arbos, nunc artificis manus ere decoro 


bclufit, patribuſgue dedit geftare Latinis. 


I cannot think this comes up to the ſpirit or propriety df 
„ notwithſtanding the judg ment of Scaliger, who decides 
Vigil, upon a trivial compariſon of the wording in each, 
cap, 3. Poet, It fails in a greater point than any he has men- 
ch which is, that being there us'd on occaſion of a peacey 
no emblematical reference to diviſion, and yet deſcribes 
cutting of the wood and its e to bloom and 
h again, in as many words as Homer. It is borrow'd by 
tu Flaccus in his third book, where he makes Jaſon ſweat 
warriour by his ſpear, | 


Hanc ego magnanimi ſpolium Didymaonis baftam, 


ns V 
8 it Ut ſemel en awulſa Jugs 4 matre perempta, - 
tr We neque jam frondes uirides neque proferet umbras, 


Lida minifleria & duras. obit borrida pugnas, 
171. —— — 


indeed, however he may here borrow ſome expreſſions - 
Virgil, or fall below him in others, he has nevertheleſs 
to Homer in the emblem, by introducing the oath upon 
grief for failing to Colchrs without Hercules, when he had 
ited him from the body of the Argonauts to ſearch after 
8. To render the beauty of this paſſage more manifeſt. 
Unfion is inſerted (but with the feweſt words poſſible) in- 


From. 
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15 From whom the power of laws and j uſtice ſ prings: 


(Tremendous oath! inviolate to Kings) 
By this I ſwear, when bleeding Greece again 
Shall call Achilles, ſhe ſhall call in vain. 
When fluſh'd with ſlaughter, Hector comes to ſpread 
320 The purpled ſhore with mountains of the dead, 
Then ſhalt thou mourn th' affront thy madneſs gar: 
Forc'd to deplore, when impotent to fave: 
Then rage in bitterneſs of ſoul, to know 
This act has made the braveſt Greek thy foe. 


325 He ſpoke; and furious, hur d againſt the groud (ſp. 
His Sceptre ſtar rd with golden ſtuds around. 17 
Then ſternly filent ſate. With like diſdain, 
The raging King return d his frowns again. to 
o dm (Herr paſſion with the words of age, * 
3 zoslow from his ſeat aroſe the Pylian ſage, | 18 
Experiened Nefor, in perſuaſion fill'd, =... 


Words, ſweet as honey, from his lips diftill'd: _ 


V. 324. raſbneſi made the brave Greek thy f 339 
ö Alk pate Wy N agreeable to the haughty 0:12. 
Achilles, yet Plutarch has mention'd a caſe, and with n 
40 him, wherein it is allowable. He ſays that Achille 
other times aſcrib'd his ſucceſs to Jupiter, but it 15 pern 
to a man of merit and figure who is injuriouſly dealt 1 | 
ſpeak frankly of himſelf to thoſe who are forgetful i 


recon 
* in 
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vo generations now had paſt away, 

ile by his rules, and happy by his ſway; 

o ages o'er his native realm he reign'd, 

d now th' example of the third remain'd. 

view'd with awe the venerable man; 

o thus, with mild benevolence, began: 

What ſhame, what woe is this to Greece! what joy 

p 70's proud monarch, and the friends of Troy ! 
That 


We, 


. 333. Two generations.] The Commentators make not 
for to have liv'd three hundred years (according to , Ovid's 
ion;) they take the word ye, not to fignify a century or 
of the world) but a generation, or compaſs of time in which 
ſet of men flouriſh, which in the common computation is 
years; and accordingly it is here tranſlated as much the 
re probable. : ; 5 OS | 
From what Neftor ſays in this ſpeech, Madam Dacier com- 
s the age he was of at the end of the Trojan war. The fight 
the Lapitbæ and Centaurs fell out fifty-five or fifty- ſix years 
ire the war of Troy: The quarrel of Agamemnon and Acbil- 
happen'd in the. tenth and laſt year of that war. It was 
n fixty-five or fixty- ſix years ſince Neftor fought againſt the 
taurt; he was capable at that time of giving counſel, fo 
t one cannot imagine him to have been under twenty: From 
ence it will appear that he was now almoſt arriv'd to the 
Iciuſion of his third age, and about fourſcore and five, or 
tore and fix years of age. : 
F 339. What ſhame.] The quarrel having riſen to its higheft 
ravagance, Neſtor the wiſeſt and moſt aged Greek is raiſed 
UWict the Princes, whoſe ſpeech is therefore framed entirely 
h an oppoſite air to all which has been hitherto ſaid, ſe- 
e and inoffenſive. He begins with a ſoft affectionate com- 
at which he oppoſes to their threats and haughty language; 
teconciles their attention in an awful manner, by putting 
n in mind that they hear one whom their fathers and the 
greateſt 


nd 


th ue 
ills | 
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That adverſe Gods commit to ſtern debate 
The beſt, the braveſt of the Grecian ſtate. 
Voung as ye are, this youthful heat reſtrain, 
Nor think your Neftor's years and wiſdom vain, 
345 A Godlike race of Heroes once I knew, 
Such, as no more theſe aged eyes ſhall view! 
Lives there a chief to match Pirithous' fame, 
Dryas the bold, or Ceneus' deathleſs name; 


greateſt Heroes had heard with deference. He fides wit 


manag'd ſhould abate immediately upon his ſpeaking; 4% Rin 
memnon confeſſes that all he ſpoke was right, Achilles promil 
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and the conqueſt of | Trey, | Thea 
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ſus, endu'd with more than mortal might, 
Polyphemus, like the Gods in fight? 

ith theſe of old to toils of battel bred, 

early youth my hardy days I led; 

dwith the thirſt which virtuous envy breeds, 
d fit with love of honourable deeds. 

prgeſt of men, they pierc'd the mountain boar, 
cd the wild deſarts red with monſters gore, 
| from their hills the ſhaggy Centaxrs tore. 
theſewith ſoft, perſuaſive arts I ſway'd 3 

jen Neftor ſpoke, they liſten'd and obey'd. 

| my youth, ev'n theſe eſteem'd me wile, 
you, young warriours, here my age adviſe. 
des, ſeize not on the beauteous ſlave ; 

it prize the Greeks by common ſuffrage gave: 
thou, Achilles, treat our Prince with pride; 
Kings be juſt, and ſov'reign pow”r preſide. 

e, the firſt honours of the war adorn, 

Gods in ſtrength, and of a Goddeſs born; 
ncies Wi, awful majeſty exalts above 

fir MP boy rs of earth, and ſcepter'd ſons of Fove. 
tf both unite with well-conſenting mind, 

all authority with ſtrength be join'd. 


16 HOMER, ILTAD. Bon 


Leave me, O King ! to calm Achilles' rage; 
Rule thou thy ſelf, as more advanc'd in age. 
Forbid it Gods Achilles ſhould be loſt, 
3 7 5 The pride of Greece, and bulwark of our hoſt. 
This ſaid, he ceas'd: The King of Men replies 
Thy years are awful, and thy words are wiſe. 
But that imperious, that unconquer'd ſoul, 
No laws can limit, no reſpect controul. E 
380 Before his pride muſt his ſuperiours fall, 
His word the law, and he the Lord of all? 
Him muſt our hoſts, our chiefs, our ſelf obey ? 
What King can bear a rival in his ſway ? 
Grant that the Gods his matchleſs force have giv'n; 
385 Has foul reproach a privilege from heav'n ? 
Here on the Monarch's ſpeech Achilles broke, 
And furious, thus, and interrupting ſpoke. 
Tyrant, I well deſerv'd thy galling chain, 


To live thy ſlave, and {till to ſerve in vain, . : af 
$90 Should I ſubmit to each unjuſt decree : 18 d 
Command thy vaſſals, but command not me. WY | 
Seize on Briſeis, whom the Grecians doom'd dee t 
My prize of war, yet tamely ſee reſum'd ; £ of 
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id ſeize ſecure; No more Achilles draws 

conqu' ring ſword in any woman's cauſe. 

de Gods command me to forgive the paſt ; 

tlet this firſt invaſion be the laſt : | : 
rknow, thy blood, when next thou dar'ſt invade, 
ll ſtream in vengeance on my reeking blade. 

At this they ceas'd ; the ſtern debate expir'd : 

e chiefs in ſullen majeſty retir'd. 

Aebilles with Patroclus took his way, 

here near his tents his hollow veſſels lay. 

an time Atrides launch'd with num”rous oars 
well-rigg'd ſhip for CHryſa's ſacred ſhores : 

joh on the deck was fair Chry/cis plac'd, 


d ſage Uly/es with the conduct grac'd : 


Vn; 
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J. 394. —— Mo more Achilles draws 
His conqu*ring ſevord in any woman's cauſe.) 
hen Achilles promiſes," not to conteſt for Briſers, he expreſſes 
a ſharp deſpiſing air, I bill not fight for the ſake of a woman: 
which he glances at Helena, and cafts an oblique reflection 
In thoſe commanders whom he is about to leave at the ſiege for 
x cauſe, One may obſerve how well it is fancy'd of the Poet, 
make one woman the ground of a quarrel which breaks an al- 
ace that was only form'd upon account of another: and how 
ch the circumſtance thus confider'd contributes to keep up the : 
ger of Achilles, for carrying on the Poem beyond this diſſolu- 
In of the council. For (as he himſelf argues with Ulyſſes in the 
þ Tad) it is as reaſonable for him to retain his anger upon the 
unt of Briſeis, as for the brothers with all Greece to carry on 
ar upon the ſcore of Helena. I do not know that any com- 
ntator has taken notice of this farcaſm of Achilles, which 1 
ak a very obvious one. 


Vor-]. 8 Safe 
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| Safe in her ſides the hecatomb they ſtow'd, 
Then ſwiſtly ſailing, cut the liquid road. 


410 The hoſt to expiate, next the King prepares, 


With pure luſtrations, and with ſolemn pray'rs. 
Waſh'd by the briny wave, the pious train 
Are cleans'd ; and caſt th' ablutions in the main. 
Along the ſhore whole hecatombs were laid, 
415 And bulls and goats to Phebas altars paid. 
The ſable fumes in curling {| pires ariſe, 
And waft their gratefal odours to the ſkies. 


The army thus in ſacred rites engag'd, 
Atrides ſtill with deep reſentment rag'd. 


420 To wait his will two ſacred heralds ſtood, 
Talthybius and Eurybates the good. 
Haſte to the fierce Acbilles tent (he cries) 


Thenee bear Briſeis as our royal prize: 


V. 413. TÞ ablutiens,] All our former Engliſb tranſlaft 
ſeem to have err'd in the ſenſe of this line, the word auparei 
ing differently render'd by them, als, or entrails, or fu 
ments, or ordures, a groſs ſett of ideas, of which Homer is | 
guilty, The word comes from uo, eluo, the ſame verb f 
whence iTiAvuaivovro, which precedes in the line, is de 
So that the ſenſe appears to be as it is render'd here, [They wall 
and threw away their waſhings. ] Perhaps this luftration i 
be uſed as a phyſical remedy in cleanfing them from the infedt 

f the plague: as Pauſanias tells us it was by the Arcadiani, 
- whence he ſays the plague was called 2 by the Greets: 


Sub 
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ubmit he muſt 3 or if they will not part, 

hur {elf in arms ſhall tear her from his heart. 
Th unwilling heralds act their lord's commands; 

enfive they walk along the barren ſands: 

rived, the Hero in his tent they find, 

Vith gloomy aſpect, on his arm reclin'd. 

t awful diſtance long they filent ſtand, 

th to advance, or ſpeak their hard command; 

hecent confuſion! This the Godlike man 

rceiv'd, and thus with accent mild began. 
With leave and honour enter our abodes, 

e facred miniſters of men and Gods! 

know your meſſage ; by conſtraint you came; 
ot you, but your imperious lord I blame. 


Y. 430. At awful diſtance filent.] There was requir'd a very 
markable management to preſerve all the characters which 
concern'd in this nice conjuncture, wherein the heralds 
re to obey at their peril; Agamemnon was to be gratify'd 
an inſult on Achilles; and Achilles was to ſuffer ſo as might 
dome his pride, and not have his violent temper provok' d. 
om all this the Poet has found the ſecret to extricate himſelf, 
only taking care to make his heralds ftand in fight, and 
at, Thus they neither make Agamemnon's majeſty ſuffer 
uttering their meſſage ſubmiſſively, nor - occaſion a rough 
atment from Achilles by demanding Briſeis in the peremptory 
he order'd ; and at the ſame time Achilles is gratify'd withe 
opportunity of giving her up, as if he rather ſent her than 
$ fore d to relinquiſh her. The art of this has been taken 
lice of by Zuſtatbius. | | 


ants, 
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Patroclus haſte, the fair Briſeis bring: 
Conduct my captive to the haughty King. 
440 But witneſs, heralds, and proclaim my vow, 
Witneſs to Gods above, and men below 
But firſt, and loudeſt, to your Prince declare, 
That lawleſs tyrant whoſe commands you bear; 
 Unmov'd as death Achilles ſhall remain, 
:445 Tho' proſtrate Greece ſhould bleed at ev'ry vein: 


The raging Chief in frantick paſſion loſt, 
Blind to himſelf, and uſeleſs to his hoſt, 
Unſkill'd to judge the future by the paſt, 
| In blood and ſlaughter ſhall repent at laſt. 
450 Patroclus now th unwilling beauty brought; 
| She, in ſoft ſorrows, and in penſive thought, 
> paſt bilent, us the heralds held ker Land, 
And oft look'd back, ſlow-moving o'er the ſtrand. 


v. 451. She, in ſoft ſorrows,) The behaviour of Briſci in 
departure is no leſs beautifully imagined than the former, AF 
or Italian Poet had laviſh'd all his wit and paſſion in two 

. ſpeeches on this occaſion, which the heralds muſt have we! 
hear; inſtead of which, Homer gives us a fine picture of nf 
We ſee Briſeis paſſing unwillingly along, with a dejedted 
. .melted in tenderneſs, and not able to utter a word: And in 
lines immediately following, we have a contrafte to this i 

. gloomy reſentment of Acbilles, who ſuddenly _retires to the 
and vents his rage aloud to the ſeas. The variation of theo 
bers juſt in this place adds a great beauty to it, which has ben 
. deavour'd at in the tranſlation, | 


* 


box 1 HOMER: IL14D, 
Not ſo his loſs the fierce Achilles bore; 

ut fad retiring to the ſounding ſhore, 

Yer the wild margin of the deep he hung, 

tat kindred deep, from whence his mother ſprung : 
ſhere, bath'd in tears of anger and diſdain, - 


hus loud lamented to the ſtormy main. 


OK 


O parent Goddeſs! ſince in early bloom 
hy ſon muſt fall, by too ſevere a doom; 


e, to ſo ſhort a race of glory born, 

eat Zove in juſtice: ſhould this ſpan adorn : 
Jonour and fame at leaſt the Thund' rer ow'd, 
id ill he pays the promiſe of a God; 


5. 458. There, bath'd in tears.) Euſtatbius obſerves on this 


ſect of humanity and proof of a generous temper; for whic 

offers ſeveral inſtances, and takes notice that if Sophocles 
ould not let Ajax weep, it is becauſe he is drawn rather as a 
adman than a hero. But this general obſervation is not all 


en u anger and diſdain (as I have ventur'd tg call them in the 
A FFinſlation) of which a great and fiery temper is more ſuſceptible. 


un any other; and even in this caſe Homer has taken care to 
ſerve the high character, by making him retire to vent his 
rs out of fight, And we may add to theſe an obſervation of 


his people's ſafety it becomes an honour to him: the other is 
e action reflects a diſhonour upon him. 


G 3 Achilles 


> 


ice that it is no weakneſs in Heroes to weep, but the very 


e can offer in excuſe for the tears of Achilles : His are tears 


bich Madam Dacier is fond, the reaſon why Agamemnon parts 
tt in tears from Chryſeis, and Achilles does from Briſeis: The 
e parts willingly from his miſtreſs; and becauſe he does it 
ted unwillingly, and becauſe his General takes him by force, . 


Y. 464. The Thund'rer ow0d.]. This alludes to a tory whick-- - 
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42 HOMER ILTAD. Bon 
If you” proud Monarch thus thy ſon defies, 


| Obſcures my glories, and reſumes my prize. 4 
| Far in the deep receſſes of the main, i 
Where aged Ocean holds his wat'ry reign, | 

470 The Goddeſs-mother heard. The waves divide; , 


And like a miſt ſhe roſe above the tide; 

Beheld him mourning on the naked ſhores, 

And thus the ſorrows of his ſoul explores. bh 

Why grieves my ſon? Thy anguiſh let me ſhare, 
475 Reveal the cauſe, and truſt a parent's care. 


4 


He deeply fighing ſaid: To tell my woe, K 
Iz but to mention what too well you know. * 


45 ö 

Achilles tells the embaſſadors of Agamemnon, II. 9. Thi bt 

bad the choice of two fates: one .leſs glorious at home, bit 

bleſſed with a very long life; the other full of glory at 7 ; 

but then he was never to return. The alternative being thw ' 

| propoſed to him (not from Fupiter but Thetis who reveal tht LC 

| decree) he choſe the latter, which he looks upon as his d, 

fince he gives away length of life for it: and accordingly vba WW 

he complains to his mother of the diſgrace he lies under, l Tt 

is in this manner he makes a demand of honour. ; Poe 

Monſ. de la Motte very judiciouſſy obſerves, that but for th or 

fore-knowledge of the certainty of his death at Trey, Achilln\ The 

character could have drawn but little eſteem from the rad BN. «| 

| A hero of a vicious mind, bleſt only with a ſuperior! 

| ſtrength, and invulnerable into the bargain, was not very MB. 

per to excite admiration z but Homer by this exquiſite pic" 
| art has made him the greateſt of heroes, who is fill purſuf 
| glory in contempt of death, and even under that certa) 

generouſly devoting himſelf in every action. 

| | From 
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From Thebe ſacred to Apollo s name, 
{ition's realm) our conqu' ring army came, 


I. 


yith treaſure loaded and triumphant ſpoils, 
hoſe juſt diviſion crown'd the ſoldier's toils ; 


y. 478. From Thebè.] Homer, who open'd his poem with 
ge action which immediately brought on Acbilles's anger, be- 
g now to give an account of the ſame thing again, takes his 
iſe more backward in the ſtory. Thus the reader is inform'd 
n what he ſhould know, without having been delay'd from en- 
ring upon the promis'd ſubject. This is the firſt attempt which 
e ſee made towards the poetical method of narration, which dif- 
ers from the hiſtorical, in that it does not proceed always di- 
eftly in the line of time, but ſometimes relates things which 
have gone before, when a more proper opportunity demands it, to 
nake the narration more informing or beautiful. 

The foregoing remark is in regard only to the firſt fix lines of 
his ſpeech. What follows is a rehearſal of the preceding action 
ff the poem, almoſt in the ſame words he had uſed in the open- 
git; and is one of thoſe faults which has with moſt juſtice 
een objected to our Author, It is not to be deny'd but the ac- 
punt muſt be tedious, of what the reader had been juſt before 
Inform'd : and eſpecially when we are given to underſtand it was 


bo ho way neceſſary, by what Acbilles fays at the beginning, that 
* etis knew the whole flory already, As to repeating the ſame 
iir, a practice uſual with Homer, it is not ſo excuſable in this 
d place as in thoſe, where meſſages are deliver'd in the words they 


vere receiv d, or the like; it being unnatural to imagine, that 
he perſon whom the Poet introduces as actually ſpeaking, ſhould 
Bll into the ſelf-ſame words that are us'd in the narration by the 
Poet himſelf. Yet Milton was fo great an admirer and imitator 
of our author, as not to have ſcrupled even this kind of repetition. 
The paſſage is at theend of his tenth book, where Adam having 
declar d he would proftrate himſelf before God in certain particular 
acts of humiliation, thoſe acts are immediately after deſcrib'd by 
the Poet in the ſame words, | 


thi 
llery 
ders 
1 
" 
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= But bright Chry/cis, heav'nly prize ! was led 
By vote ſelected, to the Gen'ral's bed. 
The prieſt of Phœbus ſought by gifts to gain 
485 His beauteous daughter from the victor's chain; 
The fleet he reach'd, and lowly bending down, 
Held forth the ſceptre and the laurel crown, 
Entreating all : but chief implor'd for grace 
The brother Kings of Atreus” royal race: 
4190 The ger'rous Greeks their joint conſent declare, 
The prieſt to rey'rence, and releaſe the fair; 
= Not ſo Atrides : He, with yonted pride, 
F | The fire inſulted, and his gifts deny'd : 


Izhb' inſulted fire (his God's peculiar care) p.; 
495 To Phebus pray'd, and Phæbus heard the pray'r: CE 

| 2 - uſt | 

A dreadful plague enſues ; Th avenging darts " 0 
Inceſſant fly, and pierce the Grecian hearts. A 


A prophet then, inſpir'd by heav'n aroſe, | 
| And points the crime, and thence derives the woes: 
1 500My ſelf the firſt th aſſembled chiefs incline 
J avert the vengeance of the pow'r divine; S 
=_ Then riſing in his wrath, the monarch ſtorm'd; A 
Incens'd he threaten'd, and his threats perform'd : | 
= The fair CBryſeir to her fire was ſent, S 
505 Wich offer'd gifts to make the God relent ; 
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ut now he ſeiz d Briſeis heav'nly charms, 

Ind of my valour's prize defrauds my arms, 

efrauds the votes of all the Grecian train; 

Ind ſervice, faith, and juſtice plead in vain. 

ut Goddeſs! thou, thy ſuppliant ſon attend, 

o high O/y-pus? ſhining court aſcend, = 

ge all the ties to former ſervice ow'd, 

Ind ſue for vengeance to the thund'ring God. 

7 haſt thou triumph'd in the glorious boaſt, 

lat thou ſtood'ſt forth, of all th' æthercal hoſt, 
| ; When 


J. 514. Oft baſt thou triumph d.] The perſuaſive which Achil- 
is here made to put into the mouth of Thetis, is moſt art- 
ly contriv'd to ſuit the preſent exigency. You, ſays he, 
ut intreat Jupiter to bring miſeries on the Greeks, who are 
tefted by Juno, Neptune, and Minerva: Put him therefore in 
ind that thoſe Deities were once his enemies, and adjure him 
| that ſervice you did him when thoſe very powers would have 
und him, that he will now in his turn aſſiſt you againſt the 
davours they will oppoſe to my wiſhes. _ Euſtathius. 

As for the ſtory itſelf, ſome have thought (with whom is 
adam Dacier) that there was ſome imperfect tradition of the 
| of the Angels for their rebellion, which the Greeks had re- 
Ir'd by commerce with Ag yft; and thus they account the 
tellion of the Gods, the precipitation of Vulcan from hea- 
n, and Zowe's threatning the inferioyr Gods with Tartarus 
it as ſo many hints of ſcripture faintly imitated. But it 
ems not improbable that the wars of the Gods, deſcrib.d - 
the Poets, allude to the confuſion of the elements before 
were brought into their natural order. It is almoſt ge- 
ally agreed that by Jupiter is meant the eber, and by Ju- 
the Air: The ancient Philoſophers ſuppoſed the Ætber to 
neous, and by its kind influence upon the Air to be the 
But | G 5 cauſe 


> 
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When bold rebellion ſhook the realms above, 


Th undaunted guard of cloud-compelling Jove. 
When the bright partner of his awful reign, 


The warlike maid, and monarch of the main, i 
520 The Traytor-Gods, by mad ambition driv'n, T 
Durſt threat with chains th* omnipotence of heay'n, T 
Then call'd by thee, the monſter Titan came, L. 
(Whom Gods Briareus, Men Ægeon name) 0 


1 Thro' wondring ſkies enormous ſtal kd along; Tn 
"525Not * he that ſhakes the ſolid earth ſo ſtrong: Th 
With giant- pride at Fove's high throne he ſtands, | 

And brandiſt'd round him all his hundred hand; BW) 

'Th affrighted Gods confeſs'd their awful lord, WI 


2 ——— . —— 
\ ; a 


They dropt the fetters, trembled and ador'd. 


eauſe of all vegetation: Therefore Homer ſays in the 14th I 
That upon  Fupiter's embracing his wife, the earth put f 
its plants. Perhaps by Thetis's aſſiſting Fupiter, may be ms 
that the watry element ſubſiding and taking its natural] 
put an end to this combat of the elements. 

y. 523. Whom Gods Briareus, Men Ægeon name.] This n 
ner of making the Gods ſpeak a language different from ! 
(which is frequent in Homer) is a circumſtance that 28 i 
it widens the diſtinction between divine and human nature 
far might tend to heighten the reverence paid the Gods. St 
fides this, as the difference is thus told in Poetry, it !s* 
to the Poets themſelves: For it appears like a kind of 
mony of their inſpiration, or their converſe with the Co, 
thereby gives a majeſty: to their works. 
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This, Goddeſs, this to his remembrance call, 
Embrace his knees, at his tribunal fall; 

Conjure him far to drive the Grecian train, 

To hurl them headlong to their fleet and main, 


To heap the ſhores with copious death, and bring 
The Greeks to know the curſe of ſuch a King: 
Let Qamemnon lift his haughty head 

oer all his wide dominion of the dead, 

[And mourn in blood, that &er he durſt diſgrace 


The boldeſt warriour of the Grecian race. 

&, Unhappy ſon ! (fair Yetis thus replies, 

53 While tears celeſtial trickle from her eyes) 
Why have I born thee with a mother's throes, 
To fates averſe, and nurs'd for future woes ? 


do ſhort a ſpace the light of heav'n to view 

do ſhort a ſpace! and fill'd with ſorrow too 
Omight a parent's careful wiſh prevail, 

ar, far from Ilion ſhould thy veſſels ſail, 

And thou, from camps remote, the danger ſhun, 
Which now, alas! too nearly threats my ſon, 
Vet (what I can) to move thy ſuit I'll. go, 

To great Olympus crown'd with fleecy ſnow. 
Mean time, ſecure within thy ſhips from far 
told the field, nor mingle in the war, 


G 6 The 


| 
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The Sire of Gods, and all th' æthereal train, 
555 On the warm limits of the fartheſt main, 


ry d about t 


Now mix with mortals, nor diſdain to grace 
The Feaſts of A thiopia's blameleſs race; 


v. 557. The feaſts of Ethiopia's blameleſs race.] 

The ZZ thiepians, ſays Diodorus, I. 3. are ſaid to be the invents 
of pomps, ſacrifices, ſolemn meetings, and other honours pai 
to the Gods. From hence aroſe their character of piety, whicl 
is here celebrated by Homer, Among theſe there was an ann 
feaſt at 227 which Euſtatbius mentions, wherein they c 

1e ſtatues of Jupiter and the other Gods, for twe 
days, according to their number: to which if we add the ancie 
cuſtom of ſetting meat before ſtatues, it will appear a rite fit 
which this fable might eaſily ariſe. But it would be a gr 
miſtake to imagine from this place, that Homer repreſents tl 
Gods as eating and drinking upon earth: a groſs notion he v 
never guilty of, as appears from theſe verſes in the fifth book 


v. 340. 
Ip olg r re S, pandpecr beotorv 3 
Ov yap olrov E320", & mivsc* aiboxa oivovy 
Tgver' avaimovts vio ua? abi{vdlor naaiovralL 


( For not the brea1 of man their life ſuſtains, 
Nor wine'e infla min. juice ſupplies their veins) _ 


Macrcbius would have it, that by Jupiter here is meant the 
and that the number tevelve hints at the twelve figns ; but whaten 
may be ſaid in a critical defence of this opinion, I believe tl 
reader will be ſatisfied that Hemer, confider'd as a Poet, wor 
have his machinery underſtood upen that ſyſtem of the Gods wii 
is properly Grectan, : 

One may take notice here, that it were to be wiſh'd ſomep! 
ſage were found in any. authentic author, that might tell us ti 
time of the year when the Ætbiopians kept this feſtival at Diiſp 
lis : Fcr from thence one might determine the preciſe ſeaſon( 
the year wherein the actions of the Iliad are repreſented to h 
happen'd ; and perhaps by that means farther explain the beat 
and propriety of many paſſages in the Poem. Tycl 
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welve days the pow'rs indulge the genial rite, 
turning with the twelfth revolving light. 
en will I mount the brazen dome, and move 
te high tribunal of immortal Fowe. 
The Goddeſs ſpoke * The rolling waves uncloſe ; 
en down the deep ſhe plung'd from whence ſhe roſe, 
Ind left him ſorrowing on the lonely coaſt, 
[wild reſentment for the fair he loſt. 
In Chry/a's. port now ſage Uly/es rode; 
neath the deck the deftin'd victims ſtow'd: 
e fails they furl'd, they laſl'd the maſt aſide, 
Ind dropt their anchors, and the pinnace ty'd. 
ext on the ſhore their hecatomb they land, 
bry/ers laſt deſcending on the ſtrand. 
fer, thus returning from the furrow'd main, 
Jes led to Phabus' ſacred fane ; 
Where at his ſolemn altar, as the maid 
e gave to Chryſes, thus the Hero ſaid. 
Hail rev'rend prieſt! to Phœbus awful dome 
ſuppliant I from great Atrides come : 
tanſfom'd here receive the ſpotleſs fair 
ccept the hecatomb the Gree#s prepare; 
Ind may thy God who ſcatters darts around, 
Mond by facrifice, deſiſt to wound. 
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At this, the Sire embrac'd the maid again, 
So ſadly loſt, ſo lately ſought in vain. 
Then near the altar of the darting King, 
585 Diſpos'd in rank their hecatomb they bring: 
N With water purify their hands, and take 
4 The ſacred off ring of the ſalted cake; 
1 While thus with arms devoutly rais'd in air, 
And ſolemn voice, the Prieſt directs his pray 'r. 
590 God of the ſilver bow, thy ear incline, „ 


Whoſe pow'r encircles Cilla the divine; 
Whoſe ſacred eye thy Tenedos ſurveys, 

And gilds fair Chry/a with diſtinguiſh'd rays! 
If, fir'd to vengeance at thy prieſt's requeſt, 


| rt f 
595 Thy direful darts inflict the raging peſt ; 55 
Once more attend ! avert the waſtful woe, ming 


And ſmile propitious, and unbend thy bow. 

So Chryſes pray'd, Apollo heard his pray*'t: I n 

And now the Greeks their hecatomb prepare; 
SooBetween their horns the ſalted barley threw, | Wk 
And with their heads to heav'n the victims flew : 


y. 600. The ſacrifice] If we conſider this paſſage, ies 6 
made to ſhine in poetry: All that can be done is top! 
numbers, and endeavour to ſet the particukars in 2 been 
view, But if we take it in another light, and as a Pi" 


/ 
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de limbs they ſever from from th incloſing hide; 
ke thighs, ſelected to the Gods, divide: 

theſe, in double cawls involv'd with art, 

e choiceſt morſels lay from ev'ry part. 

he Prieſt himſelf before his altar ſtands, 

ad burns the off ring with his holy hands, 


arning, it is valuable for being the moſt exact acconnt of 
ke ancient ſacrifices any where left us. There is firſt the 
rification, by waſhing of hands: Secondly the offering up 
Prayers: Thirdly the Mola, or barley- cakes thrown upon 
te victim: Fourthly the manner of killing it with the head 
un'd upwards to the celeſtial Gods (as they turn'd it down- 
ards when they offer'd to the infernals:) Fifthly their ſe- 
ting the thighs and fat for their Gods as the beſt of the 
crifice, and the diſpeſing about them pieces cut from every 


ela, are frequently uſed in Homer and the Greek Poets for 
be whole vitim :) Sixthly the libation of wine: Seventhly cone 
ming the thighs in the fire of the altar: Eighthly the fa- 
ifcers dreſſing and feaſting on the reſt, with joy and hymns 
the Gods. Thus punctually have the ancient Poets, and in 
articular Homer, written with a care and reſpect to religion. 
hne may queſtion whether any country, as much a ftranger 
chriſtianity as we are to heatheniſm, might be ſo well in- 
Im'd by our Poets in the -worſhip belonging to any profeſſion 
| religion at preſent. | 
I am obliged to take notice how entirely Mr. Dryden hag 
niſtaken the ſenſe of this paſſage, and the cuſtom of anti- 
uity; for in his tranſlation, the cakes are thrown into the 
re inſtead of being caſt on the victim; the facrificers are 
ade to eat the thighs and whatever belong'd to the Gods; 
d no part of the victim is conſum'd for a burnt- offering, 
that in effect there is no ſacrifice at all, Some of the miſ- 
pkes (particularly that of turning the roaſt-meat on the. ſpits, 
much was not known in Homer's days) he was led into by 
vapman's tranſlation, * 

Pours 


an for a repreſentation of the whole; (hence the thighs, or 
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00 

Pours the black wine, and ſees the flames aſpire; 
The youth with inſtruments ſurround the fire: E 
610 The thighs thus facrific'd, and entrails dreſt, 2 
Th' aſſiſtants part, transfix, and roaſt the reſt : vu 
Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, be! 
or n 


Each takes his ſeat, and each receives his ſhare. 
When now the rage of hunger was repreſt, 

615 With pure libations they conclude the feaſt; 
The youths with wine the copious goblets crowd 


7 


With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends, 


And pleas'd, diſpenſe the flowing bowls around. 
| 


The Pans lengthen'd *till the ſun deſcends : 
| | 620The Greeks reſtor'd „ the grateful notes prolong ; 
| | Apollo liſtens, and approves the fong. 
| + Twas night; the Chiefs beſide their veſſel lie, 
Til roſie morn had purpled ver the ſky: 
Then launch, and hoiſe the maſt ; indulgent gales, 
625Supply'd by Phæbus, fill the ſwelling fails; 6 


The milk-white canvas bellying as they blow, plia 

The parted ocean foams and roars below: death 

-Above the bounding billows ſwift they flew, 

Till now the Grecian camp appear'd in view. | IF 
630 Far on the beach they haul their bark to land, he m 


The crooked keel divides the yellow ſand) 
18 rhe 


The 
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jen part, where ſtretch'd along the winding bay 
he ſhips and tents in mingled proſpect lay. 

But raging ſtill amidit his navy ſate 

he ſtern Achilles, ſtedfaſt in his hate; 


or mix d in combate, nor in council join'd ; 


. 


t waſting cares lay heavy on his mind: 

his black thoughts revenge and ſlaughter roll, 

d ſcenes of blood riſe dreadful in his ſoul. 

Twelve days were paſt, and now the dawning light 

e Gods had ſummon'd to th*' O/ympiarn height: 

e firſt aſcending from the watry bow*rs, 

ads the long order of zthereal pow'rs. 

ten like the morning miſt in early day, 

ſe from the flood the daughter of the ſea ; F 
| to the ſeats divine her flight addreſt. 

ere, far apart, and high above the reſt, 

:Thund'rer ſate; where old Olympus ſhrouds 

hundred heads in Heav'n, and props the clouds. 
pfliant the Goddeſs ſtood : One hand ſhe plac'd 

cath his beard, and one his knees embrac'd. 

'er, O father of the Gods! ſhe ſaid, 

words cou d pleaſe thee, or my actions aid; 

ne marks of honour on my ſon beſtow, 

U pay in glory what in life you owe. 
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Fame 1s at leaſt by heay nly promiſe due 
. To life ſo ſhort, and now dishonour'd too. 
Avenge this wrong, oh ever juſt and wiſe ! 
Let Greece be humbled, and the Trojans riſe ; 
660'Till the proud King, and all th' Achaian race 
Shall heap with honours him they now diſgrace. 
Thus Thetis ſpoke, but Jowve in filence held 
The ſacred councils of his breaſt conceal'd. 
Not ſo repuls'd, the Goddeſs cloſer preſt, 
665$till graſp'd his knees, and urg'd the dear requeſt, 
O Sire of Gods and Men! thy ſuppliant hear, the 
Refuſe, or grant; for what has Jove to fear? 
Oroh! declare, of all the pow'rs above 
Is wetched Thetis leaſt the care of Fove ? 
670 She faid, and ſighing thus the God replies, 
Who rolls the thunder oer the vaulted ſkies. A 
What haſt thou aſk'd? Ah why ſhould Joe en ot 
In foreign conteſts, and domeſtick rage, Dix, 
The Gods complaints, and Funo's fierce alarms, 
6 75 While I, too partial, aid the Trojan Arms? 
Go, leſt the haughty partner of my ſway 
With jealous eyes thy cloſe acceſs ſurvey ; 
But part in peace, ſecure thy pray”r is ſped: bus f 
Witneſs the ſacred honours of our head, 
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Nod that ratifies the will divine, 

e faithful, fix d, irrevocable ſign; 

is ſeals thy ſuit, and this fulfils thy vows 
ſpoke, and awful bends his ſable brows ; 
akes his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod; 
ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the God: 


681. The faithful, fix*d, irrevocable fgn.] There are a- 
w men three things by which the efficacy of a promiſe 
de made void; the deſign not to perform it, the want of 
er to bring it to paſs, and the inſtability of our tempers z 
all which Homer ſaw that the divinity muſt be exempted, 
therefore he deſcribes the nod, or ratification of Jupiters 
x, as faithful, in oppoſition to fraud; ſure of being perform'd, 
oppoſition to weakneſs, and irrevocable, in oppoſition to our. 
ting of a promiſe. Euſtat bias. | 
683, He ſpoke, and awfal bends, ] This deſcription of the 
lefty of 4 has ſomething exceedingly grand and ve- 
ble, Macrobius reports, that Pbidias having made his O- 
ian Jupiter, which paſt for one of the greateſt miracles 
art, was aſk'd from what pattern he fram'd ſo divine a 
re, and anſwer'd, it was from that archetype which he 
din theſe lines of Homer. The ſame author has alſo taken 

e of Virgil's imitating it, J. I, 
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Dixerat, idque ratum Stygii per flumina fratris, 
Per pice torrentes atrdque voragine ripas; 
| Annuit, & totum nutu tremefecit Olympum. 


indeed he has preſerv'd the nod with its ſtupendous ef- 
„the making the heavens tremble. But he has neglect- 
the deſcription of the eye-brows and the hair, thoſe chief 
es of imagery from whence the artiſt took the idea of a 
Nenance proper for the King of Gods and Men. 
hus far Macrobius, whom Scaliger anſwers in this manner; 
luduvt Phidiam, aut nos ludit Phidias : Etiam fine Homero 
lum ſeiſſe, Fovem non carere ſupercilits & ceſarie, 


High 
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High Heav'n with trembling the dread ſignal tock, 
And all Olympus to the centre ſhook. 
Swift to the ſeas profound the Goddeſs flies, 

Fove to his ſtarry manſion in the ſkies. 
690The ſhining ſynod of th' immortals wait 

The coming God, and from their thrones of fate 

Ariſing filent, wrapt in holy fear, 

Before the Majeſty of Heav'n appear. 

Trembling they ſtand, while Jove aſſumes the thou" 
695All, but the God's imperious Queen alone: . 
| Late had ſhe view d the filver-footed dame, 
And all. her paſſions kindled into flame. 
day, artful manager of heav'n (ſhe cries) ** 
Who now partakes the ſecrets. of the ſkies? - 


| 
| 
' 
| 


V. 694. Jove aſſumes the throne.] As Homer makes tit 
council of his men to be one continu'd ſcene of anger, vi 
by the Grecian chiefs became divided, ſo he makes tht 
meeting of the Gods to be ſpent in the ſame paſſion; " 
by Fupiter is more fix'd to affiſt the Trojans, and Jun! 
incens'd againſt them. Thus the deſign of the Poen 
on: The anger which began the book overſpreads all e 
beings by the latter end of it: Heaven and earth i 
engaged in the ſubje&t by which it riſes to a great l 


ling ki 
e us 
ger of 
alr 
tive j 
cular 


tance in the reader's eyes, and is haſten'd forward ini... 
briſkeft ſcenes of action that can be fram'd upon that ion by 
1ONs ; i this 


V. 698. Say, artful manager.] The Gods and Goddeſſes 
deſcrib'd with all the defires and pleaſures, the paſſion 
humours of mankind, the commentators have taken 
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5 y Fun knows not the decrees of fate, 
van the partner of imperial Rate, 
ke fy rite Goddeſs then thoſe cares divides, 
ich Tue in prodence from his conſort hides? 
te 


© from thence to draw not only moral obſervations, but alſo 
1. releRions gut of this part of the Poet, Theſe I am ſorry 
er 4 fo hard upon womankind, and all by Fauno's means. 
Mnecimes ſhe procures them lefon for their curiofity and un- 
Eineſs, and at other times for their oud and vexatious tempers: 
o deſærves them on che one band, Fupiter thunders them out 
the other, and the irarned gentlemen are very particular in en- 
ing with remarks on both des. In her firſt ſpeech they make 
Poet deſcribe the inquifitive temper of womankind in general, 
their reſtleſineſs if they are not admitted into every ſecrets 
his anſwer to this, they trace thoſe methods of grave remon- 
ce by which it is proper for husbands to calm them. In her 
ly, they find it is the nature of women to be more cbſtinate 
being yiclded to: And in his ſecond return to her, they ſee the 
method to be uſed with them upon failure of the firſt, which 
be exerciſe of ſovereign authority. 
Mr. Dryden has tranſlated all this with the utmoſt ſeverity 
n the Ladies, and ſpirited the whole with ſatirical additions of 
own, But Madam Dacier (who has elſewhere animadverted 


ces wen the good Biſhop of Theſſalonica, for his ſage admonitions a- 
er, e the fair ſex) has not taken the leaſt notice of this general de- 
es tie on from complaiſance in all the commentators. She ſeems 
on 3 Ming to give the whole paſſage a more important turn, and in- 
Jun e us to think that Homer deſign'd to repreſent the folly and 
Poe Wiſer of prying into the ſecrets of providence, *Tis thrown into 
all air in this tranſlation not only as it is more noble and in- 
rth Vt tive in general, but as it is more re ſpect ful to the Ladies in 
my cular; nor ſhould we (any more than Madam Dacter) have 
| 


ion d what thoſe oid fellows ha ve ſaid, but to deſire their pro- 
on dgain{t ſome modern criticks their diſciples, who may ar- 
Lthis proceedings 1 y 
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To 
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To this the Thund'rer : Seek not thou ts find 
[ 705 The ſacred counſels of almighty mind: 
Involv'd in darkneſs lies the great decree, 
Nor can the depths of fate be pierc'd by thee. 
What fits thy knowledge, thou the firſt ſhalt know; 
The firſt of Gods above, and Men below: 
710 But thou, nor they, ſhall ſearch the thoughts that roll 
Deep in the cloſe receſſes of my ſoul. 
Full on the Sire the Goddeſs of the ſkies 
Roll'd the large orbs of her majeſtic eyes, 
And thus return d. Auſtere Saturnius, ſay, 
715 From whence this wrath, or who controuls thy ſway? 
Thy boundleſs will, for me, remains in force, 
And all thy counſels take the deſtin'd courſe. 
But tis for Greece I fear: For late was ſeen 


In cloſe conſult, the filver-footed Queen. 
720 Jove to his Thetis nothing could deny, 
Nor was the ſignal vain that ſhook the ſky. 


5. 713. Rolf d the large Orbs.] The Greek is Bow 7 
„Hon, which is commonly tranſlated the wenerable ox-ey'd | 
Madam Dacier very well obſerves that Bg is only an aug" 
tative particle, and ſignifies no more than wald?, It mi 
added, that the imagination that oxen have larger eyes 
ordinary is ill-grounded, and has no foundation in .truth; | 
eyes are no larger in proportion than thoſe of men, 0.0 
other animals. But be it as it will, the deſign of the J 
which is only to expreſs the largeneſs of hes eyes, ij Wh 
in the paraphraſe. 
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at fatal favour has the Goddeſs won, 
grace her fierce, inexorable ſon ? 
rhaps in Grecian blood to drench the plain, 
d glut his vengeance with my people ſlain. 
Then thus the God : Oh reſtleſs fate of pride, 
at ſtrives to learn what heay'n reſolves to hide; 
in is the ſearch, preſumptuous and abhorr'd, 
nous to thee, and odious to thy Lord. 

this ſuffice 3 th immutable decree 
force can hake: What zs, that ought to be, 
ceſs ſubmit, nor dare our will withſtand, 

dread the pow'r of this avenging hand ; 

united ftrength of all the Gods above 

rain reſiſts th? omni potence of Fove. 

he Thund'rer ſpoke, nor durſt the Queen reply; 
rev'rend horrour filenc'd all the sky. 

e feaſt diſturb'd, with ſorrow Vulcan ſaw, 
mother menac'd, and the Gods in awe 3 
eat his heart, and pleafure his deſign, 
 nterpos'd the Architect divine. 


741. Thus interpor'd the Arebitet diviae.] This quarrel of 


Geds being come to its height, the Poet makes Vulcan 
Fpoſe, who freely puts them in mind of pleaſure, inoften- 


} avis Juno, illuſtrates his advice by an example of _ 
| o 
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The wretched quarrels of the mortal ſtate 4 
Are far unworthy, Gods! of your debate: l 
Let men their days in ſenſeleſs ſtrife employ, 3 
745 We, in eternal peace, and conſtant joy. 
Thou, Goddeſs-mother, with our fire com ply, 
Nor break the ſacred union of the ſky : 
Leſt, rouz d to rage, he ſhake the bleſt abodes, 
Launch the red lightning, and dethrone the gods. 
7501f you ſubmit, the thund'rer ſtands appeas'd ; 
The gracious pow'r is willing to be pleas'd. 
Thus Vulcan ſpoke and riſing with a bound, 
The double bow! with ſparkling Nectar crown d, 
Which held to Juno in a chearful way, 
755Goddeſs (he cry d) be patient and obey. h ; 
Dear as you are, if Jove his arm extend, 


I can but grieve, unable to defend. 


own misfortune, turning the jeſt on himſelf to enliven te :. .1 
quet ; and concludes the part he is to ſupport "ith ſerving Man: 
about. Homer had here his Minerua or Wiſdom to interpoſe 
and every other quality of the mind reſided in Heaven vic, 
appearance of ſome Deity : So that his introducing Yu mix 
ceeded not from a want of choice, but an infight into . 56 
He knew that a friend to mirth often diverts or ſtops q 
eſpecially when he contrives to ſubmit himſelf to the h time 
prevails on the angry to part in good humour, or in a d ald 
to friendſhip 3 when grave repreſentations are ſometimes rep! 

ſometimes lengthen the debate by occaſioning defences, and WWcces 
times introduce new parties into the conſequences of it. epit 
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at God ſo daring in your aid to move, 

lift his hand againſt the force of Fove ? 

- in your cauſe I felt his matchleſs might, | 
Id headlong downward from th' etherial height; 
| all the day in rapid circles round; 8 
r*till the Sun deſcended, touch'd the ground: 
athleſs I fell, in giddy motion loſt ; x 

» Sinthians rais d me on the Lemnian coaſt. 

He ſaid, and to her hands the goblet heav'd, 

ich, with a ſmile, the white-arm'd Queen receiv'd. 
en to the reſt he fill d ; and, in his turn, 

to his lips apply'd the nectar'd urn. 


3 


'd, 


. 160, Once in your cauſe I felt his matebleſs might.] They who 
h another vein of allegory for hidden knowledye in- natural 
oſophy, have conſider d Fupiter and Juno as Heaven and the 
» whoſe alliance is interrupted when the air is tronbled above, 
reſtor'd again when it is clear'd by heat, or Vulcan the God 
at, Him tliey call a divine artificer, from the activity or 
ral uſe of fire in working. They ſuppoſe him to be born in 
nen, where philoſophers ſay that element has its proper place; 
i thence deriv'd to the earth, which is fignify'd by the fall of 
an; that he fell in Zenmmos, becauſe that Ifland abounds with 
trrancan fires; and that he contracted a lameneſs or imper- 
on by the fall; the fire not being ſo pure and active below, 
mix d and terreſtrial. Euſtatbius. | | | 
«767. Which, with a ſmile, the wwbite-arm'd Queen receiv'd.] 
e epithet AcvxwABvo, or Twhite- atm d; is uſed by Homer ſeve- 
times before, in this book. This was the firſt paſſage where 


yen Ul 
rving i 
expoſe 
en und 
Vulcaty 
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\ 4 ould be introduc'd with any eaſe or grace; becauſe the action 
es rep" here deſcrib'd in, of extending her arm to the cup, gives it 
* l — of diſplaying its beauties, and in a manner demands 


0. J. oC Vulcan 


> 


* 


—_— 


[ 77077. Alcan with aukward grace his office plies, 


In feaſts ambroſial, and celeſtial ſong. 
775 With voice alternate aid the ſilver ſound. | 


| Deſcending ſwift, roll'd down the rapid light. 


tells you the Gods did laugh, yet he takes care not to m-ntiod 
Which is out of one's power to remedy. . According to this god 


tions of his figure. Chapman led him into this error in general, 


be ſeen, upon comparing them. | 
For what concerns the laughter attributed here to the Gods, i 
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And unextinguiſt'd laughter ſhakes the ſkies. 
Thus the bleſt Gods the genial day prolong, 


Apollo tun'd the lyre; the Muſes round 
Meantime the radiant Sun, to mortal fight - — 


Then to their ſtarry domes the Gods depart, . 
The ſhining monuments of Vulcan's art; 7 


| - | * I V 

J. 771. Laughter ſbales the tes.] Vulcan deſign'd to mi 
12ughter by taking upon him ces of Hebe and Ganymede, wil 
his auk ward limping carriage. But tho' he prevail'd, and H 


word of his lameneſs, It would have been cruel in him, and 


= 


out of ſeaſon, to have enlarg'd with deriſion upon an imp 


. * 


natur d opinion of Euftathius, Mr. Dryden has treated Valcon ali 
barbarouſly. He makes his character perfectly comical, kei tl 
Jeſt of the.board, and the Gods are very merry upon the imperſe 


well as into ſome indecencies of expreſſion in particular, which 


_ 


the Notes an lib. 5. N. 517. 


* 


5. 778. Then to therr. ftarry Dames.] The Aſtrologen ally 
twelve houſes to the Planets, wherein they are ſaid to have dom 
nion. Now becauſe Homer tells us Vulcas built a manſion 
Abc. the ancients write that he: firſt gave occaſion fur 

0 . ' [+ oF 
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on his couch reclin'd his awful head, 
uns flumber'd on the golden bed. 


70. Jove on Bis couch reclin'd bis awful head.] Euftathins 
z a diſtinction between xabeu3ey and 1mvfv;z the word 
are uſed at the end of this book and the beginning of 
t, with regard to Fupiter's ſleeping, He ſays uaxbheu3sv 
means lying down in a diſpoſition to ſleep; which ſalves 
mtradition that elſe would follow in the next book, 
þ it is ſaid Jupiter did not ſleep. I only mention this to 
ate the tranſlation which differs from Mr. Dryder's. 
has been remark'd by the ſcholiaſts, that this is the on! 
of the twenty-four without any , mile, a figure in whicte 
abounds every where elſe. The like remark is made 
ladam Dacier upon the firſt of the Odyſſey; and becauſe 
bet has obſerv'd the fame conduct in both works, it is 
ed he thought a ſimplicity of ſtyle, without the great 
was proper during the firſt information of the rea- 
This obſervation may be true, and admits of refin'd rea- 
; but for my part I cannot think the book had been 
fe, tho" he had thrown in as many fimiles as Virgil has 
firſt £neid, 
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deluded aulib t N of taking Troy without his af 


follow, which was to make a general muſter y 
fare they proceeded to battel. This. gives occaſion ti 


the ſea-ſhore ; towa 


The ARGUMENT. 
The trial of the army and catalogue 


the forces. 


Urir ga, in purſuance of -the-requeſt of Thetis 

2 acceitful viſion to Agamemnon, perſuading bin 
lead the army to battel; in order to make the Gm 
Jenſtble of itheir auant of Achilles. The General, wh 


ance, but fears the army was. diſcourag'd by his all 
and the late plague, as well as by length of tine, 
trives to make trial of their diſpofation by a ſlrata 
He firft communicates his defign to the Princes in cunt 
that he would propoſe a return ie the foldisrs, and i 
they: ſhould put a flap to them" if the propoſal wa; 
brae'd . Then he a embles the «whole hoft, and upon 
wity - fir a return to Greece, they unanimouſly apm 
it, and run to prepare the ſhips. They are detainl 
the management of Ulyſſes, who 5 gy the injuk 
F Therſites. The Aſſembly is recall'd, ſeveral ſjeii 
-nads on the occaſion, and at length the advite of Nel 


troops, and to divide them inta their ſeveral nation, 


Poet to enumerate all the forces of the Greeks and I 
Jans, in a large catalogue. : 

The time employ'd in this book conſifts not entirth 
one day. The ſceng dier / in the Grecian camp and # 
it removes fo Troy. 
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SECOND BOOK 


OF THE 


L 70 w gleafing ſeep had ſeat'd 20 l! eye, 
5 Y Teen in the tents the Grecian Leaders. 
Wimmortals flamber'd on their ehromes above; 
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68 HOMER ILTAD. Bool 
5To honour Thetie fon. he bends his cane. 
| And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war : 
Then bids an empty Phantome riſe to ſight, 

Fly hence, deluding Dream] and light as air, Int 
LoTo Agamemnon's ample tent repair. | 


1 z 
& Wd” 9 =. * 2 4 4 . g , 
| the Gods ſleeping beſides Jupiter. To both theſe Ariſtotle anſus 
that nothing is more uſual or allowable than that figure whi 
ts all for the greater part, One may add with reſpect to ul 
tter Criticiſm, that nothing could give a better image of the 
periority of Jupiter to the other Gods (or of the ſupreme Being own 
all * ſecond cauſes) than the vigilancy here alcrib'd to him, ove | 
things divine and human. 7 | ; 
Non bence, deluding dn, It appears from Arif 
| Poet,” cap. 26. that Homer was accus' d of impiety, for mali 
Jupiter the author of a lye in this paſſage. It ſeems there wd 
anciently theſe words in his ſpeech to the dream; AiTopev 3 
Fuxoc Apfobæt, Let us give bim great glory, (Inſtead of which 
have in the preſent copies, Tpwgco: 33 x938* ich.) But H 
found a way to bring off Homer, only by placing the accent ont 
laſt ſyllable but one, A:S6pwev, for AiSopevar, the infinite 
the imperative; which amounts to no more than he bade d 
dream to promiſe him great glory. But Macrobius de Somnio St 
J. 1. c. 7. takes off this imputation entirely, and will not 
there was any lye in the caſe. Agamemnon (ſays he) 
< 'order'd by the dream to lead out all the forces of the Cm 
ve (Haves is the word) and promis'd the victory on that c 
4 dition: Now Achilles and his forces not being ſummon 4! 
cc the aſſembly with the reſt, that neglect abſolv'd Jupiter in 
« his promiſe.” This remark Madam Dacier has inſerted wh 
out mentioning its author. Mr. Dacier takes notice of a paſlage * 
the ſcripture exactly parallel to this, where God js repreſented f 
ing uſe of the malignity of his creatures to accompliſh hin x 
ments. *Tis in 2 CBron., ch. 18. v. 19, 20, 21. Andrbe Lordſt 
Who will perſundi Ahab; that be may ge up and Fall at 


« „„ r 
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him in arms draw forth th' embattel'd train, 
| all his Grecians to the duſty plain. ; 
ue, ev'n now tis given him to deſtroy 
lofty tow'rs of wide-extended Troy. 

now no more the Gods with fate contend, - 
Juno's ſuit the heav'nly factions end. 
tuction hangs o'er yon? devoted wall, 
| nodding Zion waits th* impending fall. 
wiſt as the word the vain Illuſion fled, 

nds, and hovers o'er Atrides head; 
hd in the figure of the Pylian Sage, 
'd for wiſdom, and rever'd for age; 

ind his: temples ſpreads his golden wing, © 
thus the flate ring dream deceives the King. 


I Aud there came forth a ſpirit and dad before the Lord. 
21 bim. LAs þ 2 + 


kid, I will perſt d the Lord ſaid unto bim, N 
ith? Aud be ſaid, I will go forth, and I 27 be 
ſpirit in the mouth of all Bis Prophets, And 5 Fs 
Halt perſuade bim, and prevail 4% Go forth and 
$4 upon Ariſtotle, cap. 26. 
20, Deſcends, and hovers oer Atrides' bead.] The whole 
| of the dream is beautifully -natural, and agreeable to 
phy. It perches on his head, to intimate that part to 
ie ſeat of the ſoul: It is circumfoſcd about him, to expreſs , 
total poſſeſſion of the « the riſes which fancy. has during our 
It takes the figure of perſon who was deareſt to ln. | 
ang a whateyer- we think of 1 when, awake, is the 
an object of our dreams. And; at the "inſtant of ita 
+ if leaves fuch an impr ion; we the voice ſeems ftill _ 
iy in his ear, . e ak be more exact or: lively. 


bize, D ier. 
1 D. 1 bY 


= 


J 
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25 Can'ſ thou, with all a Monarch's cares oppreſt, 
Oh Atreus ſon! canſt thou indulge thy reſt? 
Ill fits a Chief who mighty nations guides, 

Directs in council, and in war preſides, 

| To whom its ſafety a whole people owes, 

 3ZoTo waſte long nights in indolent repoſe. ＋ 

” « Monarch awake! tis Fowe's command I bear, 

Thou, and thy glory, claim his heav'nly care. ut 

In juſt array draw forth th' embattel'd train, 

Lead all thy Grecians to the duſty plain; foly 

19417 Eid. 


Pg 


F. 33 · Draw firth tb enbattel'd train, &c.] The dream he 
ts the meſſage of Jupiter in the ſame terms that here 
celrd it. It is no leſs than the Father of Gods and met 
who gives the order, and to alter a word were preſumptin 
Homer conſtantly makes his envoys obſerve this practice a 4 
mark of decency and reſpeft. Madam Dacier 1 others han 
applauded, this in general, and -aſk'd by what — | 
embaſſador could alter. the terms of —— 
he is not greater or wiſer than the perfon who gave the (gov the clay 
But this is not always the caſe in our author, why not « 
makes uſe of this conduct with reſpeft to the orden of 
r power, but in regard to equals alſo; as when one Gol 
deſs defires another to repreſent. ſuch an affair, and fhe in 
7 takes the words from her mouth and repeats * 
we have an inſtance in this book. Some objed 
too may be rajs'd in this manner, when commiſſions are 
in the utmoſt haſte (in 3 battel or the like) upon ſudden 6 
2 ind e e natural to bfg 


—_— words by Le 

0 2 exa ent _inftance, re : 
e 0 tho Z ohe pre thought it not fo the e 

how” 2 tells Ks dem bo the council, | 

uot pretend ted decide vpon the point; For * R 


— 
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n now, O King | tis giv'n thee to deſtroy 
; lofty tow rs of wide-extended Troy. 
t now no more the Gods with fate contend, 
unos ſuit the heay'nly factions end. 
iruftion hangs o'er yon” devoted wall, 
d nodding Ilion waits th' impending fall. 
ike, but waking this advice approve, 
d truſt the viſion that deſcends from Fove. 
The Phantome ſaid z then vaniſh'd from his ſight, 
ſolves to air, and mixes with the night. 
thouſand ſchemes the Monarch's mind employ; 
e in thought, he ſacks untaken Troy: 
in as he was, and to the future blind; 
ſaw what Fove and ſecret fate deſign'd, f 
at mighty toils to either hoſt remain, 
lat ſcenes of grief, and numbers of the ſlain ! 
per he riſes, and in fancy hears 
e voice celeſtial murm' ring in his ears. 
Lon his limbs a ſlender veſt he drew, 
and him next the regal mantle threw, 
| repetition ſeem'd leſs needfol in that place, than when it 
&liver'® immediately from Jupiter; yet (as Cuflarbius ob- 
8) it was neceflary for the aſſembly to know the circumſtances. 
dam, that the trath of the relation might be unſuſpedted,. | 


A 
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55 Th' embroider'd ſandals « on his fret were 9 4 5 
arry faulchion glitter'd at his fide ;: 
And laſt hisarm the maſly ſceptre loads, 
Vnſtain'd, immortal, and the gift of Gods. 
Now roſie morn aſcends the court of +1 
bo Lifts up her light, and opens day above. 
The King diſpatch'd his heralds with commands RE”: 
To range the camp and fummon all the bands: 
The gath'ring hoſts the monarch's word obey; 
While to the fleet Atrides bends his way. 
65 In his black ſhip the PyHax Prince he found; 
There calls a Senate of the Peers around "IE 
The aſſembly plac'd, the King of men expreſt. 


The counſels lab'ring in his artful breaft. S 


Friends and Conſed rates! with attentive ear nite 
7o Receive my words, and credit what you hear. 
Late as I ſlumber'd in the ſhades of night, 


A dream divine appear'd before my fights 3 
Whoſe viſionary form like N for came, 


Ihe ſame in habit, and in mien the ſame: | 
7 5 The! heav'nly Phantome hover 'd o'er my head, 
Ar- dd thou rde * ade fon : 1 ſaid) to pr 


$ 
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To whom its fafety'a whole people: owes 4.1 11 
To waſte long nights in indolent repoſo . 
Monarch awake! tis Job's command I bear, 
hou and thy. glory claim his heav'nly care; 
njuſt array draw forth th" embattel'd train, 3 
and lead the Greciazs to the duſty plain.; © 45 : 
Vn now, O King ! tis givin thee to deftroyr . 
he lofty tow'rs of wide-extended 75 =__ 
or now no more the Gods with fate contend, : 
it Juno ſuit the heav'nly factions end. 
Deſtruction haugs o'er you” devoted wall, 2 
ind nodding 7/7or waits th' impending falk. Ka 
This hear obſervant, and the Gods obey K. 


[he viſion ſpoke, and paſt in air away. 1 
ow, valiant chiefs! ſince heay'n itſelf alarms, FREY. | 
283 met ſons of Greece to arms. 


"Y « 93+ Now * ee, &c.] The beſt commentary ex- 
ant upon the firſt part of this 4 is in Dionyfius of Halicar- 
aſus, who has given us an admirable explication of this 
hole conduct of Agamemnon in his ſecond: treatiſe IIe) scũ G- 
hsv. He ſays, Fhis Prince had nothing fo, much. at 
" heart as to draw the Greeks, to a battel, yet knew not; how: 
to proceed: without Achilles, wWwho had juſt. retir'd. from the 
army; and was apprehenſive that the Greels who. were. dif i 
'Pleas'd at the departure MT” might . refuſe obedi-nce. 
to his orders, ſhould he abſolutely command it. In thie4 
creumſtance he propoſes to the Princes in council to —_ 


noof Nhe, whom Pyle andy realms obey). 


— 


95Bur firſt, with caution, try what yet they dare, 
Worn with nine years of unſuoceſiſal war? 
To move the troops-to meaſure back the main, 
Be mine; and yours the province to detain.” 
He ſpoke, and ſate; when Neftor riſing ſaid, 


Princes of Greece, your faithful ears incline, 
Nor doubt the viſion of the pow'rs divine; 


* atrial of arming the Greciant, and offers an expedient hin; 
% which was that he ſhould ſound their diſpoſitions by exhorting 
& them to ſet fail for Greece, but that then the other Princes 
ec ſhould be ready to diſſuade and detain them. If any object u 
*c this ſtratagem, that Agamemnon s whole ſcheme would be 
% ruin' d if the army ſhould take him at his word (which was very 
« probable) it is to be anſwer'd, that his deſign lay deeper than 
* they imagine, nor did he depend upon his ſpeech only for detain 
« ing them. He had ſome cauſe to fear the Greeks had a pique 
* againſt him which they had conceal'd, and whatever it way 
7 ke judg d it abſolutely neceſſary to know it before he proceeded 
7 to à battel. He therefore furniſhes them with an occafion to 
« manifeſt it, and at the ſame time provides againſt any ill effet 
* it might have, by his ſecret orders to the Princes. It ſucceed 
« accordingly, and when the troops are running to embark, they 


_ < are ſtopp'd by Ulyſſes and Neſtor." '————— One may * 
ſerve that this whole ſtratagem is concerted in Nefor's ſhip, as ont - 
whoſe wiſdom and ſecreſy was moſt confided in. The Rory oft + 
viſion's appearing in his ſhape, could not but engage him in ſome de- 4 


gree : It look'd as if Jupiter himſelf added weight to his counſ 
by making uſe of that venetable appearance, and knew this to be 
the moſt powerful method of recommending them to Agamemus 
It was therefore but natural for Neſtor to ſecond the motion oft 
: — ing, 4d by the hely of his authority it prevail d onthe o 
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mt by great Jevs to him who rules the hoſt, 

(hid it Reav'n! this warning ſhould be loſt! 

en let us haſte, obey the God's alarms, 

xd join to ropze the ſons of Greece to arms. 

Thus ſpoke che ſage: The Kings without delay 
ove the council, and their chief obey: 

| ſceptred rulers lead; the following hoſt | 

ur d forth by thouſands, darkens all the coaſt. - 

from ſome rocky cleft the ſhepherd ſees 

ring in heaps on heaps the driving bees, 

| | Rolling, 


— 


au n. 4. from fime rocky cin] This is the frſt Gmile in: 


* er, and we may ys in general that he excels all man- 
| yu. | in the number, variety, and beauty of his compariſons.. 
ain are ſcarce any in Virgil which are not tranſlated from 
a „ and therefore when he fucceeds beſt in them, he is to be 
. mended but as an improver. Scallger ſeems not to have 
* iht of this, when he compares the fimiles of theſe two 
n un (as indeed they are the places moſt obvious ta com- 
feln n.) The preſent paſſage is an inſtance of it, to which Þe- 
_ ſes the following verſes in the firſt Lineid. 5. 434. 
| they walis a7 | 

pes fate novs per florea rura 
ado et ſub ſole labor, c —_ adaltos 
"fie Edvcunt e aut cùm liguentia mella' 
me de Stipant, & dulci diftendunt nectare cellas; | 
aokl Aut onera accipiunt wenientim, aut agmine fac 
1 avum fucos peeus & preſepibus arcent. 
1 er vet opus, redolentque thymo frag ramia mella. | 
bot tit he very much to Homer s, and in particular e- - 


ng — and 8 of the verſification above that 

uthor ; againſt which cenſure we need only appeal to 

an of the reader 4 af PAS 4 Jo 
"Hy 
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Rolling, and black'ning, ſwarms ſucceeding ſwarms, 
With deeper murmurs and more hoarſe alarms; _ 
-X15Duſky they ſpread, a cloſe embody'd;croud, 
And o'er the vale deſcends the living cloud. 
So, from the tents and ſhips, a length'ning train. | 
Spreads all the beach, and wide o'erſhades the plain: | 
Along the region runs. a deaf*ning ſound; | 
120Beneath their footſteps groans the trembling ground. 
Fame flies before, the meſſenger of Jove, j 


And ſhining ſoars,. and claps her wings above. 
8 7 Nine 
Höre Oven for ue A, kSivdiov, 
TIsTpys zu yaauOupijc die viov fpxoperdur, 
„ Borpusov 82 rr ex avberiv ela;iworoi | 
Ai un 1 luda dig reroriarat, al It Te Tuba, &. 
But Scaliger was unlucky in his choice of this particular com- 
pariſon: There is a very fine one in the ſixth A£neid, y. 707, 
that better agrees with Homer's: And nothing is more evident 
than that the defign of theſe two is very different: Homer in · 
tended to [deſcribe the multitude of : Greeks pouring out of the 
ſhips; Vigil the diligence and labour of the builders at Carthage. 
And Macrobius, who obſerves this difference, Sat. l. 5. c. 11s 
mould alſo have found, that therefore the ſimiles ought not 
o be compar d together. The beauty of Homer's is not infe- 
rior to Yirgil's, if we conſider with what exactneſs it. anſwer 
to its end. It conſiſts of three particulars; the vaſt number 
of the troops is expreſs'd in the fwarms, their tumultuous man- 
ner of iſſuing out of the ſhips, and the tual egreſſion which 
feem'd without end, a imaged in the — 900% out of the 
rock: and laſtly, their diſperſion over all the ſhore, in theit de- 
ſcending on the flowers in the vales. Spondanus was the 
miſtaken when he thought the whole application of. this com- 
ene. lay in the ſingle word addy, cater uatim, as Chua 
zuſtiy obſexv d. e e e nn e. 79] 
+ 121. Fame lies before.] This aſſembling of the 1 


— 
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ine ſacred heralds now proclaiming]! loud | 
ie monarch's will, ſuſpend the liſt ning croud. 
on as the throngs in order rang'd appear, 

Ind fainter murmurs dy*d upon the ear, 

te King of Kings his awful figure rais'd ; 

Jigh in his hand the golden ſceptre brad. 5 

he golden ſceptre, of celeſtial fame; 

\ Vulcan form'd, from 'Fowe to Hermes came 

p Pelihs he th? immortal gift reſign d; 
immortal gift great Pelops left behind, 
Atreus hand, which not with Atreus ends, 
rich Thyeftes next the prize deſcends; 


4 
. 


d now the mark of Agamennor's reign, | 1 
— tall Argos, and controuls the main. , ee 2 
dent 0 | 


| of beauties: The lively n of their over ſpieating the 
d, the noble boldneſs of the figure when Fame is repreſented in 
ſen ſhining at their head, the, univerfal tumult fucceeded by a, 
mn filence z and laftly the graceful rifir of. Ag amempon, all 
tribute to caſt a majeſty 94 this part. In the paflag of the, 
tre, Homer has found an artful, and etical manner of acquaint- 
" WW vith the high deſcent of A emnon, and celebrating the 
litary right of his family ; a8 well as finely hinted the origi - 
of his power to be. deriv'd from heaven, in ſaying the ſceptre 
firſt the gift of Jupiter. It is with reference to this, that in 
lie where he firſt mentions. it, he calls W e 4. 
3 it is ! 11 * N n 
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On this bright ſceptre now the King reclin'd, 
And artful thus pronounc'd the ſpeech: deſign'd, 


— 


y. 138. And artful thus promune'd the ſpeech defign'd,) Th 
remarks of Dionyſus upon this ſpeech I ſhall give the reader all 
tether, tho they lie ſcatter'd in his two difcourſes Tep? Zen 
T10,4.5vwv, the ſecond of which-is in a great degree but a repetiti 
of the precepts and examples of the firſt. This happen'd, Ib 
heve, from his having compos'd them at: diſtin times and un 
different occaſions. ; ms i | 

It is an exquiſite piece 6fart, when you. ſrem to aim at pe 
i ſuading one thing, and at the ſame time inforce the cont 
This kind of Rhetorick is of great uſe in all occaſions of dang 
*© andof this Homer has afforded a moſt powerful example in t 
* oration of Agamemnon, *Tis'a method perfectly wonderful, a 
even carries in it, an appearance of abſurdity ; for all that weg 
4 neraily efteem the faults of oratory, by this means become 
% virtues of it. Nothing is look'd upon as a greater erroriy 
% Rhetorician than to alledge ſuch arguments as either are af 
% anſwer'd or may be retorted upon himſelf; the former is awe 
% part, the latter a dangerous one; and Agamemnon bere 
« fignedly deals in both. For it is plain that if a man muſt 1 


„ yſe weak arguments, or ſuch as may make againſt him, . a 


de intend: to perſuade the thing he ſays z then on the other 
When he does not intend it, he muſt obſerve the contrary p 
4 ceeding, and make what are the faults of oratory in gene 
the excellencies of that oration in particular, or otherwik 
„will contradict his n intention, and perſuade: the contrary 
hat he means. Aamemmch begins with an argument e 
% anſwer' d, by telling them that Jupiter bad promit'd to c 
* their arms with victory. For if Jupiter Had promis d this, it 
« a reaſon for the ſtay in the camp. But now (Hays he) ou 
, deceiv'd us, and we muſt return with ignominy, This is 10 
of the ſame kind, for it ſhews what a diſgrace it is to 
6 What follows is of the ſecond ſort, and may be turn'dagaint i 
4% Nove Till have it ſo i For which they have only Agamen 
< word, but Fove's own promiſe to the contrary. That 
<- has overthrown many cities, and will yet overturn many i 


a 
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Ve ſons of Mars! partake: your leader's care, 
Heroes of Greece, and brothers of the war? 
Yf partial Fowe with juſtice I complain, 

id heav'nly oracles believ'd in vain. 


This was a ftrong reaſon to ſtay, and put their confidenee' 
in him. It is ſhameful to baue it told to all poſterity, that 
many thouſand Greeks, after a war of ſo long continuance, 
at laſt return'd home baffled and n All this might 
have been faid by a profeſt adverfary to the cauſe he pleads, 
and indeed is tlie fame thing Uly/es ſays elſewhere in re- 
proach of their flight. The concluſion evidently ſhews the 
intent of the ſpeaker. Haſte then, let us fly ; QOevywwuev, the 
word which of all others was moſt likely to prevail upon them 
to ſtay; the moſt open term of diſgrace he could poſſibly have 
uſed: *Tis the fame which Juno makes uſe of to Minerva, 
Minerva to Ulyſſes, and Ulyſſes again to the troops, to diſſuade 
their return; the ſame which Agamemnon himſelf had uſed ; to 
inſult Achilles, and which Homer never employs but with the 
mark of cowardice and infamy.“ N 77 
he ſame author farther obſerves, That this whole ora- 
tion has the air of being ſpoken in a paſſion, It begins 
pith- a ſtroke of the greateſt raſhneſs and impatience, Ju-- 
er bas been unjuſt, Heaven bas deceiv'd us, This renders all 
ball ſay of the leſs authority, at the ſame time that it 
conceals his own artifice; for his anger ſeems to account 
t the incongruities he utters.” I could not ſuppreſs fo fine . 
mark, tho? it falls out of the order of thoſe which pre- 
if, - | 


ve 1 leave this article, I muſt take notice that this 
* of Agamemmnon is again put into his mouth in the ninth 
hand (according to. Dionyſius) for the fame purpoſe, to 
© the army at the fiege after a defeat z tho it ſeems un- 
to put the fame _ upon.the Greeks by the ſame 
u, and in the ſame words too. We may indeed fuppoſe 
int feint to have - remain'd- undiſcover d, but at beſt it 
management in the Poet not very entertaining to the: 


- 
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15580 {mall their number, that if wars were ceas'd, 


A 
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eee ſhameful flight alone can ſave the hoſt, 


putation of 
gelus Politian has offer'd at in his Preface to Homer. He ti 


A fafe return was promis'd to our toils, 
Renown'd, triumphant, and enrich d with ſpoils. 


Our blood, our treaſure, and our glory loſt. 
So Jove decrees, reſiſtleſs Lord of all! 
At whoſe command whole empires riſe or fall; 8 


Sin 


What ſhame to Greece a fruitleſs war to wage, | 
Oh lafting ſhame in ev'ry future age! On 
Once great in arms, the common ſcorn we grow, 
Repuls'd and baffled by a feeble for... 


And Greece camp held a bew ral feaſt, | 
5 6 Fly, 


». 155. $o ſmall their member, Sc.] This part has a | 
air in compariſon with the reſt 'of the ſpeech. Scaliger eil 
it tabernariam orationem : But it is well obſerv'd by Madam Ds 
overs, that, the image Agamemnon here gives of the Trojans, u 

render their numbers contemptible in compariſon — 
the Gan, but their perſons too: For it makes them ap 
but as a few le ſlaves fit only to ſerve them with wine. 0 
which we may add, that it affords à proſpect to his ſolda 
of their future ſtate and triumph aſter the conqueſt of tht 
enemies. | 

This paſſage gives me occaſion to animadvert upon 2 

x be the! number of the Trojans, which the learnel 4 


they were fifty thouſand without the auxiliaries, from the 0 
clufien of the _— Liad, where it is ſaid there were a U. 
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All rank d by ten; whole decads when they dine 
Muſt want a Trojan ſlave to pour the wine. 

But other forces have our hopes o'erthrown, 

And Troy prevails by armies not her own. 

Now nine long years of mighty Fove are run, 
Since firſt the labours of this war begun: 

ur cordage torn, decay d our veſſels lie, 

And ſcarce-enſure the wretched pow'r to fly. 
Hafte then, for ever leave the-Trojan-wall! 

Our weeping wives, our tender children call: 
we, duty, ſafety, fummon us away, 

is nature's voice, and nature we obey. 

Our ſhatter'd barks may yet tranſport us o'er, 
ife and inglorious, to our native ſhore. 
Fly, Grecians, fly, your fails and oars employ, 
d dream no more of heav' n-defended Troy. 
wt Ge teh men attending each of 


3 that the 1 ge to 3 into that 
L inguithes the native Trojans from the aids, and reckons — 89 
ne to ten Grecians, at which eſtimate there could not be above 
ten thouſand Trojans. See the notes on the 1 | 

| i. 163. —— — . or vc lie, 

Lind ſearce enſure the wretched pow'r to Ay. 

is, 20d ſome ocher paſty . 
22 air and, e gy rather than juſt. to 
. ber wa The telling hem in this place how much their 
ping was decay'd, was a 1 e 1 
ladam ad * n, d. . 
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His Pn deſign en, the hoſts approve 

. Atrides ſpeech. The mighty numbers move. 
17580 roll the billows to th' Icarian ſhore, 9 

From Eaſt and South when winds begin to roar, . 

Burſt their dark manſions i in the. clouds, and . 

The whitening ſurface of the. ruffled deep. 

And as on corn when weſtern guſts deſcend, 
180 gefore the blaſt the lofty harveſts bend: 


Thus Ger the field the moving hoſt appears, 5 
With nodding plumes and groyes of waving ſpears. | 
The gath"ring murmur ſpreads, cheir trampling feet 
Beat the looſe ſands, and thicken to the fleet. 
285 With long · reſounding cries they urge the train 
To fit the ſhips, and launch into the main. 
They toil, they ſweat, thick clouds of duſt ariſe; 
The doubling clamours echo to the ſkies. Es of 
1 Even then the Geir had ek the hoftile: Rin, 
= bela fats Gr ON SEE 28 1 Ep: 
1. 175. 35 % . bei, TE FE =: 
Homer in theſe two: Gemllitudes 27 
che two moſt wivering ant im 4 
_ *eompare wick the pe Be: the aer 
firſt alludes to che ndiſe did 
8 ad rolling of the Na 


the ſame courſe, like corn 5 8 
ealinef with which they are wor by every LS 


— — 
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t Jove's imperial Queen their flight furvey'd, 
U fighing thus beſpoke the blue-ey'd maid. 
Shall then the Grecians fly? Oh dire diſgrace ! 
leave unpuniſh'd this perfidious race? 


peace enjoy the fruits of broken vows? 

| braveſt chiefs, in Helen's quarrel ſain, 
wreveng'd on yo deteſted plain? | 
let my Greeks, unmov'd by vain alarms, 

r more refulgent ſhine in brazen arms. 

te, Goddeſs, haſte? the flying hoſt detain, © 
let one fail be hoiſted on the main. 
alla obeys, and from Olympus" height 

to the ſhips precipitates her flight ; 

g, firſt in publick cares, ſhe faund, . 
prudent counſel like the Gods renown'd : 
rel9d with gen'rous grief the Hero ſtood, 
drew his ſable veſſels te the flood. 

i it thus, divine Lazrtes ſon! L's 
bly the Greeks (the martial maid begun) | 
m their country bear their own diſgrace, 
"ae eternal! 4.6% nch race ? 15 
an i theukind bro basdt a 


17, thall Priam, and th' adult rous ſpouſe, 


Haſte, 


83 


"IF But if a clam'rous vile Plebeian roſe, a | oy 


— 


27 lde ger rous Biene, 7 prevent . 
Recall your armies, and your chiefs reclaim, =: 
Your own reſiſtleſs eloquence employ, FP 
And to th Immortals truft the fall of Troy. 

The voice divine canfeſs'd the warlike maid, T 

220Uly/es heard, nor uninſpir'd obey d. a 
Then meeting firſt Ari diu, from his hand 
Receiv'd th' imperial ſceptre of command. 
Thus grac'd, attention and reſpect to gain, 

' He runs, he flies thro' all the Grecian train, 

225 Each Prince of name, or chief in arms approv'd, 

He fir'd with praiſe, . or with perſuaſion mov d. id | 
Warriours like you, with ſtrength dillon ll 

By brave examples ſhould confirm: the reſt. {Mtv 
The monarch's will not yet reveal'd appears 
230He tries our courage, but reſents our fears. 
Th unwary Greeks his fyry\may-provoke; "> : 
Not thus the King in ſecret council ſpoke” i 7 
Fove loyes our chief, from Jove his honour ſpring 
Beware! Wee, e NAN | 


Him with reproof he. Ai ec trite anker 
Be ſtill, chou ſiave, and ito thy betters yield; i 
Unknown alike in council and in field! * 


＋ 


— 
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e Gods, what daſtards would our hoſt command? 
wept to the war, the lumber of a land. 

filent, wretch, and think not here allow'd 

hat worſt of tyrants, an uſurping croud. _ 

o one ſole Monarch Fowe commits the ſway ; 
bare the laws, and him let all obey. 

With words like theſe the troops Uly/es rub'd, 
eloudeſt filenc'd, and the fierceſt cool'd. 

ck to th* aſſembly roll the thronging train, 

fer the ſhips, and pour upon the plain. 
lum' ring they move, as when old Ocean roars, 
d heaves huge ſurges to the trembling ſhores : 


Y. 243. To one ſole Monarch, ] Thoſe perſons are under a miſ- 
te who-would make this ſentence a praiſe of abſolute monarchy. 
mer ſpeaks it only with regard toa general of an army during the 
ne of his commiſſion. Nor is Agamemnon ſtyl d King of Kings 
any other ſenſe, : than as the reſt of the Princes had given him 
e ſupreme authority over them in the fiege. Ariſtotle defines a 
te, Trpa ru, , YaNo i 35 Sixtohs. 6 Baines, na? Tov rpg; 
ts; KUptog; Leader of the war, Fudge of controverſies, and Pre- 
vent of the ceremonies of the Gods, That he had the principal 

of religious rites, appears from many places in Homer; and 
t his power was no where abſolute but in war: for we find 
gamemnon inſulted in the council, but in the army threatning de- 
ters with death. He was under an obligation to preſerve the 
nleges of his country, purſuant to which Kings are called by 

Author AizaoT6Aug, and Oeuigonriaus, the diſpenſers or 
agers of Juſtice, And Diony ſius of Halicarnaſſus acquaints us, 
kt the old Grecian. Kings, whether hereditary or elective, had a 


By 3 nor was it (he adds) in thoſe times as in ours, when Kings 
Ra full liberty to do whatever they pleaſe, Dion. Hal. lib, 2.Hift 
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wy of their chief men, as Homer and the moſt ancient Poets 
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The groaning banks are burſt with bellowing ſound, 
The rocks remurmur, and the deeps rebound. 
At length the tumult ſinks, the noiſes ceaſe, 
And a ſtill ſilence lulls the camp to peace. 
255 Therſites only clamour'd in the throng, 
Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue : 
Aw'd by no ſhame, by no reſpect controul'd, 
In ſcandal buſy, in reproaches bold : 


V. 25 5. Therſites only.] The ancients have aſcrib'd to Hm 
the firſt ſketch of Satyric or Comic poetry, of which ſort was hi 
poem called Margites, as Ariſtotle reports. Tho' that piece be 
loſt, this character of Ther/ites may give us a taſte of his vein it 
that kind. But whether ludicrous deſcriptions ought to have place 
in the Epic poem, has been juſtly queſtion'd : Neither Virgil w 
any of the moft approv'd Ancients have thought fit to admit then 
into their compoſitions of that nature; nor any of the beſt modem 
except Milton, whoſe fondneſs for Homer might be the reaſonofi 
However this is in its kind a very maſterly part, and our Autha 
has ſhe wn great judgment in the particulars he has choſen to com 
Poſe the picture of a pernicious creature of wit; the chief of vid 
are a deſire of promoting laughter at any rate, and a contempt 
his ſuperiours. And he fums up the whole very ſtrongly, by f 
ing that Therfites hated Achilles and Ulyſſes ; in which, as Pl 
tarch has remark*d in his treatiſe of envy and hatred, he make 
it the utmoſt completion of an ill character to bear a malevolene 
to the beſt men. What is farther obſervable is, that Ther/ts 
never heard of after this his firſt appearance: Such a ſcandal 
character is to be taken no more notice of, than juſt to ſhew th 
tis de ſpiſed · Homer has obſerv'd the ſame conduct with regard! 
the-moſt deform'd and moſt beautiful perſon of his poem! Ft 
Nirenus is thus mention'd once and no more throughout the Lia 

He places a worthleſs beauty and an ill · natur d wit upon the {il 
foot, and ſhews that the gifts of the body without thoſe of i 
mind are not more deſpicable, than thoſe of the mind itſelf vin 
out virtue, POE 1 
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With witty malice ſtudious to defame; 

corn all his joy, and laughter all his aim. 

But chief he glory'd with licentious ſtyle 

To laſh the great, and monarchs to revile. 

His figure ſuch as might his ſoul proclaim; _ 

One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame: 
His mountain-ſhoulders half his breaſt oerſpread, 
Thin hairs beſtrew'd his long miſ-ſhapen head. 
pleen to mankind his envious heart poſſeſt, 

And much he hated all, but moſt the beſt. 

Ulyſes or Achilles ſtill his theme; 

But Royal ſcandal his delight ſupreme. 

Long had he liv'd the ſcorn of ev'ry Greek, 

Vert when he ſpoke, yet ſtill they heard him ſpeak. 
Sharp was his voice; which in the ſhrilleſt tone, 
Thus with injurious taunts attaele d the throne. 
Amidſt the glories of ſo bright a reign, 

What moves the great Atrides to complain? 


Tis 


. 275. Amidſt the glories.) Tis remafk -d by Dionyfus Hali- 
tarnaf..in his treatiſe of the Examination of Writers,” that there 
wuld not be a better artifice thought on to recall the army to their 
tcdience,.. than this of our Author. When they were -of- 
ded at their General in favour of | Achilles,” nothing could 
mare weaken Acbilles's intereſt than to make ſuch a fellow as 
Therfites appear of his party, whoſe impertinence would give 
dem a diſguſt of thinking " ating like him. There is no 
: 12 


ſurer 
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- 'Tis thine whate'er the warriour's breaſt inflames, 
The golden ſpoil, and thine the lovely dames. 
With all the wealth our wars and blood beſtow, 
280 Thy tents are crouded, and thy cheſts o'erflow. 
Thus at full eaſe in heaps of riches roll'd, 
What grieves the Monarch? Is it thirſt of gold? 
Say, ſhall we march with our unconquer'd pow'rs , 
(The Greeks and I) to Lion's hoſtile tow'rs, 
285 And bring the race of royal baſtards here, þ 
For Trey to ranſom at a price too dear? 


- 


But fafer plunder thy own hoſt ſupplies; 
Say, would'ſt thou ſeize ſome valiant leader's prize? 


— 


ſurer method to reduce generous ſpirits, than to make them 
ſee they are purſuing the ſame views with people of no merit 
and fuch whom they cannot forbear deſpiſing themſelves. O- 
therwiſe there is nothing in this ſpeech but what might become 
the mouth of Neftor himſelf, if you except a word or two. And 
had Neftor ſpoken it, the army had certainly ſet fail for Greet; 
but becauſe it was utter'd by a ridiculous fellow whom they 
are afham'd to follow, they are reduc'd, and ſatisfy d to cot 
tinue the ſiege. : 

y. 284. The Greeks and I.] Theſe boaſts of himſelf are the 
Few words which Dionyſus objects to in the foregoing paſlag 
I cannot but think the grave Commentators here very much 
miſtaken, who imagine Ther fires in earneſt in theſe vaunts, and 
ſeriouſly reprove his inſolence. | They ſeem to me manifef urb 1 
ſtrokes of Irony, which had render'd them ſo much the mom 
improper in the mouth of Neffor, who was otherwiſe none 
the leaſt boaſters himſelf, And confider'd as ſuch, they ur 
equal to the reſt of the ſpeech, which has an infinite deal d 

 Fpirit, humour, and ſatyr. | 


\ 


| ; # 
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Or, if thy heart to gen'rous love be led, 
dome captive fair, to bleſs thy Kingly bed? 
Whate'er our maſter craves l ſubmit we muſt, 
Plazu'd with his pride; or puniſh'd for his luſt. 
0k women of A:aia! men no more! 
Hence let us fly, and let him waſte his ſtore 
ln loves and pleaſures on the Phrygian ſhore. 
We may be wanted on ſome buſy day, 
When He&or comes : So great Achilles may : 
From him he forc'd the prize we jointly gave, 
From him, the fierce, the fearleſs, and the brave: 
And durſt he, as he ought, reſent that wrong, 
This mighty tyrant were no tyrant long. 
Fierce from his ſeat, at this, Ulyges ſprings, 
In gen'rous vengeance of the King of Kings. 
With indignation ſparkling in his eyes, 
eviews the wretch, and ſternly thus replies. 

Peace; factious monſter, born to-vex the ſtate, - 
ich wrangling talents form'd for foul debate: 
tb that impetuous tongue, nor raſhly vain 
Ind ſingly mad, aſperſe the ſov'reigy reign. - 
ave we not known thee, ſlave! of all our hoſt,” 
r man who acts the leaſt, upbraids the moſt? © 


I 3, Think 
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Think not the Greeks to ſhameful flight to bring, Tr 
Nor let thoſe lips profane the name of King. | Fr 
For our return we truſt the heay*nly pow'rs ;. WI 

| 315Be that their care; to fight like men be ours. 
But grant the hoſt with wealth the gen'ral load, i 
Except detraction, what haſt thou beſtow'd? bn 
| Suppoſe ſome Hero ſhould his ſpoils reſign, A 
Art thou that Hero, could thete ſpoils be thine? 5 
320 Gods! let me periſh on this hateful ſhore, 5 
And let theſe eyes behold my ſon no more; 5 
} If, on thy next offence, this hand forbear = 

[ To ſtrip thoſe arms thou ill deſerv ſt to wear, 

I Expel the council where our Princes meet. In 
225 And ſend thee ſeourg d, and howling thro the fleet. 
| He ſaid, and cow'ring as the daſtard bends, Tok 
N The weighty ſceptre on his back deſeends: het 
] On the round bunch the bloody tumours rife ; His 
U 


The tears ſpring ſtarting from his haggard eyes: 


5. 326. He ſaid, and cow'ring.]} The vile figure Thefi 
makes here is a good piece of groteſſue; the pleaſure expres! 
by the ſoldiers at this action of Ulyfes (notwithſtanding tht 
are diſappointed by him of their hopes of returning) is ag: 
ble to that generous temper, at once honeſt and thoughtle 
which is commonly found. in military men; to whom. notbinglyeriou 
is ſo odious as a daſtard, and who have not naturally U 
greateſt kindneſs for a wit, | J 
. 1 | 'Trembling 


Book II. HOMER, IL1AD. gr. 
Trembling he fate, and ſhrunk in abject fears, - 
From his vile vifage wipe'd the ſcalding tears. 
While to his neighbour each expreſs'd his thought; 
Ye Gods! what wonders has Ver wrought ? 
at fruits his conduẽt and his courage yield? 
Great in the council, glorious in the field. 
Gen'rous he riſes in the crown's defence, 
o eurb the factious tongue of inſolence. 
dach juſt examples on offenders ſhown, - 
Sedition ſilence, and aſſert the throne. 
"Twas thus the gen'ral voice the Hero prais'd, 
Who riſing, high th' imperial ſceptre rais d: 
te blue · ey d Pallas, his celeſtial friend, 
in form a herald) bad the crouds attend. 
expecting crouds in ſtill attention hung, 
ohear the wiſdom of his heav'nly tongue. 
hen deeply thoughtful, pauſing &er he ſpoke, 
His filence thus the prudent Hero broke. 
' Unhappy monarch ! whom the Grecian race 8 
With ſhame deſerting, heap with vile diſgrace. 


2 Not 
preſs | 


p the 


J. 348. Unbappy monarch! &c.] Quintilian ſpeaking of the 
various kinds of oratory which may be learned from Homer, 
mentions among the greateſt'- inſtances the ſpeeches in this 

Nonne vel unus liber quo miſſa ad Achillem legatio contine- 
I fur, 
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. 60 
-25 Not ſuch at Argos was their gen'rous vow, * 
Once all their voice, but ah ! forgotten now : v4 


7 


tur, vel in primo inter duces ia content io, wel dictæ in ſecunds ſn . Mb: 
tentiæ, omnes litium ac conſiliorum explicat artes? Affecius quid 
well illos mites, vel hos concitatos, nemo erit tam indactus, qui in 
ſuã in poteſtate hunc autorem habuiſſe fateatur. It is indeed hardly 
poflible to find any where more refin'd turnsof policy, or more ard 
ful touches of oratory. We have no ſooner ſeen Agamemron ex- 
cel in one ſort, but Ulyſſes is to ſhine no leſs in another direct) 
oppoſite to it. When the ſtratagem of pretending to ſet fail, had When 
met with too ready a conſent from the people, his eloquence a- 
pears in all the forms of art. In his firſt ſpeech he had perſuaded] 
the captains with mildneſs, telling them the people's glory de- 
pended upon them, and readily giving a turn to the firſt def, 
which had like to have been ſo dangerous, by repreſenting it aut v 
1 as a project of Aanemnon to diſcover tht cowardly, In his ſe- 
_ cond, he had commanded the ſoldiers with bravery, and made 
i them know what part they ſuſtain'd in the war. In his third, he 
[i bad rebuk d the ſeditious in the perſon of Ther fites, by reptooß, nd 


=_ threats, and actual chaſtiſement. And now in this fourth, when 
i all are gather'd together, he applies to them in topics which e. 
9 qually affect them all: He raiſes their hearts by putting them in WI 1 - 
w_ mind of the promiſes of heaven, and thoſe prophecies, of which 
. as they had ſeen the truth in the nine years delay, they migit 
no expect the accompliſhment in the tenth year's ſucceſs : which 
ho is a Wer anſwer to what Agamemron had ſaid of Fupiter's deceir· Wir v 
30g em | 
Dionꝝſius obſerves one ſingular piece of art, in Ulyfes's manner 
of applying himſelf to the people when he would infihuate any 
thing to the Princes, and addreſſing to the Princes when he would 
blame the people. He tells the ſoldiers, they muſt not all pretend 
to be rulers there, let there be one King, one Lord; which i 
manifeſtly a precept defign'd for the leaders to take to themſelves 
In the ſame manner Tiberius Rhetor remarks the beginning of his 
©  Haft oration to be a fine Et bepopeia or oblique repreſentation of the nit 
1 people, upon whom the ſeverity of the reproach is made to fall, 
_ is while he ſeems to render the King an object of their pity, "0 


Wl  _ Unhappy Monarch! whom the Grecian race 
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ver to return, was then the common cry, 8 

Till Troy's proud ſtructures ſhould in aſhes lie. 

gehold them weeping for their native ſhore! 

hat could their wives or helpleſs children more? 

What heart but melts to leave the tender train, 

ud, one ſhort month, endure the wintry main? 

ew leagues remoy d, we wiſh our peaceful ſeat, 

ben the ſhip toſſes, and the tempeſts beat: 


bien well may this long ſtay provoke their tears, 
ae tedious length of nine revolving years. 
(des 


ot for their grief t the Grecian hoſt I blame; | 


11 — baftled! oh eternal ſhame! 
nes the rime to de eden in. 
ook d try the faith of Calchas and of heav n. 
: W {7 paſt at Aulis, Greece can witneſs bear, 


id all who live to breathe this +4; Doty air. 

fide a fountain's facred brink we rais'd 

r verdant altars, and the victims blaz'd; 

s where the plane: tree fpread its ſhades around) 
ealtars heav d; and from the crumbling ground 
mighty dragon ſhot, of dire portent ; 

Tom Jove himfelf the dreadful ſign was ſent. 1 
nit to the tree his ſanguine ſpires he rolld . = || | 
d curl d around in many a winding fold. +5 
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The topmoſt branch a mother- bird poſſeſt; 
Eight callow infants fill'd the moſly neſt ; 

Her ſelf the ninth; the ſerpent as he hung, 
Stretch'd his black jaws,and craſh'd the crying young; 
380 While hey ring near, with miſerable moan, 

The e drooping mother waiPd her children gone. 
The mother laſt, as round the neſt ſhe flew, 


Seiz d by the beating wing, the monſter flew: 
Nor long ſurviv'd;z to marble turn d he ſtands 
385 A laſting progeny on Aulis ſands. 52 
Such was the will of Jove; and hence we dare 9 
Truſt in his omen, and ſupport. the war. 3 


For while around we gaze with wond” ring eyes, 
And trembling ſought the Powers with ſacrifice, 
390 Full of his God, the rev'rend Calcbas cry'd, 
Ye Grecian warriours! lay your fears aſide, 
This wondrous fignal Jes himſelf diſplays, 
Of long, long labours,, but eternal praiſe. | 
As many birds as by the ſnake were ſlain, 
295S0 many years the toils of Greece remain; 

But wait the tenth, for Nion's fall deereedz: 
Thus ſpoke the Prophet, thus the fates ſucceed:. 
Obey, ye Gteciant / with ſubmiſſion wait. 
Nor let your flight avert the Trojan fate. 


% 


He faid : the ſhores with loud applauſes ſound, 
The hollow ſhips each deaf*ning ſhout rebound. 

Then Neſtor thus ————"Theſe vain debates forbear, 
Ye talk like children, - not like heroes dare. 


8 Where, 


J. 402. Then Neſtor thus.] Nothing is more obfervable than 
Fimer's conduct of this whole incident; by what judicious and 
well-imagin'd degrees the army is reſtrain'd, and wrought up to 
tedefires of the General. We have given the detail of all the me- 
bods Ulyſſes proceeded in: The activity of his character is now 
v be contraſted with the gravity of Weſtor's, who covers and 
#renpthens the other's arguments, and conſtantly appears through 
te poem a weighty Cloſer of debates, The Greeks had already 
en their General give way to his authority, in the diſpute with 
billes in the former book, and could expect no leſs than that 
ir tay ſhould be concluded on by Agamem non as ſoon as Neſtor 
dertook that cauſe. For this was all they imagin'd his diſcourſe 
md at; but we ſhall find it had a farther deſign, from Diony- 
bt of OR © There are two things (ſays that excellent 
critick) worthy of admiration in the ſpeeches of Ulyſſes and 
Neftor, which are the different defigns they ſpeak with, and the 
different applauſes they receive. Ulyſſes had the acclamations of 
the army, and Nefor the praiſe of Agamemnon. One may en- 
quire the reaſon, why he extols the latter preferably to the for- 
mer, when all that Neffor alledges ſeems only a repetition of the 
ame arguments which UH es had given before him? It might 
be done in- encouragement to the old man, in whom it might 
niſe a concern to find his ſpeech not follow'd with fo general an 
ipplauſe as the other's. But we are to refer the ſpeech of Neftor 
to that part of oratory which ſeems only to confirm what a- 
nother has ſaid, and yet ſuperinduces and carries a farther 
pint. Ulyſſes and Neftor both compare the Greeks to children 
fr their unmanly deſire to return home; they both reproach 
them with the engagements and vows they had paſt, and 
Vere now about to break; they both alledge the proſpe- 
tous figns and omens receiv'd from heaven. Notwithſtand- 
uz this, the end of wa is very different. U!yſ- 

% 2 8 ” «5 The 
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** Vour leagues concluded, your engagements paſt ? 


of thoſe who deſerted the Grecian cauſe, he glances at Achill 


removes the odium from the perſon in whoſe cauſe they were 


fo well concur to the ſame end, as when friends aided frien 


glory of his own nation in view, anda greater emulation was 6 
, "Cited between body and body; as not only warring for the hous 
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Where now are all your high reſolves at laſt ? 


Vow'd with libations and with victims then, 
Now vaniſh'd like their ſmoke : the faith of men! 


& ſes*'s buſineſs was to detain the Grecians when they were uy 
the point of flying; Neftor finding that work done to his han 
Fc .defign'd to draw them inftantly to battel. This was the utmy 
„ Agamemnon had aim'd at, which Neftcr's artifice brings to pal 
for while they imagine by all he ſays that he is only perſuadi 
*© them to ſtay, they find themſelves unawares put into order 
<< battel, and led under their Princes to fight. Dion. Hal, xj 
i ON HAATICULEVOY, Part 1 and 2. 

We may next take notice of ſome particulars of this ſpeecl 
Where he ſays they loſe their time in empty evords, he hints 
the diſpute between Agamemnon and Achilles : Where he ſpe: 


particular. When he repreſents Helen in afflition and tears, 


fight; and when he moves Agamemnon to adviſe with his count 
artfully prepares for a reception of his own advice by that mo- 
way of propoſing it. As fr the advice itſelf, to divide the art 
into bodies, each of which ſhould be compos'd entirely of men 
the ſame countrey; nothing could be better judg'd both in re 
to the preſent circumſtance, and with an eye to the future car 
ing on of the war, For the firſt, its immediate effect was tot 
the whole army out of its tumult, break whatever cabals tl 
might have form'd together by ſeparating them into a new d 
fon, and cauſe every ſingle mutineer to come inſtantly under 
view of his own proper officer for correction. For the ſecond 
was to be thought the army would be much firengthen'd by 
union: Thoſe of different nations who had different aims, inter 
and friendſhips, could not affiſt each other with ſo much ze, 


'kinſmen their kinſmen, &c. when each commander had 


ef Greece in general, but for that of every diſtin Szate in | 
ticular, 
Wh 
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ile uſeleſs words conſume th' unactive hours, 
o wonder Troy ſo long reſiſts our pow'rs. 

le, great Atrides] and with courage ſway; 

e march to war if thou direct the way. 

ut leave the few that dare reſiſt thy laws, 

je mean deſerters of the Grecian cauſe,. - 
ogrudge the conqueſts mighty Jove prepares, 
ad view, with envy, our ſucceſsful wars. 

that great day when firſt the martial train 

g with the fate of Ilion, plow'd the main; 

we, on the right, a proſp'rous ſignal ſent, 

ad thunder rolling ſhook the firmament. 
courag'd hence, maintain the glorious ſtrife, 


re uþ0 
; hand 
utwo 
(0 paz 
ſuat in 
rderit 
al, Ti 


ſpeech 
hints 
ſpe 
bills 
ars, 

were 
council ey'ry ſoldier graſp a Phrygian wife, 
t moc 
he art 
men 


il Helen's woes at full reveng'd appear, 


d Troy's proud matrons render tear for tear. 
fore that day, if any Greek invite 

country's troops to baſe, inglorious flight, 
and forth that Greek ! and hoiſt his fail to fly; 
id die the daſtard firſt, wh dreads to die. 

kt now, O Monarch! all thy Chiefs adviſe : 

or what they offer, thou thy ſelf deſpiſe. 

mong thoſe counſels, let not mine be vain 3, 
itrides and nations to divide thy train- 
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His ſep'rate troops let ev ry leader call, 


435 0r bravely fights, or ill obeys command, 


449 To him the King : How much thy years excel 


! 


Each ſtrengthen each, and all encourage all. 
What chief, or ſoldier, of the num'rous band, 


When thus diſtin they war, ſhall ſoon be known, 
And what the cauſe of Ilion not o'erthrown ; 
If fate reſiſts, or if our arms are ſlow, 
If Gods above prevent, or men below. 


In arts of council, and in ſpeaking well ! 


. 440. How much thy years excel.] Every one has obſer 
how glorious an elogium of wiſdom Homer has here given, whe 
Agamemnon ſo far prefers it to valour, as to with not for ten 4% 
or Acbilles's, but only for ten Neftors. For the reſt of this ſpeci 
Dionyfius has ſumm'd it up as follows. Agamemnon being 15 
% convinc'd the Greeks were offended at him, on account of tl 
4% departure of Acbilles, pacifies them by a generous confeſſion nd: 
«© his fault; but then aſſerts the character of a ſupreme Ruler,a 
* with the air of command threatens the di ſobedient. I can 
conclude this part of the ſpeeches without remarking how bean 
fully they riſe above one another, and how they more and mo re: 
awaken the ſpirit of war in the Grecians, In this laſt there is 
wonderful fire and vivacity, when he prepares them for the g 
rious toils they were to undergo by a warm and lively deſcript 
of them. The repetition of the words in that part has a ben 
which (as well as many others of the ſame kind) has been lo 
moſt tranſlators. LL 
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)yould the Gods, in love to Greece, decree 


ut ten ſuch ſages as they grant in thee; 
ch wiſdom ſoon ſhould Priam's force deſtroy, 


ut Fove forbids, who plunges thoſe he hates 
; fierce contention and in vain debates. 

oy great Achilles from our aid withdraws, 
me provok' d; a captive maid the cauſe :. 
ger as friends we join, the Trojan wall 

uſt ſhake, and heavy will the vengeance fall 
ut now, ye warriours,. take a ſhort repaſt ; 
nd, well-refreſh'd, to bloody conflict haſte. 
s ſharpen'd ſpear let ev ry Grecian wield, 

Ind ev'ry Grecian fix His brazen ſhield,. 

all excite the fiery ſteeds of war,. 

Ind all for combate fit the ratling car. 

Us day, this dreadful day, let each contend: 
oreſt, no reſpite, till the ſhades deſcend; | 
darkneſs, or till death ſhall cover all: 

t the war bleed, and let the mighty fall! 


bis ſixth book. 
. wnnn—n nan te each 
His adamantine coat gird well; and each 
Fit well bis helm, gripe faſt bis orbed ſhield, &c. 


—— 


ud ſoon ſhould fall the haughty tow'rs of Trey? 


cannot but believe Milton had this paſſage in his eye in that 


"Tilt 
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Till bath'd in ſweat be ev ry manly breaſt, 
With the huge ſhield each brawny arm deprel, 
Each aking nerve refuſe the lance to throw, 
465 And each ſpent courſer at the chariot blow. 
= Who dares, inglorieus, in his ſhips to ſtay, 
= Who dares to tremble on this ſignal day, 
=_ _ That wretch, too-mean to fall by martial pow'r, 
1 The birds ſhall mangle, and the dogs devour. 
470 The monarch ſpoke ; and ſtrait a murmur roſe, me 
= Loud as the ſurges when the tem peſt blows, ar 
= That daſh'd on broken rocks. tumultuous roar, 
=_— - And foam and thunder on the ſtony ſhore. 
WO Straitto the tents the troops diſperſing bend, 
_— 47;The fires are kindled, and the ſmokes aſcend; 
| With haſty feaſts they facrifice, and pray 
T avert the dangers of the doubtful day. 
A ſteer of five year's age, large limb'd, and fed, 
To FJove's high altars Agamemnon led: 
480 There bade the nobleſt of the Grecian Peers; 
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3 43 + C< 
= And Neftor firſt, as moſt advanc'd in years. hy Hy 
4' Next came Idimeneus and A weer 

| ers in 


6. the lef, and_jax, Telamons, 
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n wiſe Uly/es in his rank was plac'd ; 

| Menelaus came unbid, the laſt. 

Chiefs ſurround the deſtin'd beaſt, and take 
facred off ring of the ſalted cake: | 

jen thus the King prefers his ſolemn pray'r, 
thou! whoſe thunder rends the clouded air, 

o in the heav'n of heav'ns has fix d thy throne, 
?me of Gods ! unbounded, and alone ! 

and before the burning ſun deſcends, . 

re the night her gloomy-veil extends, 

in the duſt be laid ypn' hoſtile ſpires, 

riams palace ſunk in Grecian fires, 

for's breaſt be plung'd this ſhining ſword, 
Hlaughter'd Hetoes groan around their Lord! 
tus pray'd the Chief: his unavailing pray'r 

at Jove refus'd, and toſt in empty air: 


435, And Menelaus came unbid.] The criticks have en- 
into a warm diſpute, whether Menelaus was in the right or 
wrong, in coming uninvited : Some maintaining it the part 
impertinent or a fool to intrude upon another man's table; 
ers inſiſting upon the privilege a brother or a kinſman may 
in this caſe. The E nglifh reader had not been troubled with. 
inflation of this word A3T64arog, but that Plato and Plu- 
have taken notice of the paſſage. The verſe following this, 
ot editions, "HFes yap xart% bvpdv, Kc. being rejected as 
Mu by Demetrius  Phalereus, is omitted here upon his au- 
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520 He ſaid ; the Monarch ifſu'd his commands; 


af” 
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500 The God averſe, while yet the fumes aroſe, in 
Prepar'd new toils, and doubled woes on woes. nr 
Their pray*rs perform'd, the Chiefs the' rite purſue, iſe dre 
The barley ſprinkled, and the victim flew. do 
The limbs they ſever from th* incloſing hyde, nd t. 

505 The thighs, ſelefted to the Gods, divide. n'dt 
On theſe, in double cauls involv'd with art, th 
The choiceſt morſels lie from ew ry part. ua 
From the cleft wood the crackling flames aſpire, more 
While the fat victim feeds the ſacred fire. be 

FIOThe thighs thus ſacrific d, and entrails dreft, bon 
Th' aſſiſtants part, transfix, and roaſt the reſt; - cracl 


Then ſpread the tables; the repaſt prepare, 
Each takes his ſeat, and each receives his ſhare.-. 


Soon as the rageof hunger was ſuppreſt, . * 
515 The gen'rdus Neftor thus the Prince addreſt. | 2 
Jure 


Now bid thy heralds ſound the loud alarins, 
And call the ſquadrons ſheath'd in brazen arms: 

Now ſeize th occaſion, now the troops ſurvey, 
And lead to war, when heav'n directs the way... excour 


Strait the loud heralds call the gath'ring bands. 
The chiefs incloſe their King; the hoſts divide, 
In tribes and nations. rank'd on either fide. 


\ 
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1 in the midſt the blue- ey d Virgin flies; 
m rank to rank ſhe darts her ardent eyes: 

dreadful AFgis, Four's immortal ſhield, 

d on her arm, and lighten'd all the field: 

nd the vaſt orb an hundred ferpents roll'd, 

n'd the bright fringe, . and ſeem'd to burn in gold. 

this each Greczan's manly breaſt ſhe warms, 

ls their bold hearts, and ſtrings their nervous arms 3.: 
more they figh, inglorious to return, 
breathe revenge, and for the combate burn. 
on ſome mountain, thro the lofty grove, 
crackling flames aſcend and blaze above, 
26. The das 6 gig I ove's .inwmortal ield.] Homer 
not expre ſaly ty it we in this al it is plain 
ſeveral other paſſages that it was ſo. In the fifth Liad, 
Egis is deſcrib'd with a ſublimity that is inexpreſlible. . 
figure of the Gorgon's. head upon it is there ſpecify'd,, which - 
juſtiſy the mention of the ſerpents in the tranſlation here: 
rerſes are remarkably ſonorous in the original. The image 
tte Goddeſs of: battels blazing with her immortal ſhield be- 
the army, inſpiring every Hero, and. affiſting to range the 
„„ ib agreeable to the bold painting of our author. And 
excouragement of a divine power ſeem'd no more than was 
lite, to change ſo totally the diſpoſitions of the Greciaas, 
v make them now. mone ardent: for the combate, than they. - 
before deſirous of a return. This finiſhes the conqueſt of © 

inclinations, in a manner at once wonderfully poetical, 
Crrefpondent to the mayal which is every where ſpread : 
gh Homer, that nothing is entirely brought about but by 
Urine aſſiſtance. of 4 pores; d Q | 


1534 Ar on ſome mountain, becs]. The imagination of _ 


540 Not leſs their number than th' embody'd cranes, 


— 


rious movements of ſo many thouſands before they can r: 


| Nivdv' dire, ea? naidideedve. © But when they are plac'd in i 


1 0K | 
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The fires expanding as the winds ariſe, 

Shoot their long beams, and kindle half the ſcies: 
So from the pelifh'd arms, and brazen ſhields, 

A gleamy ſplendour flaſtrd along the fields: 


t oe 
ch t] 


tou 


Or milk-white ſwans in fur watry plains, 


mer was ſo vaſt and ſo lively, that whatſoever .objeQs prel 
ed themſelves before him, impreſs'd their images ſo ford 
that he pour'd them forth in compariſons. equally ſimple 
noble; without forgetting any circumſtance which could 
ſtruct the reader, and make him ſee thoſe objects in the 
ſtrong light wherein he ſaw them himſelf. And in this 
of the principal beauties . of Poetry: conſiſts: Homer, cn 
fight of the march of this numerous army, gives us five in Dudes 
br. à breath, but all entirely different. The firſt regards WW 
ſplendour of their armour, as a fire, Cc. The ſecond the 


themſelves in battle-array like the ſwans, Cr. Phe thin 
ſpects their number, as the leaves or flowers, &c. The fo 
the arddur with which they run to the combate, like the 
gions of inſects, &c. And the fifth the obedience and el 
diſcipline of the troops, ranged without confofion under t 
leaders, as - flocks under their ſhepherds. This fecundity 
variety can never be enough admired. Dacier. 

V. 541. Or milk-white ſwans on Afius' watry plain.] Scah 
who is ſeldom ' juſt to our author, yet confefles . theſe * 
to de pleniffima NeFaris, But he is greatly miſtaken whe 
accuſes--this* fimile of impropriety, on the ſuppoſition 
number of birds flying without order are here compar d 
army ranged in "array of battel. On the contrary; Hom 
this expreſſes the Nir and tumult the troops were in, * 
they got into order, running together from the ſhips and tet 


ranks, - he compares them to the Hocks under their ſhepbe, 


This diſtinction will plainly appear from the detail of the 
miles in the foregoing ee ee 6 22s. +; 


1 
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t o'er the windings of Cayſter's ſprings, 

ch their long necks, and clap their ruſtling wings, 
tom r aloft, and eourſe in airy rounds; : 
right with noiſe ; with noiſe the field reſounds. 


7il has imitated this with great happineſs in his ſeventh 
id, . * 


ban quondam nivei liguida inter nubila cycni 
cum ſeſe 8 paſtu referunt, & longa canoros 
Dant per colla modos, . ſonat-amnis & Afia long? 
i Pulſa palus — | 


le lkke a long team of ſnowy ſwans on high, 

10 WW Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid ſky, 
When homeward from their watry paſtures born, 
They fing, and Afa's lakes their notes return. 


Dryden in this place has miſtaken Afius for Aſia, which 
! took care to diſtinguiſh. by making the firſt ſyllable of 
long, as of .Afia ſhort. Tho' (if we believe Madam 
&) he was himſelf in an error, both here and in the firſt 


re Afea cireum 


 Dukibus in flagnis rimantur prata Cayftri. 


he will not allow that "Ao/w can be a Patronymic Ad- 
, but the Genitive of a proper Name, "Aois, which being 
into Ionic is *Agizw, and by a Syncope makes Ach. This 
be in mind of another Criticiſm upon the 290th verſe of this 
tis obſery'd that Virgil uſes /narime for Arime, as if he 
ad Epe, inſtead of Eiv Ap. Scaliger ridicules 
vial remark, and aſks if it can be imagin'd that Virgil 
norant of the name of a place ſo near him as Baiæ ? 
indeed unlucky for good writers, that men who have 
8, ſhould lay a ſtreſs upon ſuch trifles; and that thoſe 
Wwe none, ſhould think it learning to do ſo. 
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Thus num'rous and confus ' d, extending wide, mp 
The legions croud Slamandiss flow'ry fide; 
With ruſhing: troops the plains are cover'd o'er, Iron 
And thund'ring footſteps ſhake the ſounding ſhore! {ſia 


'550 Along the river's level meads they ſtand, leg 
Thick as in ſpring the flow!rs adorn the land, oe; 


Or leaves the trees; or thick as inſects play, vit 
The wandring nation of a ſummer's day, 
That drawn by milly fteams, at ev'ning hours, 
555 In gather'd ſwarms ſurround the rural bow) 7s; | 


V. 552. Or thick as inſefts play.] This fimile tranſit 
rally runs thus; As the numeroys troops of flies about a ſor lrengt 


cottage in the ſpring, when the mit moriſtens. the paili; ſub 
"bers 97 onal, 2 in the fietd againſt the Raa a; 
their deftruftion. The lowneſs of this image, in comp 
with thoſe which precede it, will naturally ſhock a n 
ceecritick, and would ſcarce be forgiven” in a Poet of theſe | 
| The utmoſt a tranffator can do is to heighten the 
| | ©, as to render the diſparity leſs obſervable ; which in 
= wvorr's here, and in other-plices. If this be done ſoc 
ty, the reader is fo far from being offended at a low 
"that. it raifes his ſurpriſe to find it gromn great in the 
"hands, of *which we have frequent inftances in Yigi's 
picks, Here follows another af the ſame kind, in the 
f HAtamemnon to a Bull, N be has been comp 
his 


He he 
os defi 
1 where 


pouring 


Of goar: 
Drove th 


| e, Mars, and Neptune. Puſt arhius tells us, wa hi 568. G, 
2 | by fome criticks, and Mr. Hales has left jt out in bir en of 


tion him apf 


4 ; 


The liberty has been taken here to place the i 
le firſt, 'referving the noble one as à more maß 3 At 
. cloſe of the deſcription: The bare turning the ſetten of 4 

moves the objection. Milton, who was a cloſe imitil Deities ; 


our author, has often copy'd him in theſe humble c et, but 


/ r ? j 
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m pail to pail with buſy murmur run 
gilded legions glitt ring in the ſun. 


dong d, ſo cloſe, the Grecian ſquadrons ſtood 
ndiant arms, and thirſt for Trojan blood. 

leader now his ſcatter'd force conjoins 

oe array, and forms the deep'ning lines. 

with more eaſe, the {kilful ſhepherd fwai 

ets his lock from thouſands on the plain. 

King of Kings, majeſtically tall, 

Vis o' er his armies, and .outſhines them all : 
ſome proud Bull that round the paſtures leads 
ſubjeRt-herds, the Monarch of the meads. 

at as the Gods th exalted Chief was ſcen, 

rength like Neptune, and like Mars his mien, | 


He has not ſcrupled to inſert one in the midſt of that 
ous defcription of the rout of the rebel - angels in the fixth 
here the Son of God in all his dreadful Majeſty is repre- 
| pouring his vengeance upon them: 


3 Fl A. a herd 
et, or tim'rous flocks together throng'd, 
we them before him thunder-flruck—— 


(68. Great as the GCods.] Homer here deſcribes the figure 
port of Ag amemnon with all imaginable grandeur, in ma- 
tim appear cloath'd with the majeſty of the greateſt of 
WG; and when Plutarch (in his ſecond oration of the 
e of Alexander) blamed the compariſon of a man to 
Deities at once, that cenſure was not paſs'd upon Homer 
vet, but by Plutarch as a Prieſt. This character of — 
| | Je 


of 


J 


cf LP 
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570Fove o'er his eyes celeſtial glories ſpread, 
And dawning conqueſt play'd around his head. 
Say, Virgins, ſeated round the throne divine, 
All-knowing Goddeſſes! immortal Nine! 
Since earth's wide regions, heav'n's unmeaſur'd heigh 
575 And hell's abyſs, hide nothing from your ſight, 
| (We, wretche& mortals! loſt in doubts below, 
But gueſs by rumour, and but boaſt we know) 
Oh ſay what Heroes, fir d by thirſt of fame, 
Or urg'd by wrongs, to Troy's deſtruction came? 
5 do To count them all, demands a thouſand tongues, 
A throat of braſs, and adamantine lungs. 


jeſty, in which Agamemnos excels all the other Heroes, is preſe 
in the different views of him throughout the Jliad. It is thu 
appears on his ſhip in the catalogue; thus he ſhines in the eye 
Priam in the third book ; thus again in the beginning of tht 
leventh ; and ſo in the reſt, | 
5. 572. Say, wirgins.] It is hard to conceive any addref 1 

n, any opening to a ſubject more noble and magnificent, WR in wi 

this invocation of Hemer before his catalogue. That omrimefd 23; 
he gives to the Muſes, their poſt in the higheſt Heaven, s 
comprehenſive ſurvey thro" the whole extent of the creation, ¶ ¶ - p 
circumſtances greatly imagined. Nor is any thing more pere 
fine, or exquiſitely moral, than the oppoſition of the ext Ty 
knowledge of the divinities on the one fide, to the blindneſs n r * 
norance of mankind on the other. The greatneſs and import, 4 

of his ſubjeQ is highly rais'd by his exalted manner of dh ha, any 
the difficulty of it, Not tho" my lungs were braſs, &c. and | 
"air he gives, as if what follows were immediately inſpir d a. e 
leis than the joint labour of all the Muſes, 


Daugh 
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Daughters of Fove aſſiſt! inſpir'd by you | 

The mighty labour dauntleſs I purſue : p 
Nhat crouded armies, from what climes they bring, ; 

teir names, their numbers, and their Chiefs I fing. 
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The CATALOGUE of the S HIPS. 


H E hardy warriours whom Bæotia bred, 
Peneleus, Leitus, Prothoenor led: 

Nith theſe Arcefilans and Clonius ſtand, 

jul in arms, and equal in command. 


}. 586, The hardy ere, The catalogue begins in this 
, which I forbear to treat of at preſent : only I muſt ack now - 
| here that the tranſlation has not been exactiy punctual to the 
in which Hamer places his towns. However it has not treſ- 
8d againſt Geography; the tranſpoſitions I mention being ne 
than ſuch minute ones, as Strabo confeſſes the author himſelf 
tfree from: O 33 Hor YEvIE u NwhPAG AZVELDUVERDEL » 
P na! xf. ON” ö pin Evimovro, wat Ana, &c. 
0728 N dg Let Ty TAC DxoTvov T3 Erxoaov Te, Otc- 
bs Thardy Te. lib. 8. There is not to my remembrance a 
throughout this catalogue omitted; a liberty which Mr. Dry- 
made no difficulty to take and to confeſs, in his Vigil. * | 
more ſcrupulous care was owing to Homer, on account of that © 
erful exactneſs and unequalid — which he has particu- 
hewn in this part of his work. | 


You, . oY Thaſe 


| 


5 goTheſe head the Troops that rocky Aulis yields, 
And Eteon's hills, and Hyrie's watry fields, 
And Schenos, Scolos, Grea near the main, 
And Mycaleſſia's ample piny plain, 

Thoſe who in Peteon or Ileſion dwell, 

95 Or Harma where Apollo's Prophet fell; 
Helton and Hyl?, which the ſprings o'erflow ; 
And Medeon lofty, and Ocalea low ; 
Or in the meads of Haliartus fray, 
Or Theſpia ſacred to the God of Day. 

Too Oncheflus, Neptune's celebrated groves; . 
Cope, and Thisbe, fam'd for filver doves, 

For flocks Erythre, Gliſa for the vine; 
Platza green, and NMiſa the divine. 
And they whom Thebe's well-built walls de 

605 Where Mads, E utreſis, Coronè roſe ; 

And Arne rich, with purple harveſts crown'd; 
And Ant he don, Beotia's utmoſt bound. 

Full fifty ſhips they ſend, and each conveys 
Twice ſixty warriours thro the foaming ſeas. 

610 To theſe ſucceed Aſpleden's martial train, 

Wuo plow the ſpacious. Orchomenian plain. 

To valiant brothers rule th undaunted throng, 

 Talmen and Aſcalapbhus che ſtrong: 
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dons of Aſtyochè, the heav'nly fair, 

Whoſe virgin charms ſubdu'd the God of War : 

(In 4407's court as ſhe retir'd to reſt, 

The ſtrength of Mars the bluſhing maid compreſt) 

Their troops in thirty ſable veſſels ſweep | 

With equal oars, the hoarſe-reſounding deep. 
The Phocians next in forty barks repair, 

Fifirophus and Schedius head: the war. 

rom thoſe rich regions where Cephiſſus leads 

His filver current thro' the flow'ry meads ; 

from Panapea,  Chryſa the divine, ; 

Where 4nemoria's ſtately turrets ſhine, 

Where Pytho, Daulis, C Ypariſſus ſtood, 

nd fair Lilæa views the riſing flood. 

[teſe rang'd in order on the floating tide, 

loſe, on the left, the bold Bæotians fide. 

Fierce ax led the Locrian ſquadrons on, 

fax the leſs, Oileus' valiant ſn? 

ulld to direct the flying dart aright; 

it in purſuit, and active in the fight. 

lim, as their Chief, the choſen troops attend, 

ſhich Bea, Thronus, and rich Cynos ſend: 
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Opus, Calliarus, and Scarphe's bands ; 
And thoſe who dwell where pleaſing Augia ſtands, 
And where Beagrius floats the lowly lands, | 
Or in fair Tarphe's ſylvan ſeats refide ; 
6401n forty veſſels cut the yielding tide. 
Eubœa next her martial ſons prepares, 
And ſends the brave Abantes to the wars: 
| Breathing revenge, in arms they take their way 
From Chalci? walls, and ſtrong Eretria; 
645 Th' 1/ciag fields for gen'rous vines renown'd, 
The fair Caryſtos, and the Styrian ground; 
Where Dios from her tow'rs o'erlooks the plain, 
And high Cerinthus views the neighb'ring main. 
Down their broad ſhoulders falls a length of hair; 
650 Their hands diſmiſs not the long lance in air; 
V. 649. Down their broad ſboulders, &c.] The Greek | 


dier Koe. 2 tergo comantes, It was the cuſtom of tl 


people to ſhave the fore-part of their heads, which they 
that their enemies might not take the advantage of i 
them by the hair: the hinder-part they let grow, as 2 va 
race that would never turn their backs. Their manner 
fighting was hand to hand, without quitting their javelins 
the way of our pike-men.) Plutarch tells us this in the lik 
Theſeus, and cites, to ſtrengthen the authority of Hemer, { 
verſes of Archilochus to the ſame effect. Eobanus Heſſus, \ 
tranſlated Homer into Latin verſe, was therefore miſtaken in 


* 


verſion of this paſſage. 


Precipud jaculatores, haſtamgue periti - 
Vibrare, & lengis contingere pecto ra telis. 
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ut with portended ſpears in fighting fields, 

Jerce the tough cors'lets and the brazen ſhields. 
vice twenty ſhips tranſport the warlike bands, 
Nhich bold EIphenor, fierce in arms, commands. 
Full fifty more from Athens ſtem the main, 

d by Meneſtheus thro? the liquid plain, 

Ihen the fair, where great Ereheus ſway'd, 

at ow'd his nurture to the blue-ey*d maid, 

ut from the teeming furrow took his birth, 

ke mighty offspring of the foodful earth. 

Im Pallas plac'd amidſt her wealthy fane, 

brd with ſacrifice and oxen ſlain; 

ſhere as the years revolve, her altars blaze, 

u all the tribes reſound the Goddeſs' praiſe.) 

o Chief like thee, Meneftheus ! Greece could yield, 
0 marſhal armies in the duſty field, 

WW! extended wings of battel to diſplay, 

cloſe thi embody'd hoſt in firm array. 

Jer alone, improv'd by length of days, 
martial conduct bore an equal praiſe. 

Ih theſe appear the Salaminian bands, 

[tom the gigantic Telamon commands 

dyelye black ſhips to Troy they ſteer their cours, 


wich the great Athenians join their force. 
K 3 Next . 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
. 


-” 
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675 Next move to war the gen'rous Agi ve train, 


From high Tra@zen?, and Maſeta's plain, 
And fair gina circled by the main : 
Whom ftrong Tirynth?'s lofty walls ſurround, 
And Epidaure with viny harveſts crown'd: 


680And where fair Afonen and Hermion ſhow 


Their cliffs above, and ample bay below. 
Theſe by the brave Euryalus were led, | 
Great Sthenelus, and greater Diomed, 
But chief Tydizes bore the ſov* reign ſway ; 
685 In fourſcore barks they plow the watry way. 
The proud Mycen? arms her martial pow'rs, 
Cleone, Corinth, with imperial tow'rs, 
Fair Arathyrea, Ornia's fruitful plain, 
And gion, and Adraftus ancient reign 3 | 
vᷣgo And thoſe who dwell along the ſandy ſhore, | 
And where Pellenè yields her fleecy ſtore, 
Where Helicè and Hyperefia lie, 
And Goncifſa's ſpires ſalute the fy. * 
Great Agamemnon rules the num'rous * 
695 A hundred veſſels in long order ſtand, 


And Sd nations wait his dread command. 


High on the deck the King of men appears, 
And his refulgent arms in triumph wears ; 
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wud of his hoſt, unrival'd in his reign, 
i flent pomp he moves along the main. 
His brother follows, and to vengeance warms 
he hardy Spartans, exercis'd in arms : 
Phares and Bryſia's valiant troops, and thoſe 
hom Lacedæmon's lofty hills incloſe : 
r Meſſe's tow*rs for ſilver doves renown'd, 
Ince, Lads, Augia's happy ground, 
Ind thoſe whom Oetylas low walls contain, 
Ind Helos, on the margin of the main: 
Theſe, o'er the bending Ocean, Helen's cauſe 
Hixty ſhips with Mene/aus draws : 
ger and loud, from man to man he flies, 


leyenge and fury flaming in his eyes; 


While 


Mance, This behaviour is finely imagined. 


The epithet Civ &Vαbg, which is apply'd in this and other 

laces to Menelaus, and which literally ſignifies /aud-woiced, is 

ade by the Commentators to mean valiant, and tranſlated 

lo flrenuus, The reaſon, given by Euſtatbius is, that a loud 

dice is a mark of ſtrength, the uſual effect of fear being to 

At hort the reſpiration. I own this ſeems to be forc'd, and 
| K. 4. 


= 


— 
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| While vainly fond, in fancy oft he hears 


| The fair-one's grief, and ſees her falling tears, The f 
715 In ninety fail, from Pylos“ ſandy coaſt, from 
| | Neftor the ſage conduQts his. choſen hoſt : The P/ 
d From Amphigenia's ever-fruitful land | 
| Where yy high, and little Preleon ſtand ; Ind 5 
| Where beauteous Arenè her ſtructures ſhows, arrhaj 
720And Thryon's walls Alpheiis? ſtreams incloſe : Ind hip 
uad Dorior, fam'd for Thanyri? diſgrace, 12 
Superiour once of all the tuneful race, 
Till vain of mortals empty praiſe, he ſtrove = hold Ao, 


: To match the ſeed of cloud-compelling Fove ! 
- 725Too daring bard ! whoſe unſucceſsful pride 


Th' immortal Muſes in their art defy d. ro” og 
Th avenging Muſes of the light of day 
. Depriv'd his eyes, and ſnatch'd his voice away; uit new t 
No more his heav'nly voice was heard to ſing ; 


| -30His hand no more awak'd the filver firing. | ſom F. 


q 
2 


rather belieye it was one of thoſe kind of fir-names given from 5. 746. 1 
| ſome diſtinguiſhing quality of the perſon (as that of a loud voices an in 
might belong to Menelaus) which Monſ. Boileau mentions in bi 
-ninth reflection upon Longinus ; in the ſame manner as ſome of out 
- Kings were called Edward Long-ſpanks, William Rufus, ke. 
But however it be, the epithet taken in the literal ſenſe has a deavt) 


in this verſe from the circumſtance Menelaus is deſcribed in, whi 5 y of t 
determined the tranſlator to uſe it, had x 


Where 
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Where under high Cyllen?, crown'd with wood, 
The ſhaded tomb of old tus ſtood ; 
From Ripe, Stratie, Tegea's bordering towns, 

The Phenean fields, and Orchomenian downs, 

Where the fat herds in plenteous paſture rove; 

Ind Stymphelus with her ſurrounding grove, 
arrhaſia, on her ſnowy cliffs reclin'd, 

Ind high Eni/pe ſhook by wintry wind, 

Ind fair Mantinea's ever-pleaſing ſite ; 

I fixty ſail th Arcadian bands unite. 

old Aapenor, glorious at their head, 

lneus ſon) the mighty ſquadron led. 

heir ſhips, ſupply'd by Aggmamemnon's care, 

uo roaring ſeas the wond'ring warriours beat. 
e firſt to battel on th' appointed plain, 

it new to all the dangers of the main. 

Thoſe, where fair Elis and Bupraſium join; 

hom Hyrmin, here, and Myrſinus confine, | 


. 146. New to all the dangers of the main.) The Arcadians -— 
Ing an inland le were unſkill'd in navigation, for which 

an Agamemnon furniſh's them with ſhipping. From hence, 

| from the laſt line of the deſcription of the ſceptre, where 

8 faid to prefide over many i lands, Thucydides takes vcca- 

to obſerve that the power of Agamemnon was ſuperiour to 

teſt of the Princes of Greece, on account of his naval forces, 

Wa had render'd him maſter of the ſea» Tbucyd. lib. r, 

K 5 A 


And bounded there, where o'er the valleys roſe 
750 Th' Olenian rock; and where Alifum flows; 
Beneath four chiefs (a num'rous army) came: 
The ſtrength and glory of th” Epean name. 
In ſep'rate ſquadrons theſe their train divide, 
Each leads ten veſſels throꝰ the yielding tide. 
75 5 One was Amphimachus, and TBalpius one ; 
{ Eurytus' this, and that Teatus* ſon) 
Diores ſprang from Amarynceus line; 
And great Polyxenus, of force divine. 
But thoſe who view fair Elis o'er the ſeas 
560 From the bleſt Iſlands of -th” Echinades, 
In forty veſſels under Mages move, 
Begot by Phyleus, the belov'd of Jowe. 
To ftrong Dulichium from his fire he fled, 
And thence to Troy his hardy warriours led. 
765 Dh es follow'd'thro the watry road., 
A chief, in wiſdom equal to a. God. 
With thoſe whom Cephalenia's iſle inclos'd, 
Or till their fields along the coaſt oppos d; 
Or where fair Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 


Where Ægilipa's rugged ſides are ſeen, 
Crocylia rocky, and Zacynthus green. 


E . 770Where high Neritos ſhakes his waving woods, 
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Theſe in twelve galleys with vermilion prores, 
beneath his conduct ſought the Phrygian ſhores: 
5 Thoas came next, Andræmon's valiant ſon, 
From Pleuron's walls and chalky Calyaon, 

And rough Pylenè, and th" Olenian ſteep, 

And Coalcis, beaten by the rolling deep. 

He led the warriours from th tolian ſhore, 
For now the ſons of Oeneus were no more 


The glories of the mighty race were fled! 
Oeneus himſelf, and Meleager dead 
To Thoas* care now truſt the martial train, 
His forty veſſels follow thro' the main. 
Next eighty barks the Cretan King commands, 
Of Gnoſſus, Lyctus, and Gortyna* bands, 
And thoſe who dwell where Ryytion's domes ariſe, 
Or white Lycaſtus glitters to the ſkies, . 
Or where by Phæſtus ſilver Fardan runs; 
(res hundred cities pour forth all her ſons. 
Theſe march'd, Idameneus, beneath thy care, 
Ind Merion, dreadful as the God of war. 
Wepolemus, the ſon of Hercules, 
led nine fvift veſſels thro? the foamy ſeas ; X 
From Rhodes with everlaſting ſunſhine bright, 


alſſus, Lingus, and Camirus white. N e 
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His captive mother fierce Alcides bore 
From Ephyr's walls, and Selle's winding ſhore, 
| Where mighty towns in ruins ſpread the plain, 
g oo And ſaw their blooming warriours early ſlain. 
The Hero, when to manly years he grew, 
Alcides uncle, old Eicymnius, ſlew ; | 
For this, canſtrain'd to quit his native place, 
And ſhun the vengeance of th' Herculean race, 
80 5A fleet he built, and with a num'rous train 
Of willing exiles, wander'd o'er the main ; 
Where many ſeas, and many ſuff rings paſt, 
On happy Rhodes the chief arriv'd at laſt : 
There in three tribes divides his native band, 
8 ro And rules them peaceful in a foreign land; 
Encreas'drand proſper'd in their new abodes, 
By mighty Jove, the fire of men and Gods; 
With joy they ſaw the growing empire riſe, 
And ſhow'rs of wealth deſcending from the Ries. 
815 Three ſhips with Nireus ſought the Tran ſhore, 
N. reus, whom glue to Charopys bore, RE 


_ , Hoi. MS l 


make their appzarance afterwards in the poem. 


+4» 


- * Nirew 


v. 915. Three pips with Nireus.] This leader is no when 
mention d bet in theſe lines, and is an exception to the ol 
ſervation” of Macrobius, that all the perſons of 2 _— 

omer bi 


{elf gives us the reaſon, becauſe Nireut had but a ſmall jþ | 
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br, in faultleſs ſhape, and blooming grace, 
te lovelieſt youth of all the Grecian race; | 
zides only match'd his early charms ; 

it few his troops, and ſmall his ſtrength in arms. 
Next thirty galleys cleave the liquid plain, 
(thoſe, Calyane's ſea-girt iſles contain; 

ith them the youth of N:/ras repair, 

fu: the ſtrong, and Crapathus the fair; 

;, where Eurypylus poſſeſt the ſway, 

Il great Alcides made the realms: obey : 

eſe Antiphus and bold Phidippus bring, 

ung from the God, by Theſalus the King. 
Now, Muſe, recount Pelaſgic Argos pow'rs, 
m Alos, Alope, and Trechin's taw'rs 3, | 
m Phthia's ſpacious vales; and Hella, bleſt 
th female beauty far beyond the reſt, 


oth and valour; his Quality only gave him a privilege to be 
hed among men. The Poet has cauſed him to be remember'd 
&6 than Achilles or Ulyſſes, but yet in no better manner than 
&lery'd, whoſe only qualification was his Beauty: Tis by a 
repetition of his name three times, which juſt leaves ſome im- 
won of him on the mind of the reader. Many others of as trivial 
ory as Nireus, have been preſerv'd by Poets from oblivion z but 
Poets have ever done this favour to want of merit, with fo 
judgment. Demetrius Pbalereus xs *Eppiveiags, of. 61. 
8 notice of this beautiful repetition, which in a juſt deference 


licate a Critick is here preſery'd in the tranſlation. 
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Full fifty ſhips beneath Achilles care 
Th' Achai aus, Myrmidons, Hellenians bear; 
835 Theſalians all, tho! various in their name, 
The ſame their nation, and their chief the ſame. 
But now inglorious, ſtretch'd along the ſhore, 
'They hear the brazen voice of war no more ; 
No more the foe they face in dire array : 
840Cloſe in his fleet their angry leader lay; 
Since fair Briſeis from his arms was torn, 
The nobleſt ſpoil from ſack'd Lyrneſſus born, 
Then, when the chief the Thebarn walls o'erthrew,, 
And the bold ſons of great Ewerus ſlew. 
345 There mourn'd Achilles, plung'd in depth of care, 
But ſoon to riſe in ſlaughter, blood, and war. 
To theſe the youth of Phylace ſucceed, 
Itona, famous for her fleecy breed, 
And graſſy Pteleon deck*d with cheerful greens, 
850 The bow'rs of Ceres, and the ſylvan ſcenes, 
Sweet Pyrrhafus, with blooming flourets crown'd, 
And Antron's watry dens, and cavern'd ground. 
Theſe-own'd as chief Protefilas the brave, 
Who now lay ſilent in the gloomy grave: 
85 5 The firſt who boldly touch'd the 7 rojan ſhore, 
And dyd a Brian lanee with Grecian gore; 
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here lies, far diſtant from his native plain; 
niniſh'd, his proud palaces remain, | 
id his ſad conſort beats her breaſt in vain. 
; troops in forty ſhips Padarces led, 

iclus' fon, and brother to the dead; 

r he unworthy to command the hoſt; 

fill they mourn'd their ancient leader loft. 
The men who Glaphyra's fair ſoil partake, 
dere hills encircle Bebe's lowly lake, 
here Pheræ hears the neighb'ring waters fall, 
proud 7olcus lifts her airy wall, 

ten black ſhips embark'd for Ilian's ſhore, 

th bold Eumelus, whom Alceſtè bore ; 

Pelias race Alceft? far outſhin'd, 

e grace and glory of the beauteous kind.. 

The troops Methon? „or Thaumacia yields, 
is rocks, or Menbæra's fields, | 

th Philo@etes ſaibd, whoſe-matchleſs art 

m the tough bow directs the feather'd dart. 


. 871, The grace and glory of the beautzous kind.] He gives 
fis this elogy of the glory of her ſex, for her conjugal piety, 
o dy'd to preſerve the life of her husband Admetus. Euripides 
a tragedy on this ſubject, which abounds in the moſt ma ſterly 
le of tenderneſs: In particular the firſt act, which contains 
(ſcription of her preparation for death, and of her behaviour 


» Gan never be enough admired. 
| | Sev'n 


* 


Woo | 
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Keel On were his ſhips; each veſſel fifty row, s 
Skill'd in his ſcience of the dart and bow, bait 
1 But he lay raging on the Lemnian ground, Nat day 
A pois'nous Hydra gave the burning wound ; b diſtant 
880 There groan'd the chief in agonizing pain, ith Poly 
Whom Greece at length ſhall wiſh, nor wiſh in vain, tens le 
His forces Medon led from Lemnos” ſhore, iu twent 
Oileus ſon, whom beauteous Rhena bore. 2 
Th' Oechalian race, in thoſe high tow'rs contain d, Ich theſe 
885 Where once Eurytus in proud triumph reign'd, er col 
Or where her humbler turrets Tricca rears, where t. 
Or where Itbamè, rough with rocks, appears; d into P 
In thirty ſail the ſparkling waves divide, to'er the 
Which Podalirius and Machaon guide. r facred 
890 To theſe his ſkill their ® Parent-God-imparts, med and 
4 Divine profeſſors of the healing arts. pours t 
Piun. he bold Ormenian and Aſterian bands | 
In forty barks Eurypylus commands, A 
Where Titan hides his hoary head in ſnow, * 2 f 
895 And where Hyperia's filver fountains flow. — te 
Thy troops, Argiſſa, Polypetes leads, French 4 
And Eller, ſnelter d by Olympus" ſhades, tent, 
Gyrion?'s warriours; and where Orth? lies, on the: 
And 'Olven's chalky cliffs ariſe, - * * hy 


. 


ung from Pirithous of immortal race, 

tefruit of fair Hippodame's embrace, 

That day, when hurl'd from Pelion's cloudy head, 
\ ditant dens the ſhaggy Centaurs fled) 

th Pulypztes join'd in equal ſway - 

nteus leads, and forty ſhips obey. 

Ii twenty fail the bold Perrbæbians came 

m Cypbus, Guneus was their leader's name. 

ſth theſe the Enians join'd, and thoſe. who freeze 
ere cold Dodona lifts her holy trees ; 

where the pleaſing Titaręſius glides, 

d into Peneus rolls his eaſy tides 3. 

t o'er the filver ſurface pure they flow, 

t ſacred ſtream unmix'd with ſtreams below, 

red and awful! From the dark abodes 

pours them forth, the dreadful oath of Gods! 


906. In twenty ſhips the bold Perrhæbians came.]J I cannot 
whether it be worth obſerving that, except Ogilby, I have not 
with one tranſlator. who has exactly preſerv'd the number of 
hips. Chapman puts eighteen under Eumelus inſtead of eleven: 
n but twenty under Aſcalapbus and Ialmen inſtead of thirty, 

ut thirty under Menelaus inſtead of ſixty : Yalterie (the for- 
French tranſlator) has given Agapenor forty for ſixty, and 

r forty for ninety: Madam Dacter gives Nefor but eighty. 

it confeſs this tranſlation not to have been quite ſo exact as O- 
J's, having cut off one from the number of Zumelus's ſhips, and 

from thoſe of Guneus : Eleven and two and twenty would 

| but oddly in Engliſb verſe, and a poem. contracts a littleneſs 
Wang on ſuch trivial niceties. N | 
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Laſt under Prothous the Magnefians ſtood , 
Prothous the ſwift, of old Tenthredon's blood, 


126 


Who-dwell where Pelion, crown'd with piny boughs 


Obſcures the glade, and nods his ſhaggy brows ; 
920Or where thro' flow'ry Temps Peneus ſtray'd, 

(The region ſtretch'd beneath his mighty ſhade} 

In forty ſable barks they ſtem'd the main 

Such were the chiefs, and ſuch the Grecian train, 

Say next, O Muſe! of all Achaia breeds, 

925Who braveſt fought, or rein'd the nobleſt ſteeds? 

Eumelus' mares were foremoſt in the chace, 

As eagles fleet, and of Pheretian race ; 

Bred where Pieria's fruitful fountains flow, 

And train'd by him who bears the ſilver bow. 
930 Fierce in the fight, their noſtrils breath'd a flame, 

Their height, their colour, and their age the ſame ; 

O'er fields of death they whirl the rapid car, 
And break the ranks, and thunder thro' the war. 


| J. 925. Or rein d . Heeds.] b This coupling togel 
odd enough, but Homer every Wi 

treats theſe noble animals with remarkable regard · We need 
wonder at this enquiry, wbich were the, bell horſes? from! 
who makes his horſes of heavenly extraction as well as his hen 
who makes his warriours addreſs them with ſpeeches, and 
them by all thoſe motives which affect a human breaſt ; who 


the. men and horſes ſeenis 


ſcribes them ſhedding tears of ſorrow, and even capable of voice 


imitate him. 


prophecy: In moft of which points Virgil has not ſcruple 
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;x in arms the firſt renown acquir'd, 

ile tern Achilles in his wrath retir'd: 
was the ſtrength that mortal might exceeds, 
A his, th* unrival'd race of heav'nly ſteeds) 
tThetis' ſan now ſhines in arms no more; 
troops, neglected on the ſandy ſhore, 

empty air their ſportive jav*lins throw, 

whirl the diſk, or bend an idle bow: 


. 039. His troops, &c.] The image in theſe lines of the 2- 
ements of the Myrmidons, while Achilles detain'd them from 
fght, has an exquiſite propriety in it. Tho' they are not in 
bn, their very diverſions are military, and a kind of exerciſe 
ums. The cover'd chariots and feeding horſes, make a na- 
f part of the picture; and nothing is finer than the manly 
cern of the captains, who as they are ſuppos'd more ſenſible 
gory than the ſoldiers, take no ſhare in their diverfions, but 
ler ſorrow fully 'round the camp, and lament their being kept 
1 the battel. This difference betwixt the ſoldiers and the 
m (as Dacier obſerves) is a decorum of the higheſt beauty. 
hn has admirably imitated this in the deſeription he gives 
his ſecond book of the diverſions of the angels during the 
ue of Laciſer. "& 1 EO 


Part on. the plain, ar in the air ſublime, 
Upon the wing, or in ee contend; 

Part curb thbir fiery  fteeds, or ſbun the gol 

' With rapid cubecis, or fronted brigades form. 

how nobly and judicioufly has he raiſed the image, in 
Jortion to the nature of ' thoſe more exalted beings, in that 
neh follows. | | 8 | | 
Oebert eoith vaſt Typhœan rage more fell | | | 
Rend up both rocks and bills, and ride the air | | 
In whirlwind ; bell ſcarce holds the wild uproar. 


Unſtainꝰd 
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'Unſtain'd with blood his cover'd chariots ſtand ; 
Th' immortal courſers graze along the ſtrand ; 
But the brave Chiefs th' inglorious life deplor'd, 
945 And wand'ring o'er the camp, requir'd their Lord. 
Now, like a deluge, cov'ring all around, 
The ſhining armies ſweep along the ground; 
Swift as a flood of fire, when ſtorms ariſe, 
Floats the wide field,” and blazes to the ſkies. 
-95OEarth groan'd beneath them; as when angry Jove 
Hurls down the forky lightning from above, 
On Arim? when he the thunder throws, 
And fires Typhaus with redoubled blows, 


8 r ; TY | 

angry Jove. J. The compariſon precedi 

runs dons corn and [blazes to heaver 

dazling of their arms and the ſwiſtne 

. After which Hemer having mention d the four 

a their feet, ſupera 
the ideas of the brightneſs and the noiſe: for here (ſays Lula 
tbius) the earth appears to burn and 
Indeed the firſt of . theſe ſimiles is ſo 
ſcarce ſeem'd poſſihle to be exceeded by any image drawn. irot 
nature. But Homer to raiſe it yet higher, has gone into th 
marvellous, given” a prodigious and ſupernatutal proſpect, an 
brought down Fupiter himſelf, array'd in all his terrors, t 
diſcharge his ligbtnings and thunders on Typharus, The Pot 
breaks out into this deſeription with an air of enthuſialm 


z 


which tly heightens the image in general, while it eel 
to trantort him . beyond the limits of an exa& compariſon 


And this daring manner is particular to our author above 
the ancients, and to Milton above all the moderns. 


dds another ſimile, which comprehends bot 
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here Typhoz preſt beneath the burning load, 

ill feels the fury of th' avenging God. 

But various Iris, Fove's commands to bear, 
eds on the wings of winds thro' liquid air; 
1Priam's porch the Trojan chiefs ſhe found, 

te old conſulting, and the youths around. 

lite! ſhape, the monarch's ſon, ſhe choſe, 

ſho from Æſetes tomb obſerv'd the foes, 

gh on the mound ; from whence in proſpect lay 
te fields, the tents, the navy, and the bay. 
this diſſembled form, ſhe haſts to bring 

' mwelcome meſlage to the Phrygian King. 
Ceaſe to conſult, the time for action calls, 
ſar, horrid war, approaches to your walls! 
iembled armies oft have I beheld; 

it ne'er till now ſuch numbers charg'd a field. 
lick as autumnal leaves, or driving ſand, _ 

e moving ſquadrons blacken all the ſtrand. 

lou, Godlike Hector! all thy force employ, 
lemble all th* united bands of Troy; 
nat array let ev'ry leader call 
le foreign troops: This day demands them all. 
The voice divine the mighty chief alarms ; | 

e council breaks, the warriours ruſh to arms. 

| The 
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The gates unfolding pour forth all their train, 
Nations on nations fill the duſky plain, 


g980Men, ſteeds, and chariots ſhake the trembling gnound 


The tumult thickens, and the ſkies reſound, 
Amidſt the plain in ſight of Ilion ſtands 
A riſing mount, the work of human hands; 


(This for Myrizn?'s tomb th' immortals know, 


985 Tho! call'd Bateia in the world below) 
Beneath their chiefs in martial order here, 
Th' auxiliar troops and Trojan hoſts appear. 

The godlike Hector, high above the reſt, 


Shakes his huge ſpear, and nods bis plumy creſt: 


990In throngs-around his native bands repair, 
And groves of lances glitter in the air. 
Divine /Zncas brings the Dardan race, 
Anchiſes ſon, by Venus ſtol'n embrace, 
Born in the ſhades of Idas ſecret grove, 
995 (A mortal mixing with the Queen of Love). 
Archilochus and Acamas divide 
The warriour's toils, and combate by his ſide. 
Who fair Zeleia's wealthy valleys till, 
Faſt by the foot of Laa's ſacred hill; 


Lo000Or drink, AEſepus, of thy fable flood; 


Were led by Pandarzs, of royal blood: 
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whom his art Apollo deign'd to ſhow, 

nc'd with the preſent of his ſhafts and bow. 
From rich Ape/us and Adreftia's tow'rs, 
ph Teree's ſummits, and P3ztyea's bow'rs; 

rom theſe the congregated troops obey 

lung Amphius and Adraſtus equal ſway ; 

I Merops* ſons 3 whom, {kill'd in fates to come, 
The Sire forewarn'd, and propheſy'd their doom : 
te urg d them on! the fire forewarn'd in vain 5 
They ruſh'd to war, and periſh'd on the plain. 
From Practius ſtream, Percoze's paſture lands, 
And Sos and Mydbs neighb'ring ſtrands, 

om great Ariſba's walls and Selle's coaſt, 

us Hyrtacides condutts his hoſt : -- 

oh on his car he ſhakes the flowing reins, 

Is fiery courſers thunder o'er the plains. 

The fierce Pelaſgi next, in war renown'd, 


March from Lariſſa's ever-fertile ground: 
n equal arms their brother leaders ſhine, 
li pot hous bold, and Pyleus the divine. 


J. 1012. From PraCtius* fream, Percote's paſture lands, ] He- 
7 does not expreſſly mention Practius as a. river, but Strabe, 
b. 13. tells us it is to be underſtood ſo in this paſſage. The ap- 
Flative of paſture lands to Percote is juſtify d in the 15th Hiad, 
7.646. where Melannippus the ſon. of Hicetasn is faid to feed his 
t in that place, 1 . 


Next 
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| Next Acamas and Pyrous lead their hoſts 

In dread array, from 7. bracia's wintry coaſts ; 
Round the bleak realms where Helleſpuntus roary, 
1025 And Boreas beats the hoarſe-reſounding ſhores. 
With great Euphemus the Ciconians move, 
Sprung from Træxenian Ceiis, lov'd by Jove. 

Pyrechmes the Pæonian troops attend, 
Skill'd in the fight their crooked bows to bend ; 


1030From Axius ample bed he leads them on, 


Axius, that laves the diſtant Amydon, 
Axius, that ſwells with all his neighb'ring rills, 
And wide around the floated region fills. 

The Paphlagonians Pylæmenes rules, 


LO 35 Where rich Henetia breeds her ſavage mules, 


Where Erythinus riſing clifts are ſeen, 
Thy groves of box, Cytorus ! ever green ; 
And where Agyalus and Cromna lie, 
And lofty Se/amus invades the ſky 3 


. 1032. Axius, that fevells with all bis neighb ring rills.] 
cording to the common reading this verſe ſhould be tranſl 
Axius that diffuſes bis beautiful waters over the land. But we 
aſſured by Strabo that Axius was a muddy river, and that the 
cients underſtood it thus, Axius that recerwes into it ſeveral bu 

ful rivers, The criticiſm lies in the laſt words of the verſe, 
which Strabo reads Aiyc, and in of the river Æa, vi 
waters were pour'd into Axius. wever, Homer deſcride 
river agreeable to the vulgar reading in II. 2 1. V. 158. Av 
AAA Y&Wwp £71 Yaray inowe This verſion takes in 
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Ind where Partheniys roll'd thro? banks of flow'rs, 
teflcts her bord'ring palaces and bow'rs. 

Here march'd in arms the Ha/izonian band, 

Whom Odius and Epifrophus command, 


om thoſe far regions where the ſun refines : 
ſhe ripening filver in 4/zbean mines. 

There, mighty Chromis led the Myſian train, 

Ind Augur Ennomus, inſpir'd in vain, 

or ſtern Achilles lopt his ſacred head, 

oll'd down Scamander with the vulgar dead. 

Ph:r;3s and brave Aſcanius here unite 

Aſcanian Phrygians, eager for the fight. 

Of thoſe who round Mæonia's realms reſide, 

r whom the vates in ſhade of Tmolus hide, 

les and Antiphus the charge partake ; ; 

im on the banks of Gyges ſilent lake. 

tre, from the fields where wild Mæander flows, 
gn Mycale, and Latmo? fhady brows, 

id proud Miletus, came the Carian throngs, 

ih mingled clamours, and witlr barb'rous tongues. 
bi machus and Nauſtes guide the train, 

ales the bold, Amphi machus the vain, 

bo trick d with gold, and glitt ring on his car, 

de lixe a Woman to the field of war, 

VoL. I. L Fool 


* 
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Fool that he was | by fierce Achilles ſlain, 
1065 The river ſwept him to the briny main: ” 
There whelm'd with waves the gaudy warriour lies; 


0 
The valiant victor ſeiz'd the golden prize. 
The forces laſt in fair array ſucceed, 7 


it n 
Which blameleſs Glazcus and $ arpedon lead ; * 
1070 The warlike bands that diſtant Lycia yields, 


this acc 
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Where gulphy Xanthus foams along the fields. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the CaTALOGut. 


T we look upon this piece with an eye to ancient learning, 
I may be obſerved, that however fabulous the other parts 
of Homer's pcem may be, according to the nature of Epic poetry; 
lis account of the people, princes, and countries, is purely hiſtori- 
al, founded on the real tranſactions of thoſe times, and by far 
the moſt valuable piece of hiſtory and geography left us con- 
ming the ſtate of Greece in that early period. Greece was 
then divided into ſeveral Dynaſties, which our Author has enu- 
nerated under their reſpective princes; and his diviſion was 
kok'd upon ſo exact, that we are told of many controverſies 
uncerning the boundaries of Grecran cities, which have been 
liecided upon the authority of this piece. Eufathins has col- 
kited together the following inſtances. The city of Calyden 
ns adjudg'd to the Ætolians notwithſtanding the pretenſions of 
Eilia, becauſe Homer had rank'd it among the towns belonging 
tb the former. Seſtos was given to thoſe of Abydos, upon the 
lea that he had ſaid the Abydonians were poſſeſſors of Seftos, 
Andes and Arisbe. When the Milęſians and people of Priene 
Gputed their claim to Mycale, a verſe of Homer carry'd it in 
our of the Milgfiant. And the Athenians were put in poſ- 
effion of Salamis by another which was cited by Solon, or (as 
bne think) interpolated by him for that purpoſe. Nay in fo 
neh eſtimation has this catalogue been held, that (as Porphyry 
has written) there have been laws in ſome nations for the youth 
bb learn it by heart, and particularly Cerdias (whom Cuperus de 
Apiphth, Homer. takes to be Cercydas, a Lawgiver of the Mega- 
olitans) made it one to his countrymen. - 
But if we conſider the catalogue purely as poetical, it will 
vt want its beauties in that light. Rapin, who was none of 
e moſt ſuperſtitious. admirers of our Author, reckons it a- 
dung thoſe parts which had particularly charm'd him. We 
Way obſerve firſt, what an air of probability is ſpread over the 
tole poem by the particularizing of every nation and people 
acern'd in this war. Secondly, what an entertaining ſcene 
it preſents to us, of ſo many countries drawn in their five= 
rt and moſt natural colours, while we wander along with 
m amidſt a beautiful variety of towns, havens, | foreſts, 


» 
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vineyards; groves, mountains, and rivers ; and are perpetuali peliger 


amuſed with his obſervations on the different ſoils, produd WW” 
ſituations, er proſpects. Thirdly, what a noble review he paſl yho are 
before us of fo mighty an army, drawn out in order tro bed in 
by troop; which, had the number only been told in the gro on 
had never fill'd the reader with ſo great a notion of the ini” ſpat 
portance of the action. Fourthly, the deſcription of the differ eral w 
ing arms and manner of fighting of the ſoldiers, and the I, bu 
ricus attitudes he has given to the commanders: Of the leaden © 2 
the greateſt part are either the immediate ſons of Gods, « uder . 
the deſcendants of Geds; and how great an idea muſt will aft 
have of a war, to the waging of which ſo many Demi-go« um th 
and heroes are aſſe mbled? Fifthly, the ſeveral artful comple med | 
ments he paid by this means to his own country in gener; aſfcus, 
and many of his contemporaties in particular, by a celebratigh"” p 
of the genealogies, ancient ſeats, and dominions of the gre ral oth 
men of his time. Sixthly, the agreeable mixture of narration” farthe 
from paſſages of hiſtory or fables, with which he amuſes an ind plac 
relieves us at proper intervals. And laſtly, the admirable jud, gil 
ment wherewith he introduces this whole catalogue, juſt a %, x; 
a time when the poſture of affairs in the army render'd fü. 1 
a review of abſolute neceflity to the Greels; and in a pauſe purſuit 
action, while each was refreſhing himſelf to prepare for the ei bg 

| | | MU, 3 


ſuing battelss ; | 
Macrobius in his Saturnalia, lib. 5. cap. 1 5. has given us 
Judicious piece of criticiſm, in the compariſon betwixt the 
talogues of Homer and of Virgil, in which he juſtly allows tb 
preference to our Author, for the following reaſons. Hm 
(ſays he) has begun his deſcription from the moſt noted pre 
montory of Greece, (he means that of Aulis, where was t 
narroweſt paſlage to Eubæa.) From thence with a regular pri 
Sreſs he deſcribes either the maritime or mediterranean tow! 
28 their ſituations are contiguous: He never paſſes with ſudd 
Jeaps from place to place, omitting thoſe which lie between 
but proceeding like a traveller in the way he has begun, co 
ſtantly returns to the place from whence he digreſs'd, til 
Aniſhes the whole circle he deſign'd. Virgil, on the contra 
Has obſerv'd no order in the regions deſcrib'd in his a 


e J. 


b 
. 


Jogue, 7. 20. but is perpetually breaking from the courſe of | | A re 
country in a: looſe and deſultory manner. Ycu have Clafi | - fat 
and Cg at the beginning, next Populonia and Ilva, then E ih: 
which lie at a vaſt diſtance in Efruria; and immediately aft & leſs 
Cerete, Pyrgi, and Graviſce, places adjacent to Rome: T ne f 


Hence he is ſnatch'd to Liguria, then to Mantua, The fr 
$2. | | . neg] 
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utligence is obſervable in his enumeration of the aids that follow'd 
funus in JI. 7. Macrobius next remarks, that all the perſons 
who are named by Homer in his catalogue, are afterwards intro- 
md in his battels, and whenever any others are kill'd, qe men- 
ns only a multitude in general. Whereas Virgil (he continues) 
bs ſpar'd himſelf the labour of that exactneſs; for not only ſe- 
ml whom he mentions in the liſt, are never heard of in the 
yr, but others make a figure in the war, of whom we had no 
wtice in the liſt. For example, he ſpecifies a thouſand men 
er Maſſicus who came from Cluſium, J. 10. . 167. Turnus 
un afterwards is in the ſhip which had carry'd King O/inius 
um the ſame place, J. 10. Y. 655, This O/inius was never 
kmed before, nor is it probable a King ſhould ſerve under 
aicus, Nor indeed does either Mafficus or Ofinius ever make 
heir appearance in the battels-— He proceeds to inſtance f - 
ral others, who tho' celebrated for lieroes in the catalogue, have 
* farther notice taken of them throughout the poem. In the 
ind place he animadverts upon the confuſion of the ſame names 
Virgil: As where Corinæus in the ninth book is kill'd by 
lat, V. 57 1. and Corir æus iu the twelfth kills Eb ſas, V. 298. 
una. is ſlain by Niſus, l. 9. x. 554. and Areas is aſterwards 
purſuit of Numa, J. 10. V. 362. neas kills Cumertes in the 
mth book, Y. 562. and FJuturna aſlumes his ſhape in the 
elch, y. 224. He obſerves th: ſame obſcurity in his Pat! 
mics, There is Palinurus Tafides, and Tapix Iacides, Hipfo- 
n Hyrtacides, and Aſylas Hyrtacides, - On the contrary, the 
ation of Homer is remarkable, who having two of the name 
(Fax, is conſtantly careful to dillinguiſh them by Oileus or Te- 
nut, the er —T . oa” 


| know nothing to be alledg'd in defence of Virgil, in an- 
er to this author, but the common excuſe that his ne 
left unfinith'd, And upon the whole, theſe are ſuch tri- 
al ſlips, as great Wits may paſs over, and little Criticks re- 
Ke at. | 
But Macrobius has another remark, which. one may accuſe of 
Kent- partiality on the fide of Homer, He blames Virgil for 
Wing vary'd the expreſſion in his catalogue, to avoid the 
etition of the ſame words, and prefers the bare and un- 
m'd reiterations of Homer; who begins almoſt every ar- 
the ſame way, and ends perpetually, Msaaivæt vijeg Lollo, 
„ Perhaps the - beſt reaſon to be given for this, had been 
artleſs manner of the firſt times, when ſuch repetitions 
not thought ungraceful. This may appear from ſeveral 
the like nature in the ſcripture; as in the twenty-ſixth 
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hapter of Numbers, where the tribes of Iſrael. are enumerate 
in the plains of Moab, and each diviſion recounted in the fam 
words: So in the ſeventh chapter of the Revelations : Of th 
tribe of Gad vere ſealed twelve thouſand, &c. But the words g 


D001 


arch 
eſtin 
leaſt 
the 


Macrobius are, Has copias fortaſſe putat aliguis divine illi jnWſmes t 
plicitati praferendas, Sed neſcio quo modo Homerum repetitio ili Pre in 
wnice decet, & eft genio antiqui Poete digna, This is exaQly iiventy 


the ſpirit, and almoſt in the cant, of a true modern critick. Thi 
Simplicitas, the Neſcio quo modo, the Genio antiqui Poetæ digi 


enty 


WVe-Me 


are excellent general phraſes for thoſe who have no reaſons. SinWhbich 
p!licity is our word of diſguiſe for a ſhameful unpoetical negleqt ad. 
expreſſion: The term of the Fe ne ſgay guoy is the very ſupporfſ Befide 
of all ignorant pretenders to delicacy ; and to lift up our eye Y Epi 
and talk of the Genius of an ancient, is at once the cheapeſi h bea 
way of ſhewing our own tafte, and the ſhorteſt way of criticizing all ag 
the wit of others our contemporaries. known, 
One may add to the foregoing compariſon of theſe tu ens in 
authors, ſome reaſons for the length of H»mer's, and tif the! 
Mortneſs of Virgil's catalogues. As, that Homer might have Wnitatior 
deſign to ſettle the geography of his country, there being ace of 
deſcription of Greece before his days; which was not the calfWithout 
with Virgil. Homer's concern was to complement Greece at ¶Nieces of 
time when it was divided into many dictinét ſtates, each da i; 
which might expect a place in his catalogue: But when al — 
bis fourt 


Traly was fwallow'd up in the ſole dominion of Rome, Vis 
had only Rome to A Homer had a numerous arm 
and was to deſcribe an important. war with great and varia 
events, whereas Virgil's ſphere was much more confined. Th 
thips of the Greets were computed at about one thouſand tu 
hundred, thoſe of AZneas and his aids but at two and fort 
and as the time of the action of both poems is the ſame, v 
may ſuppoſe the built of their ſhips, and the number of m 
they contain'd, to be much alike.” So that if the army of I 
ner amounits ta about a hundred thouſand men; that of Yin 


treſſions « 
mem: It 
leed what 
nuch mc 


cannot be above four thouſand. If any one be farther curia I had | 
to know upon what this computation is founded, he may \huted ſo 
it in the following paſſage of Thucydides, lib. 1. Homer's flor the 7 
„ (fays he) conſiſted of one thouſand two hundred veſſelſ or a fey 
*« thoſe of the, Bœotians carry'd one hundred and twenty mum Eng/; 
*in each, and thoſe of Pbiloctetes fifty. By theſe I fuppoliihe necef 
« Homer expreſt the largeſt and the ſmalleſt fize of fiy but two | 
& and therefore mentions no other ſort. But he tells us Bio render 


te thoſe who ſail'd with PhiloFetes, that they ſerv'd both. 
% mariners and, ſoldiers, in ſaying the rowers were all * 
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archers, From hence the whole number will be ſeen, if we 
eſtimate the ſhips at a medium between the greateſt and the 
leaſt.”* That is to ſay, at eighty five men to each veſſel (which 
; the mean between fifty-and a hundred and twenty) the total 
mes to a hundred and two thouſand men. Plutarch was there- 
mein a miſtake, when he computed 2 men at a hundred and 
jenty thouſand, which proceeded from his ſuppoſing a hundred and 
renty in every ſhip 3 the contrary to which appears from the a- 
re mentioned ſhips of Philoctetes, as well as from thoſe of Achilles, 
hich are ſaid to carry but fifty men a-piece, in the ſix teenth 
ad. V. 207. | 

Beſides Virgil's imitation of this catalogue, there has ſearce been 
ny Epic writer but has copy'd after it; which is at leaſt a prcof 
ow beautiful this part has been ever eſteem'd by the fineſt genius's 
n all ages. The catalogues in the ancient Poets are generally 
known, only T muſt take notice that the Phocian and Bæœotian 
owns in the fourth Thebaid of Statius are tranſlated from hence. 
df the moderns, thoſe who moſt excel, owe their beauty to the 
mitation of ſome ſingle particular only of Homer, Thus the chief 
race of Taſſo's catalogue conſiſts in the deſcription of the heroes, 
nithout any thing remarkable on the fide of the countries: Of the 
jieces of ſtory he has interwoven, that of Tancred's amour to Clo- 
inda i; ill placed, and evidently too long for the reſt. Spencer's 
mumeration of the Britiſh and Iriſh rivers in the eleventh canto of 
his fourth book, is one of the nobleſt in the world; if we con- 
der his ſubje& was more confined, and can excuſe his not ob- 
erving the order or courſe of the country: but his variety of de- 
iption, and fruitfulneſs of imagination, are no where more ad- 
mirable than in that part, Milton's lift of the fallen angels in his 
irt book is an exact imitation of Homer, as far as regards the di- 
ſeſſions of hiſtory, and antiquities, and his manner of inſerting 
them : In all elfe I believe it muſt be allow'd inferior. And in- 
led what Macrobius has ſaid to caſt Virgil below Homer, will fall 
nuch more ſtrongly upon all the reft, | 

I had ſome. eauſe to fear that this catalogue, 'which contri- 
buted ſo much to the ſucceſs of the Author, ſhould. ruin that 
f the Tranſlator, A mere heap of proper names, tho' but 
for a few lines together, could afford little entertainment to 
in Engliſh reader, who probably could not be appriz'd either of 
the neceſſity or beauty of this part of the Poem. There were 
but two things to be done to give it a chance to pleaſe him; | 
w render the verſification very flowing and muſical, and to 
| L 4 make 
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make the whole appear as much a fandſcape or piece of ais 
as puſfible. For both of theſe I had = ample of End 14 
neral; and Firgil, who found the neceſſity in another age tog, 
moxe into Cefcription, ſeem'd to authatiſe the latter in particulg 
Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus, in his diſcourſe of the Structure and 
diſpofition of zvords, profeſſes 26 admire nothing more than th 
harmonious: exatneſs with which Homer has placed theſe wendy 
and ſoften'd the ſyllables into each other, ſo as to derive muſik 
from acroudpf names, which have in themſelves no beauty @ 
dignity. I would flatter my ſelf that I have praQtis'd this not u 
ſucceſsfully in our language, which is more ſuſceptible of all the 
riety and power of numbers, than any of the modern, end ſecond} 
to none but the Greek and Roman, For the latter point, Ih 
ventured to open the proſpect a little, by the addition of a few g 
| thets or ſhort hints of deſcription to ſome of the places mention 
tho ſeldom. exceeding the compaſs of half a verſe (the ſpace 
with my. Author bimfelf generally confines theſe pictures in m 
niature.) But this has never been done without the beſt aut honig 
frm th- ancients, which, may be ſeen under the re ſpective names 


Luthe Gecgrapbical Table following. : 
The table 3tſclf I thought but neceſſary to annex to the map, all 
77 warrent for che ſituatic ns aſſign d in it to ſeveral of the tou 
For in whatever maps I have ſeen to this purpoſe, many of the 
places are omitted, cr elſe ſet down at random. Sophiarus all 
Gerbelius have labour'd.to ſettle the geography of old Greece, many 
of whoſe miſlakes were rectify d by Laurenbergius, Theſe be 
ever deſerv d a greater commendation than thoſe who ſugceedal 
them; and particularly Sanſon's map prefix d to Du Pin's Bibi 
tbegue Hiſtorigue, is miſerably defective both in omiſſions and f 
lacings; which Iam obliged to mention, as it pretends to be d 
Ag d expreſſly for this catalogue of Homer. I am. perſuaded 
greater part of my readers will have no curiofity this way, bow 
ever they may allow me the endeavour of gratifying thoſe few wi 
have: The reſt are ay liberty to paſs the two or three follownf 
Jeaves whread, f | | _— 
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3 was c 
the point of joining battel, and the lofty manner of offering, frang 
accepting this important and unexpected challenge, have ſome jphbour 
in them wonderfully pompous, and of an amuſing ſolemnity. Ns obſer v; 
ſecond part, which deſcribes the behaviour of Helena in this vis it 
ture; her conference with the old King and his counſellors, kn for 
the review of the heroes from the battlements, is an epiſoMrks upo! 
tire ly of another ſort, which excels in the natural and patheſcipline o. 
The third conſiſts of the ceremonies of the oath on both fidsik; the m. 
the preliminaries to the combate; with the beautiful ret Mrries; a: 
Priam, who in the tenderneſs of a parent withdraws fronffih:;, Per 
fight of the duel: Theſe particulars-detain the reader in ei tead of m 
tion, apd heighten his impatience for the fight itſelf, The\WMere never 
is the deſcription ofithe. duel, an exact piece of painting, wi: Homer 
ke every attitude, motion, and action of the combatants pit is ſc 
larly and diftinftly, and which concludes with a ſurprizi cal wit 
pricty, in the reſcue of Paris by Venus. The machine ich the m 
Goddeſs, which makes the fifth part, and whoſe end is to mpet, is 
cile Paris and Helena, is admirable in every circumſtance; thunder 
remonſtrance ſhe holds with the Goddeſs, the reluCtancy - mn 
which the obeys her, the reproaches ſhe caſts upon Paris, an which 
flattery and courtſhip with which he ſo ſoon wins her over toſs known! 
Helen (the main cauſe of this war) was not to be made an hence 
character; ſhe is drawn by this great maſtex.with the fineſt ineonfoung | 
as a frail, but not as an abandon'd creature. She has peſi times he 
ſtruggles of virtue on the one fide, and ſoftneſſes which o 7. The 
them, on the other. Our Author has been remarkably caœ be a fim 
tell us this; whenever he but Nightly names her in the fort is mor 
part of his work, the is repreſented at the ſame time as repuln what i 
and it is thus we ſee her at large at her firſt appearance in ti of ſu 

| ent bobk; which is one of the ſhorteſt of the whole Iliad, er in gen, 
f rechmpe de has beauties almoſt in every line, and moſt off this naty, 
| ſo obviqns;that to acknowledge them we need only to read tte the f 
F. 3; With ſhouts the Trojans.] The book begins with l for a 
< onde of the noiſe of the Trojan army to the fleht it is no 
1B Ota It wWas but natural to imagine this, ſince d 70 * 
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o warmer ſeas the cranes embody'd fly, 


Vith noiſe, and order, thro' the mid-way ſky ; 
To 


er was compos'd of many different nations, of various languages 

d ſtrangers to each other; the latter were more united in their 

ghbour hood, and under leaders of the ſame country. But as 

isobſervation ſeems particularly inſiſted upon by our Author (for 

uſes it again in the fourth book, y. 486.) ſo he had a farther 

pon for it. Plutarch, in his treatiſe of reading the Poets, re- 

arks upon this diſtinction, as a particular credit to the military 
cipline of the Greeks, And ſeveral ancient authors tell us, it 

the manner of the Barbarians to encounter with ſhouts and 
tcriesz as it continues to this day the cuſtom of the Eaſtern na- 
ns. Perhaps theſe clamours were only to encourage their men, 

ſtead of martial inſtruments. I think Sir Walter Raleigh ſays, 

e never was a people but made uſe of ſome ſort of muſick in bat- 
Homer never mentions any in the Greet or Trejan armies, 
{ it is ſcarce to be imagined he would omit a circumſtance fa 
tical without - ſome particular reaſon, The. verb Eaanitu, 
ich the modern Greeks have fince appropriated to the ſound of 2 
mpet, is uſed indifferently in our Author for other ſounds, as 
thunder in the 21ft Liad, . 1 32 dA ia 
206 —. He once names the trumpet £aariyt in a fimileg 
mn which Euftatbius and Didymus obſerve, that the uſe of it 
known in the poet's time, but not in that of the Trejan war. 
d hence we may infer that Homer was particularly careful not 
confound the manners of the times he wrote of, with thoſe of 
times he liv'd in. | | 3 {a 
. 7. The cranes embody'd fly.) If wit has been truly deſcrib'd 
be a fimilitude in ideas, and is more excellent as that ſimi- 
de is more ſurprizing; there cannot be a truer kind of wit 
1 what is ſhewn in apt compariſons, eſpecially when com- 
d of ſuch ſubjects as having the leaſt relation to each 
er in general, have yet ſome particular that agrees exactly. 
this nature is the ſimile of the cranes to the Trojan army, 
ere the fancy of Hamer flew td the remoteſt part of the 
nd for an image which no reader could have expected. 
tit is no leſs exact than ſurprizing. The likeneſs conſiſts 
wo points, the noiſe and the order; the latter is fo obſer- 
or. I, M vable, 


- 
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To pigmy-nations wounds and death they bring, „ 
Io And all the war deſcends upon the wing. 


A mon 
But ſilent, breathing rage; reſolv'd and fkill'd Nov 
By mutual aids to fix a doubtful field, Iver 
Swift march the Greeks: the rapid duſt around he 
Dark ning ariſes from the labour'd ground. = i 
1 F 3 om 
15 Thus from his flaggy wings when Notus ſheds 16 
B | n forn 
A night of vapours round the mountain-heads, W 
. 2 yo * . W 
Swift -gliding miſts the duſky fields invade, b 
6 . | ä 15 
To thieves more grateful than the midnight ſhade; 4 
While ſcarce the ſwains their feeding flocks ſurvey, TY 
20 Loſt and confus'd amidſt the thicken'd day: ad >. 
| | f And dar 
a bs PIES +203 As th 
vable, as to have given ſome of the ancierits oceaſion to imagint | 
the embatteling of an army was firſt learn'd from. the cloſe man fte bold 
of flight of theſe birds, t this part of the ſimile not being di. 11 
rectly expreſs'd by the afthor, has been overlook'd by ſome of ti m He 
commentators. It may be remark'd, that Hamer has generally N 1 
wonderful cloſeneſs in all the particulars of his compariſons, nl itn ne: 
withſtanding he takes a liberty in His expreſſion of them. 
ſeems ſo ſecure of the main likeneſs, that he makes no ſcruplet | 
with the circumſtances ; ſometimes by tranſpoſing the ora u - 4 
of them, ſometimes by e them, and ſometimes (as ben by 
this place) by neglecting them in ſuch a manner, as to leave n the - 
reader to ſupply them himſelf. For the preſent compariſon, it ind 6s 


been taken by Virgil in the tenth book, and apply d to the clame 


ee | Im endeay 

of ſoldiers in the ſame manner. this id 
| | im not wi 
ales ſub nubibus atris melays a 


Strymaniæ t figna grues, atque ætbera tranamt dot preh 
um ſonmtu, fugiuntque Netos glamore ſecundo. Ile he te 
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do wrapt in gath'ring duſt, the Grecian train 

A moving cloud, ſwept on, and hid the plain, 
Now front to front the hoſtile armies ſtand, 

Eager of fight, and only wait command; 

When, to the van, before the ſons of fame 

Whom Troy ſent forth, the beauteous Paris came: 

In form a God! the panther's ſpeckled hyde | 

Flow'd o'er his armour with an eaſy pride, 

lis bended bow acroſs his ſhoulders flung, 

is ſword beſide him negligently hung, 

Two pointed ſpears he ſhook with gallant grace, 

And dar'd the braveſt of the Grecian race. 

As thus with glorious air and proud diſdain, 

He boldly ſtalk'd, the foremoſt on the plain, 

Him Menelaiis, lov'd of Mars, eſpies, 

Fith heart elated, and with joyful eyes: 


y,26. The beauteous Paris came, In form a God.] This is 
dent by the epithet Og05:3HG, as has been faid in the notes 
the firſt book, y. 169. The picture here given of Paris's 
and dreſs, is exactly correſpondent to his character; you ſee 
im endea vouring to mix the fine Gentleman with the warriour ; 
u this idea of him Homer takes care to keep up, by deſcribing 
lim not without the fame regard, when he is arming to encounter 
enlaus afterwards in a cloſe fight, as he ſhews here, where he 
| but preluding and flouriſhing in the paiety of his heart. And 
Wien he tells us, in that place, that he was in danger of being 
angled by the ſtrap of his helmet, he takes notice that it was 
Muregog, embroider d. 

| M 2 So 
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So joys a lion, if the branching deer Thus 
Or mountain goat, his bulky prize, appear ; In cla 

In vain the youths oppoſe; the maſtives bay, rom 
40 The lordly ſavage rends the panting prey. he be 
Cmit w 


v. 37. So joys a lion if the branching deer, Or mountain goat 
The old ſcholiaſts refining on this ſimile, will have it, that Pur 
is compar'd to a goat on account of his incontinence, and to a fi hot fo: 
for his cowardice : To this laſt they make an addition whichi 
very ludicrous, that he is alſo liken'd to a deer for his fil! in u 
fick, and cite Ariſtotle to prove that animal delights in harmon 
which opinion is alluded to by Mr. Waller in theſe lines: 


Here loue tales land, and while ſhe charms the ear 
-E mpties bis qui ver on the liſt'ning deer. 


But upon the whole, it is whimſical to imagine this compatil foely in 
conſiſts in any thing more, than the joy which Menelaus concein 


at the fight of his rival, in the hopes of deſtroying him. It is In 
qually an injuſtice to Paris, to abuſe him for vnderſtanding muſ P; 
and to repreſent his retreat as purely the effect of fear, which j At 
ceeded from his ſenſe of guilt with reſpect to the particular perl Ha 
of Menelaus. He appear'd at the head of the army to challen 
the boldeſt of the enemy: Nor is his character elſewhere in t it may 
Tliad by any means that of a coward. Hector at the end of the ſi on an o 
book confeſſes, that no man could juſtly reproach him as ſue ſight « 
Nor is he repreſented ſo by Ovid (who copy d Homer very clolifie; a fnak 
in the end of his epiſtle to Helen. The moral of Homer is winger of 
finer; A brave mind, however blinded with paſſion, is ſenſibeWemics bef 
remorſe as ſoon as the injur'd object preſents itſelf; and Paris Wing his 
behaves himſelf ill in war, but when his ſpirits are depreſs ding of t 
the conſciouſneſs of an injuſtice. This alſo will account for theſe &ſtroy hi 
ing incongruity of Homer in this paſſage, who (as they would liWris ra a; 
--. us think) paints him a ſhameful coward, at the ſame time tion, By 
hae is perpetually calling him tbe divine Paris, and Paris li what we 
God, What he ſays immediately afterwards in anſwer to HW too inco 


reproof, will make this yet more clrar. 
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Thus fond of vengeance, with a furious bound, 


In clanging arms he leaps upon the ground 
oom his high chariot : Him, approaching near, 
he beauteous champion views with marks of fear, 
Mnit with a conſcious ſenſe, retires behind, 
and ſhuns the fate he well deſerv'd to find. 
when ſome ſhepherd from the ruſtling trees 
hot forth to view, a fcaly ſerpent ſees ; 
[rembling and pale, he ſtarts with wild affright, 
Ind all conſus'd precipitates his flight. 


- 


5. 47. As when a ſbepherd.] This compariſon of the ſerpent 
inely imitated by 2 in the ſecond Æneid. 
Inproviſum aſpris veluti # ſentibus anguem 
Preſſit bumi nitens, trepiduſque repents refug it 
Attollentem iras, & cœrula colla tumentem : 


Haud ſecus Androgeus viſu tremęfactus abibat. 


ut it may be ſaid to the praiſe of Virgil, that he has apply'd it 
on an occaſion where it has an additional beauty. Paris upon 
e ſight of Menelaus's approach, is compar'd to a traveller who 
$a ſnake ſhoot on a ſudden towards him. But the ſurprize and 
nger of Androgeus is more lively, being juſt in the reach of his 
emies before he perceiv'd it; and the circumſtance of the ſerpent's 
ing his creſt, which brightens with anger, finely images the 
ning of their arms in the night-time, as they were juſt lifted up 
deſtroy him. Scaliger criticizes on the needleſs repetition in the 
rds TaAivopoog and avexwmyoev, Which is avoided in the tranſs 
ion. But it muſt be obſerv'd in general, that little exactneſts 
wvwhat we ſhould not look for in Homer; the genius of his age 
too incorrect, and bis o too fiery, to regard them. 


M 3. Sq 
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gainſt Agamemnon's magnanimity, Dicmed's bravery z = 


Book 


So from the King the ſhining warriour flies, 

And plung'd amid the thickeſt Trojaz: lies. 
As God. like He&or ſees the Prince retreat, 

He thus upbraids him with a gen'rous heat. 


Unhap 
So fair 
Oh has 
Or dy 
Unhappy 


5. 53. As God-like Hector.] This is the firſt place of the frength 
poem where Hector makes a figure, and here it ſeems proper c.uſe fo 
to give an idea of his character, fince if he is not the chef ge (eſp 
hero of the Iliad, he is at leaſt the moſt amiable, There ate £om th 
&veral reaſons which render Hector a favourite character with from Tri 


every reader, ſome of which ſhall here be offer d. The chief 5. 55 
moral of Homer was to expoſe the ill effects of diſcord; the Eer's 
Greeks were to be ſhewn diſunited, and to render that diſunionl lere, ve 
the more probable, he has deſignedly given them mixt chu · ¶ nyroach 
rafters. The Tryans, on the other hand, were to be repre-Wl ſenſe of g 
ſented making all advantages of the others diſagreement, il to mind 
which they could not do without a ſtrict union among them - Fele, a 
ſelves. Hector therefore, who commanded them, muſt be en ia ſarca 
du'd with all fuch qualifications as tended to the preſervation games tl 
of it; as Achilles with ſuch as promoted the contrary. The bis inſiſt 
one ftands in contraſte to the other, an accompliſh'd charafter bortneſſ. 
of valour unruffled by rage and anger, and uniting his peop! 

by his prudence and example. Hector has alſo a foil to ſt (n 
him off in his own family; we are perpetually oppoſing i Py 
our own minds the incontinence of Paris, who expoſes bis | 
country, to the temperance of Hector who protects it. And That ha! 
indeed it is this love of his country, which appears his prit- b (bs 
eipzl paſſion, and the motive of all his actions. He has 11 hs oa 
ether blemiſh than that he fights in an unjuſt cauſe, heck . 
Homer has yet been careful to tell us he would not do, if h. ments of 
 ©pinion were follow'd- But Gnce he cannot prevail, the f vet 
feticn he bears to his parents and kindred, and his defire © hs wht 
defending them, incites him to do his utmoſt for their ſafety kted ther 


We may add, that Homer having ſo many Greeks to celebrate, 
makes them ſhine in their turns, and fingly in their fever 
books, one ſucceeding in the abſence of another: Whereas 
Hector appears in every battel the life and ſoul of his party 
and the conſtant bulwark againſt every enemy: He ſtands 2 
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Unhappy Paris but to women brave ! 

% fairly form'd, and only to deceive ! 

Oh had' thou dy'd when firſt thou ſaw'ſt the light, 
or dy'd at leaſt before thy nuptial rite ! 


frength, and Achilles's fury. There is beſides an accidentaF 
cauſe for our liking him, from reading the writers of the Auguſas 
age (eſpecially Virgil) whoſe favourite he grew more particularly 
from — time when the Cæſars fancy'd $0 derive their pedigree 
from Troy. | ; 

y.5 «Lieut Paris, &c.] It may be obſerv'd in honour of 
E'mer's judgment, that the words which Hector is made to ſpeak 
here, very ſtrongly mark his character. They contain a warm 
reproach of cowardiſe, and ſhew him to be touch'd with ſo high a 
ſenſe of glory, as to think life inſupportable without it. His calling 
to mind the gallant figure which Paris had made in his amours to 
Helen, and it to the image of his flight from her huſband, 
ia ſarcaſm of the utmoſt bitterneſs and vivacity. After he has 
tamed that action of the rape, the cauſe of ſo many miſchiefs, 
kis infiſting upon it in ſo many broken periods, thoſe disjointed 
hhortneſſesof ſpeech, 


(Harp! Te cd HNA HE, mou Te, rar Zi uw, 
| Avousviorv wav KdAppay, naryPeiyv d oor cν?ν .) 


That haſty manner of expreſſion without the connexion of particles, 
(as Euſtathius remarks) extremely natural to a man in anger, 
who thinks he can never vent himſelf too ſoon, That contempt of 
outward ſhew, of the gracefulneſs of perſon, aul of the accompliſh - 
ments of a courtly life, is what correſponds very well with the 
warlike temper of Hector; and theſe verſes have therefore a beauty 
here which they want in Horace, however admirably he has tranſ- 
lted them, in the ode of Nereus's prophecy, 


Necguicguam Veneris præſidio ferox, 


Pectes ceſariem; grataque faeminis 
Fnbelli citbarà carmina divides, &. 
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A better fate than vainly thus to boadd, 

GO And fly, the ſcandal of thy Trejan hoſt. 
Gods! how the ſcornful Greeks exult to ſee 
Their fears of danger undeceiy'd in thee ! 
Thy figure promis'd with a martial air, 

But ill thy ſoul ſupplies a form ſo fair. 

65 In former days, in all thy gallant pride, 

When thy tall ſhips triumphant ſtem'd the tide, 
When Greece beheld thy painted canvas flow, 
And crouds ſtood wone”ring at the paſling ſhow ; 
Say, was it thus, with ſuch a baffled mien, 
70You met th' approaches of the Spartan Queen, 


Ae, This deed, thy foes delight, thy own diſgrace, 


_ Thy father's grief, and ruin of thy race ; 

75 This deed recalls thee to the proffer'd fight; 

| Or haſt thou injur'd whom thou dar'ſt not right ? 
Soon to thy coſt the field would make thee know 
Thou keep'ſt th®eonſort of a braver foe. 


Madam 


husbands of Helena, 


Thus from her realm convey'd the beauteous prize, 
*7ze- And“ both her warlike lords outſhin'd in Helen's eyes! 


y. 72. And both ber warlike lords.) The original is Nu3v d- 
Jed aixuyTiove The ſpouſe of martial men, I wonder why 
acier choſe to turn it Allice a tant de braves guerrier, 
fince it ſo naturally refers to Theſeus and Menelans, the forme! 


Thy 
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Thy graceful form inftilling ſoft deſire, 
Thy curling treſſes, and thy filver lyre, 
geauty and youth, in vain to theſe you truſt, | 
When youth and beauty ſhall be laid in duſt : 
y yet may wake, and one avenging blow | 
Cruſh the dire author of his country's woe. 

His ſilence here, with bluſnes, Paris breaks; 
Tis juſt, my brother, what your anger ſpeaks: 

| | Bat 


y, 80. Thy curling trefſes, and thy filuer Iyre.] It is ingeniouſly 
mark'd by Dacier, that Homer, who celebrates the Greeks for 
heir long hair [x@pyrxopowrasg *Agas;] and Achilles for his 
kill on the harp, makes He&or in this place object them both to 
Paris, The Greeks nouriſhed their hair to appear more. dreadful 
the enemy, and Paris to pleaſe the eyes of women. Achilles 
ung to his harp the acts of Heroes, and Paris the amours of lo- 
rs The fame reaſon which makes Hector here diſpleaſed at 
hem, made Alexander afterwards refuſe to ſee. this lyre of Paris, 
hen offer'd to be ſhewn to him, as Plutarch relates the ſtory in 
Is oration of the fortuge of Alexander. | 
J. 83. One avueng ing blow.) It is in the Greek, Tow had been 
ad in a coat of flone, Giphanius would have it to mean ſtoned 
death on the account of bis adultery : But this does not ap- 
ar to have been the puniſhment of that crime among the 
brygians, It ſeems rather to ſignify, deſtroy'd by the fury of 
le people, for the war he had brought upon them; or per- 
ups may imply no more than being laid in his grave under a 
lonument of ſtones 3 but the former being the ſtronger ſenſe, 
| here followed, | 2 85 
J. 86. 77s juſt, my brotber.] This ſpeech is a farther open- 
is of the true character of Paris, He is a maſter of civility, 
0 kis well-bred' to bis own ſex than courtly to the other. 
be reproof of Hector was of a ſevere nature, yet he receives 
as from a brother and a friend, with candour and modeſty. 
Tus anſwer is remarkable for its fine addreſs; he gives the 
lo a decent and agreeable reproof for having too raſhly 
| M 5 depre - 
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But who like thee can boaſt a ſoul ſedate, Then 
So firmly proof to all the ſhocks of fate? 
Thy force, like ſteel, a temper*d hardneſs ſhows, By Pa 
goStill edg'd to wound, and ſtill untir'd with blows, For be 


Like ſteel, uplifted by ſome ſtrenuous ſwain, And w 
With falling woods to ſtrow the waſted plain. His be 
Thy gifts J praiſe ; nor thou deſpiſe the charms [Thus u 
With which a lover golden Venas arms; And T7 
Thus n 


95S0ft moving ſpeech, and pleaſing outward ſhow, 

No wiſh can gain 'em, but the Gods beſtow. Much! 

et, would ft thou have the proffer d combate ſtand, 
"The Greeks and Trojans ſeat on either hand; 


depreciated the gifts of nature. He allows the quality of «© 
rage its utmoſt due, but defires the fame juſtice to thoſe ſok 
accompliſhments, which he kts him know are no leſs the 
vour of heaven, Then he removes from himſelf the ch: 
of want of valeur, by propoſing the fingle combate with the w 
man he bad juft declined to engage; which having ſhewn | 
void of any malevolence to his rival on the one hand, he n 
proves himſelf free from the imputation of cowardice on 
other. Homer draws him (as we have ſeen) ſoft of ſpeech, t 
natural quality of an amorous temper ; vainly gay, in wat 
well as love; with a ſpirit that can be furprized and recollef 
that can receive impreſſions of ſhame or apprehenſion on | 
one fide, or of generoſity and courage on the other; the ul 


* 108, 
driginal i. 
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thets mig 
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the air of 
ſeece qua 
mention d 


diſpoſition of eafy and courteous minds, which are moſt ſub; reply to 
to the rule of fancy and paſſion. Upon the whole, this is BY. n E 
- worſe than the picture of a gentle Knight, and one might f | E 
the heroes of the modern romance were form'd upon the M wenaur 
del of Paris, 1 Wonder! 


Ti 
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Then let a mid-way ſpace our hoſts divide, 
And, on that ſtage of war, the cauſe be try d: 
By Paris there the Spartan King be fought, 
For beauteous Helen and the wealth ſhe brought; 
And who his rival can in arms ſubdue, 
His be the fair, and his the treafure too. . 
Thus with a laſting league your toils may ceaſe, 
And Troy poſleſs her fertile fields in peace; 
Thus may the Greeks review their native ſhore, 
Much fam'd for gen'rous ſteeds, for beauty more. 
He ſaid. The challenge Hectur heard with joy, 
Then with his ſpear reſtrain'd the youth of Tray, 
Held by the midſt, athwart ; and near the foe 
Advanc'd with ſteps majeſtically ſlow. | 


5. 108, Much fam'd for gen'raus fleeds, for beauty more.] The 
vriginal is, *Apyog e lx Sd, ua? RY. ng wn KAAALYGVURR» 
Perhaps this line is tranſlated too cloſe to the letter, and the epi- 
thets might have been omitted. But there are ſome traits and 
paticularities of this nature, which methinks preſerve to the reader 
the air of Homer, At leaft the latter of theſe circumſtances, that 
Greece avas eminent for beautiful women, ſeems not improper to be 
r by him who had rais'd a war on the account of a Gre- 
ian beauty» | | 

v. 10g. The challenge Hector beardevith joy.] Hefor ſtays not 
D reply to his brother, but runs away with the challenge imme- 
lately, He looks upon all the Trojans as difgrac'd by the late 
light of Parrs, and thinks not a moment is to be loft to regain 
the honour of bis country. The activity he ſhews in all this af- 
it wonderfully agrees with the ſpirit of a ſoldier, 
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While round his dauntleſs head the Grecians pour 
Their ſtones and arrows in a mingled ſhow'r. 
115 Then thus the Monarch great Atrides cry'd ; 
Forbear ye warriours ! lay the darts aſide :. 
A parley Hector aſks, a meſſage bears; "TJ 
We know him by the various plume ke wears. 
Aw'd by his high command the Greeks attend, 
120 The tumult ſilence, and the fight ſuſpend. 
While from the center Hector rolls his eyes 
On either hoſt, and thus ta both applies. 
Hear, all ye Trojans, all ye Grecian bands ! 
What Paris, author of the war, demands. 
125Your ſhining ſwords within the ſheath reſtrain, 
And pitch your lances in the yielding plain. | 


of Poetry. 


— _ between different countries, but between 
ITS . | 


y. 123. Hear all ye Trojans, all ye Grecian bands, ] It hu 
been ask'd how. the different nations could underſtand one anothe 
in theſe conferences, ſince we have no mention in Homer of a 
Interpreter between them? He who was ſo very particular iti 
moſt minute points, can hardly be thought to have been negligen 
in this. Some reaſons may be offer'd that they both ' ſpoke tl 
Jame language ; for the Trojans (as may be feen in Dion. Hal 
Lib. 1.) were of Grecian extraction originally. Dardanus the fil 
of. their Kings was born in Arcadia; and even their names we! 
originally Greek, as Hector, Anchiſes, Andromache, Aſtyanax, it 
Of the laſt of theſe. in particular, Homer gives us a derivatio 
which is purely Greek, in I. 6, y. 403. But however it be, ti 
is no more (as Dacier ſomewhere obſerves) than the juſt priv 
LEneas and Turnus underſtand each other in Y7 
and the language of the Poet is ſuppos d to be — m_— ; 

2 a 
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ere, in the midſt, in either army's ſight, 
edares the Spartan King to ſingle fight ; 

xd wills, that Helen and the raviſh'd ſpoil 

at caus?d the conteſt,. ſhall reward the toil. 

t theſe the brave triumphant victor grace, 

d diff ring nations part in leagues of peace. 
He ſpoke: in ſtill ſuſpenſe on either fide 
ch army ſtood: The Spartan Chief reply d. 
Me too ye warriours hear, whoſe fatal right. 
world engages in the toils of fight. 


y. 135. Me tos ye warriours bear, &c.] We may obſerve what 
Homer takes to give every one his proper character, and how 
ſpeech of Menelaus is adapted to the Lalbnict; which the better 
umpre hend, we may remember there are in Homer three ſpeakers 
ifferent characters, agreeable to the three different kinds of elo- 
nce. Theſe we may: compare with each other. in one inftance, 
vſing them all to uſe the ſame heads, and in- the ſame order. 
he materials of the ſpeech are, The manifeſting his grief for 
war, with the hopes that it is in his power to end it; an ac- 
tance of the propos d challenge; an account of the ceremonies 
Wie us'd in the league; and a propoſal of a proper caution to 
ne it. | o 
Now had Nefter theſe materials to works upon, he would 
ably have begun with ua relation of all the troubles of the 
year's ſiege, which he. hoped he might now bring to an 
I; he would court their benevolence and good wiſhes. for 
proſperity, with all the figures. of. amplification; while he 
epted the challenge, he would have given an example to 
e that the ſingle combate was a wiſe, gallant, and gen- 
way of ending the war, practis d by their fathers; in the 
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ription of the rites he would be exceeding particular; 
| When he choſe te demand the ſanction of Priam rather 
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To me the labour of the field reſign; 


Me Paris injur'd ;. all the war be mine. 


\ 


than of his ſons, he would place in oppoſition on one [ide the f 


action which began the war, and on the other the impreſſio aa 
concern or. repentance which it muſt by this time have made in eg to 
father's mind, whoſe wiſdom he wonld undvubtedly extdl 
the effect of his age. All this he would have expatiated i Met rev'r 
with connexions of the diſcourſes in the moſt evident manner, 
the moſt eaſy, gliding, undi ſobliging tranſitions. The effect Nad add 
be, that the people would hear bim with pleaſure. 

Had it been Ulyſſes who was to make the ſpeech, He would His ſons 
mention'd a few of their moſt affecting calamities in a pathet 
air; then have undertaken the fight with teſtifying ſuch a cha nd You! 
JOY, as ſhould have won the Hearts of the ſoldiers to follow hin 7 
the field without being deſired. He would have been excee age 
cautious in wording the conditionr; and ſolemn, rather than ¶ urns on 


ticular, in ſpeaking of the rites, which he would only inſiſt on: 
opportunity to exhort both ſides to a fear of the Gods, and a i... what 
regard of juſtice. He would have remonſtrated the uſe of ſe 
for Priam ; and (bekoe no caution could be too much) havMonclude:s 
manded his ſons to be bound with him. For a.concluſion, he wi 
have uſed ſome noble ſentiment agreeable to 2 hero, and (i i The na 
be) have enforc's it with fome inſpirited action. In all thi 
would have known that the diſcourſe hung together, but in 
would not always ſuffer it to be ſeen in cooler tranſitions, wi 
(wherthey are too nicely laid open) may conduct the reader, 
never carry him away. The people would hear him with emots 
Theſe materials being given to Mend/aus; he but juſt De 5.141 t 
their troubles, and bis ſatisfaction in the proſpect of ending HI) wer 
ſhortens the propoſals, fays a facrifice is neceflary, requires Pur, to 
preſence to confirm the conditions, refuſes his ſons with a reg 4.7 Can; 
ment of that injury he fuffer'd by chem, and concludes wi men. 1 
reaſon for his choice from the praiſe of age, with a ſhort gh 5,1... 
and the air of an apophrhegm. This he pats in order wichen We, 1; 
more tranſition. than what a fingle conjunction affords. And king kim 
effect of tlie diſcourſe is, that the people are inſtructed by bers to w 
what is to be done. | name in 
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l he that muſt, beneath his rival's arms, 

xd live the reſt ſecure of future harms. 

wo lambs, devoted by your country's rite, 

o Earth a ſable, to the Sur a white, 

pare ye Trojans! while a third we bring 

ect to Fove, th" inviolable King. 

rev rend Priam in the truce engage, 

td add the ſanction of confid*rate age; 

s ſons are faithleſs, headlong in debate, 

ud youth itſelf an empty wav'ring ſtate: 

ol age advances venerably wiſe, 

uns on all hands its deep-diſcerning eyes; 

es what befel, and what may yet befall, 
cludes from both, and beſt provides for all. 
The nations hear, with riſing hopes poſſeſt, 
ind peaceful proſpects dawn in ev'ry breaſt. 
5.141. Two lambs devoted.] The Trojans (ſays the old ſcho- 
kt) were requir'd to ſacrifice two lambs; one male of a white 
wr, to the Sun, and one female, and black, to the Earth: 
the San is father of tight, and the Eartb the mother and nurſe 
men. The Greeks were to offer a third to Jupiter, perhaps 
Jupiter Xenius, becauſe the Trojans had broken the laws of 
hitality: On which account: we find Menelaus afterwards in- 
king him in the combate with Paris. That theſe were the 
wers to which they facrific'd, appears by their being atteſted” 
name in the oath, V. 346, &c. 


. 153. The nations hear, with riſing hopes poſſeſt.] It ſeem'd 
wore than what the reader would reaſonably expect, in the 
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15 «Within the lines they drew their ſteeds around, 
And from their chariots iſſu d on the ground: 
Next all unbuckling the rich mail they wore, 
Lay'd their bright arms along the ſable ſhore. 
On either ſide the meeting hoſts are ſeen, 

160 With lances fix d, and cloſe the ſpace between. 
Two heralds now diſpatch'd to Troy, invite 
The Phrygian Monarch to the peaceful rite, 


narration of this long war, that a period might have been put 
it by the ſingle. danger of the parties chiefly concern d, Par: : 
Menelaus. Homer has therefore taken care toward the begin 
of his Poem to obviate that objeRion z and contriv'd ſuch a n 
thod to render this combate of no effect, as ſhould natur 
make way for all the enſuing battels, without any future) 
ſpect of a determination but by the ſword. It is farther worth « 
ſerving, in what manner he has improved into Pcetry the cot 
mon hiſtory of this action, if (as one may imagine) it was ! 
ſame with that we. have in the ſecond book of Dieiys Crete} 
When Paris (fays he) being wounded by the ſpear of Menclaus 
to the ground, juſt as bis adverſary was ruſhing upon h im with | 
ſebord, he was ſhot by an arrow from Pandarus, which 2 
his revenge in the moment be was going to take it. Immedrait!y 
the fight of this perfidious action, the Greeks roſe in a tumult; t 
Trojans riſing at the ſame time, came on, and reſtued Park fi 
bis enemy, Homer has with great, art and invention mingled all 
with the marvellous, and raiſed it in the air of fable. The G. 
deſs of Love reſcues her favourite; Jupiter debates whether 
no the war ſhall end by the defeat of Paris; Juno is for the a 
tinuance of it; Minerva incites Pandarus to break the ttu 
who thereupon ſhoots at Menelaus. This heightens the grande 
of the action, without deſtroying the veriſimilitude, diverſifies | 
„ and exhibits a fine moral; That whatever ſeems int 
wor'd the effect of common cauſes, is really owing to the dec 


and diſpoſition of the Gos. 
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uthybius haſtens to the fleet „to bring 


ke lamb for Jove, th' inviolable King. 

Mean time, to beauteous Helen, from the flies 
E variaus Goddeſs of the rain- bow flies: 

ke fair Laodicè in form and face, 

e loyelieſt Nymph of Priam's royal race) | 
in the palace, at ber loom ſhe found; 

te golden web her own ſad ſtory crown'd. 


}, 165. Mean time to beauteous Helen, Sc.] The following 
, where we have the firſt fight of Helena, is what I cannot 


ik inferior to any in the Poem. The reader has naturally an 
thon to this pernicious beauty, and is apt enough to wonder at 
Greeks for endeavouring to recover her at ſuch an expence. 
ter amiable behaviour here, the ſecret wiſhes that riſe in fa- 

of her rightful Lord, her tenderneſs for her parents and re- 

Ins, the relentings of her ſoul for the miſchiefs her beauty had 

the cauſe of, the confuſion ſhe appears in, the veiling her face, 

dropping a tear; are particulars ſo beautifully natural, as to 

every reader no leſs than Menelaus himſelf, inclin'd to for- 

ber at leaſt, if not to love her, We are afterwards confirm'd 

bs partiality by the ſentiment of the old counſellors upon the 

t of her, which one would think Homer put into their mouths. 
that very view : We excuſe her no more than Priam does 

elf, and all thoſe do who felt the calamities ſhe occafion'd-: 

this regard for her is heighten'd by all ſhe ſays herſelf;. 
lich there is ſcarce a word, that is not big with repentance 

vod: nature. 5 
jo. The golden ⁊ueb ber own ſad flory crown'd.) This is a 

greeable fiction, to reprefent Helena weaving in a large veil, 

te of tapeſtry, the ſtory. of the Trojan war. One would 

a that Homer inherited this veil, and that his Liad is only an 

tion of that admirible piece ofart, Dacier. 


7 * The 
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The Trojan wars ſhe weav'd (herſelf the prize) 
And the dire triumphs of her fatal eyes. 
To whom the Goddeſs of the painted bow; 
Approach, and view the wond*rous ſcene below! 
175 Each hardy Greek, and valiant Trejan Knight, 
So dreadful late, and. furious for the fight, 
Now reſt their ſpears, or lean upon their ſhields ; 
Ceas'd is the war, and ſilent all the fields. 
Paris alone and Sparta's King advance, 
180ln ſingle fight to toſs the beamy lance ;_ 
Each met in arms, the fate of combate tries, 
Thy love the motive, and thy charms the prize, 
This ſaid, the many-colowr'd maid inſpires 
Her huſband's love, and wakes her former fires ; 
285 Her country, parents, all that once were dear, 
Ruſh to her thought, and force a tender tear. 
O'er her fair face a ſnowy veil ſhe threw, 
And, ſoftly ſighing, from. the loom withdrew. 
Her handmaids Clhmen? and Æthra wait 
190 Her filent footſteps to the Scæan gate. 
There ſate the Seniors of the Teja race, 
(Old Priam's Chiefs, and moſt in Priam's grace) 
The King the firſt ; Thymetes at his fide ; 
| Lampus and Chtius, long in council try'd ; 
| Par 
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mthus, and Hicetaon, once the ſtrong ; 
nd next, the wiſeſt of the rev'rend throng, 
weror grave, and ſage Ucalegon, 
an d on the walls, and baſk'd before the ſun. 
ies, who no more in bloody fights engage, 
it wiſe thro” time, and narrative with age, 
fummer-days, like graſhoppers rejoice, 
bloodleſs race, that ſend a feeble voice. 
| Theſe, 


. 20. Like graſboppers,)] This is one of the juſteſt and moſt 
ral images in the world, tho' there have been criticks of 
ite taſte as to object to it as a mean one. The garruli- 
b common to old men, their delight in aſſociating with each 
u, the feeble ſound of their voices, the pleaſure they take 
i fun-ſhiny day, the effects of decay in their chillneſs, lean- 
and ſcarcity of blood, are all circumſtances exactly paral- 
(in this compariſon, To make it yet more proper to the 
men of Troy, Enflathius has obſerv'd that Homer found a hint 
ths fimile in the Trojan tory, where Tithon was feign'd to 
been transform'd into a graſhopper in his old age, perhaps 
count of his being ſo exhauſted by years, as to have no- 
s |:ft him but voice» Spondanus wonders that Homer ſhould 
ly to graſhoppers dv A8:pidevoaxv, a ſweet voice; whereas 
t of theſe animals is harſh and untuneful : and he is con- 
d to come off with a very poor evaſion of Homero fingere 
lber fas fuit, But Heſychws rightly obſerves that Acep6s:g 
ines dr, tener or gracilis, as well as ſuawvis, The ſenſe. + 
manly much better, and the ſimiſe more truly preſerv'd by 
interpretation, Which is here follow'd in tranſlating it feed/e. 
ever it may be alledg'd in defence of the common verſions, 
of Madam Dacter's (who has turn'd it Harmonieuſe, ) that 
Virgil gives the Epithet rauce to Cicade, yet-the Greek 
s frequently deſcribe the graſhopper as a muſigal creature, 
| par- 
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Theſe, when the Spartan Queen approach'd the tay 
In ſecret own'd reſiſtleſs Beauty's pow'r: 


00K I 


ky cry 
rnine 1 
bat win 


particularly Anacreon and Tbeoeritus, Idyl. 1. where a a fu "00h 
praiſes another's ſinging by telling him, thence, 


Tit ryog inet r Dif epov Sets d from 
5 is remarkable that Mr. Hobbes has omitted this beau 
3mile. - 

5. 203. Theſe, when the Spartan Queen approach'd.) M 
Dacier is of opinion there was never a greater panegyrick 
beauty, than what Homer has found the art to give it in this pl 
An aſſembly of venerable old counſellors, who had ſuffer'd all 

calamities of a tedious war, and were conſulting upon the metho- 
put a concluſion to it, ſeeing the only. cauſe of. it approaching 
wards them, are ſtruck with her charms, and cry out, No wont 
c. Nevertheleſs they afterwards recoll:& themſelves, and ( 
clude to part with her for the publick ſafety. If Homer hada 
theſe old mens admiration any farther, he had been guilty of 
raging nature, and offending againſt probability. The old are 
ble of being touch'd with beauty by the eye; but age ſecures tl 
from the tyranny of paſſion, and. the effect is but tranſitory, 
prudence ſoon regains its dominion over them. Homer always | 
as far as he ſhould, but conſtantly ſtops juſt where he cu 
Dacier. TS | 

The ſame writer compares to this the ſpeech of Holofernes's 
diers on the ſight of Judith, cb. 10. V. 18. But tho there 
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reſemblance in the worde, the beauty is no way parallel; the ting the 
of this conſiſting in the age and character of thoſe who ſpeault, T 
There is ſomething very.gallant upon the beauty of Helen in age; tl 
Lucian's dialogues. Mercury ſhews Menippus the ſkulls of and ev; 
fine women; and when the philoſopher is moraiizing upon the to the 
Helen: Was it for this a thouſand ſhips ſail'd from GreecolWiite of) 
many brave men dy d, and ſo many cities were deftroy'd? I) which 
friend (ſays Mercury) tis true; but what you bebold is ant nature 
ſkull ; you would have been of their opinion, and bave dane ht T which ! 
ſame thing, bad yon ſeen ber face. ö in 1 

g Wh. which u 
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x cry'd, No wonder, ſuch celeſtial charms 
nine long years have ſet the world in arms; 

at winning graces! what majeſtick mien 
moves a Goddeſs, and ſhe looks a Queen! 
thence, oh heay'n ! convey that fatal face, 

{ from deſtruction ſave the Trojan race. 

[he good old Priam welcom'd her, and cry d, 
roach, my child, and grace thy father's ſide. 
m the plain thy Grecian ſpouſe appears, 
friends and kindred of thy former years. 
crime of thine our preſent ſuff® rings draws, 

t thou, but heav'n's diſpoſing will, the cauſe ; 
Gods theſe armies and this force employ, 


hoſtile Gods conſpire the fate of Troy. 


11. The good old Priam.] The character of a benevolent 
man is very well preſer v'd in Priam's behaviour to Helena. 
the confuſion he obſerves her in, he encourages her, by at- 
ning the misfortunes of the war to the Gods alone, and not to 
bult, This ſentiment is alſo very agreeable to the natural piety 
age; thoſe who have had the longeſt experience of human ac- 
and events, being moſt inclin'd to aſcribe the diſpoſal of all 
$ to the will of heaven. It this piety that renders Priam a 
nite of Jupiter, (as we find in the beginning of the fourth 
which: for ſome time delays the deſtruction of Tray; while 
ut nature and indulgence for his children makes him continue 
which ruins him. Theſe are the two principal points of 
's character, tho' there are ſeveral leſſer particularities, a- 
{which we may obſerve the curioſity and inquiſitive humour 
lage, Which gives occaſion to the following epiſode, 


But 
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But lift thy eyes, and ſay, What Greek is he bo ſon 

220(Far as from hence theſe aged orbs can ſee) one ms 

Around whoſe brow ſuch martial graces ſhine, ſeems 

So tall, fo awful, and almoſt divine? us cea: 

leſore 

: _ 3 ih con 

v. 219. And ſay, what Chief is be?) This view of the 6 

tian leaders from the walls of Trey, is juſtly look'd up had 

an Epiſode of great beauty, as well as a maſterpiece of con e tom 
in Homer; who by this means acquaints the readers with 

figure and qualifications of each hero in a more lively WM broth 


agreeable manner. Several great Poets have been engag'd 
the beauty of this paſſage to an imitation of it. In the fere 
book of Statius, Phorbas ſtanding with Antigone on the tout 
Thebes, ſhews her the forces as they were drawn up, and deſc 
their commanders who were neighbouring Princes of Bet, 
is alſo imitated by Tafſo in his third book, where Erminia f 
the walls of Feruſalem points out the ehief warriours to the 
tho' the latter part is perhaps copied too cloſely and minut 
for he deſcribes Godfrey to be of a port that beſpeaks him a Pri 
the next of ſomewhat a lower ſtature, a third renown'd fo 
wiſdom, and then another is Aitinguith'd by the largeneſs of 
cheſt and breadth of his ſhoulders: Which ate not only the 
particulars, but in the very order of Homer's. 

But however this manner of introduction has been adm 
there have not been wanting ſome exceptions to a parti 
or two. Scaliger aſks, how it happens that Priam, after 
years fiege, ſhould be yet unacquainted with the faces 0 
Grecian leaders? This was an old cavil, as appears by 
Scholia that paſs under the name of Didymus, where it i 
well anſwer'd, that Homer has juſt before taken care to tel 
the heroes had put off their armour on this occaſion of the f 
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which had conceal'd their perſons till now. Others have obj byto call 
to Priam's not knowing Ul;ſſes, who (as it appears after 236. C 

Bad been at Trey on an embaſly, The anſwer is, that this ! ver 1 
Happen either from the dimneſs of Priam's ſight, or defect Imer, _ 


memory, or from the change of U!yfſes's features ſince 


time, | | kding wh; 


Alx. L 
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o ſome of larger ſtature tread the green, 

ne match his grandeur and exalted mien: 
ſeems a Monarch, and his country's pride. 
ws ceas'd the King; and thus the Fair reply'd. 
kfore thy preſence, Father; I appear 

ith conſcious ſhame and reverential fear. 

had I dy'd, e'er to theſe walls I fled, 

to my country; and my nuptial bed, 
brothers, friends, and daughter left behind; 
to them all, to Paris only kind! 

this I mourn, till grief or dire diſeaſe 

ll waſte the form whoſe crime it was to pleaſe! 
King of Kings, Atrides, you ſurvey, | 
atin the war, and great in arts of ſway : 
brother once; before my days of ſhame ; 

lch! that ſtill he bore a brother's name 


227. Before thy preſence.] Helen is ſo overwhelmed with 
I and ſhame, that ſhe is unable to give a direct anſwer to 
mn without firſt humbling herſelf before him, acRnowledging 
crime, and teſtifying her repentance. And ſhe no ſooner 
rs by naming Agamemnon, but her forrows renew at 
ume; He was once my brother, but I am now a wretch un- 
by to call him ſo, 

236. Great in the war, and great in arts of ſway.) This 
the verſe which Alexander the Great preferr'd to all others 
Imer, and which he propos'd as the pattern of his own actions, 


ng whatever can be defired in a Prince. Plut. Orat. de 
EX: 1, | 


With 
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With wonder Priam view'd the Godlike mai, ach i 
240 Extoll'd the happy Prince, and thus began. gh 
F O bleſt Atrides ! born to proſp'ro:.. fate, por yet 
2 Succeſsful Monarch of a mighty ſtate ! —_ 
| How vaſt thy empire? Of yon matchleſs train lat 
| | . Ino ö 
What numbers loſt, what numbers yet remain ? Ps: 
1 24 5In Phrygia once were gallant armies known, Then 
| In ancient time, when Otreus fill'd the throne, ine fin 
When Godlike Mygdon led their troops of horſe, barren 
And I, to join them, rais'd the Trgjan force: bs fame 
Againſt the manlike Amazons we ſtood, Aalen 
250And Sangar's ſtream ran purple with their blood. elf 
But far inferior thoſe, in martial grace hen try 
And ſtrength of numbers, to this Grecian race. 0 Troy þ 
This ſaid, once more he view'd the warriour train rat N 
What's he, whoſe arms lie ſcatter'd on the plain? lf houſe 
| knew th 
| ith brave 
v. 240, Extell'd the bappy Prince.] It was very natural 
Priam on this occaſion, to compare the declining condition 0 
kingdom with the flourithing ſtate of Agamemnon's, and to 0 
his own miſery (who had loſt moſt of lis ſons and his braveſt WW): 258, F 
' riours) to the felicity of the other, in being yet maſter of ſo ion of L 
lant an army. After this the humour of old age breaks out, Ie with h 
narration of what armies he had formerly ſeen, and bare a pi l majeſty | 
the command of; as well as what feats of valour he had then ) as the f 
formed. Beſides which, this praiſe of the Greets from the ite of oni) 
of an enemy, was no ſinall encomium of Homer's countrymets * Th 
271. J 


Vor, I 
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bad is his breaſt, his ſhoulders larger ſpread, 
o' great Atrides overtops his head. 

Nor yet appear his care and conduct ſmall ; 

From rank to rank he moves, and orders all. 

ie ſtately Ram thus meaſures o'er the ground, 

Ind, maſter of the flocks, ſurveys them round. 
Then Helen thus. Whom your diſcerning eyes 
re ſingled out, is Ithacus the wile : 

warren iſland boaſts his glorious birth ; | 

Is fame for wiſdom fills the ſpacious earth. 
Iitenor took the word, and thus began : 

j ſelf, O King! have ſeen that wondrous man; 
ſhen truſting Fowe and hoſpitable laws, 

0 Troy he came, to plead the Grecian cauſe; 

rat Menelaus urg'd the ſame requeſt) 

y houſe was honour'd with each royal gueſt : 
knew their perſons, and admir'd their parts, 

th brave in arms, and both approv'd in arts. 


Erect, 


258. From rank to rank be mowes.] The vigilance and in- 
nion of Ulyſſes were very proper marks to diſtinguiſh him, and 
ſe with his character of a wiſe man, no leſs than the grandeur 
majeſty before deſcribeg are conformable to that of Agamem- 
is the ſupreme ruler 3 whereas we find Ajax afterwards taken 
re of only for his bulk, as a heavy Hero without parts or au- 
My. This decorum is obſervable. 

J: 271. T knew their perſons, &c.] In this view of the leaders 
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Erect, the Spartan moſt engag'd our view, 
Ulyſſes ſeated, greater rey'rence drew. | He i 


275 When Atreus' fon harangu'd the liſt ning train, 


Juſt was his ſenſe, and his expreſſion plain, 


by 


| | y.2 
of the army, it had been an overſight in Homer to have taken li 7 l 
notice of Menelays, who was not only one of the principal of them {rib'd 
but was immediately to engage the obſervation of the reader in habe 2 
fingle combate. On the other hand, it had been a high indecorm i ret 
to have made Helena ſpeak of him. He has therefore put hi the acu 
praiſes into the mouth of Anterer ; which was alſo a more ani * 
way than to have preſented him to the eye of Priam in the fam 3 
manner with the reſt: It appears from hence, what a regard h ab 
has had both to decency and variety, in the conduct of his poem, al * 


This paſſage concerning the different eloquence of Menelaus ant 
- Ulyſſes is inexpreſſibly juſt and beautiful. The cloſe Lacmit 
conci ſeneſs of the one, is finely oppos d to the copious, vehement 
and penetrating oratory. of the other.; which is ſo exquiſitely & 
ſcrib'd in the fimile of the ſnow falling a, and Gaking erf 
For it is in this the beauty of the compariſon conſiſts, according 
Qu intilian, I. 12. c. 10. In Ulyſſe facurdiam & magnitudi 
junxit, cui orationem nivibus bybernis copia werborum at que impet 
Parem tribuit. We may ſet in the ſame light with theſe the cl 
rafter of Neftor"s eloquence, which confifted in ſoftneſs and pe 
 Kaaſiveneſs, and is therefore (in contradiſtinction to this of Ulyſt - 
compar'd to honey which drops gently and ſlowly 5 a manner aim ,? th 
ſpeech extreamly natural to a - benevolent; old man, ſuch as N/m *& 
js repreſented. Auſonius has elegantly -diftinguiſh'd theſe thr 8 
kinds of oratory in the following verſes. 


Dulcem in paucis ut Pliſthenidem, 
Et torrentem eu Dutichii —_ i 


— — * 
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His words ſuccinct, yet full, without a fault; 
le ſpoke no more than juſt the thing he ought. 


3 


5.278. He ſpoke no more than juſt the thing be ought,] Chap- 
nan, in his notes 'on this. place and on the ſecond book, has de- 


{rib'd Menelaus as a character of | ridicule and ſimplicity. He 


takes advantage from the word AySwg. here made uſe of, to in- 
terpret that of the F ava of his voice, which was apply d to 
the acuteneſs of his ſenſe : He obſerves, that this ſort of voice is 
z mark of a fool; that Menelaus coming to his brother's feaſt 
winvited in the ſecond book, has occaſion'd a proverb of folly ; 
that the: excuſe Homer himſelf makes for it (becauſe his brother 
night forget to invite him thro* much - buſineſs) is purely ironi- 
al; that the epithet & Hi Eg, which is often apply d to him, 
hould not be tranſlated warlibe, but one who had an affect᷑ation 
ef loving war: In ſhort, that he was a weak Prince, play d 
won by others, ſhort in ſpeech, and of a bad pronunciation, 
naliant only by fits, and ometimes ſtumbling upon good matter 
| his ſpeeches, as may happen. to the moſt ſlender capacity. 
This is one of the myſteries which that tranſlator boaſts to: have 
und in Hamer. But as it is no way conſiſtent with the art of 
te Poet, to draw the perſon in whoſe behalf he engages the world, 
In ſuch a manner as no regard ſhould be conceiv'd for him; we 
muſt endeavour to reſcue him from this miſrepreſentation. Firſt 
ten, the preſent paſſage is taken by antiquity in general to be 
ply'd not to, his pronunciation, but his eloquence. So Auſonius 
the foregoing citation, and Cicero de claris oratoribus: Mene- 


um ipſum dulcem illum quidem tradit Homerns, ſed pauca loquen- 
n, And Quintilian, I. 12. c. 10. Homerus brevem cum animi 
unditate, 2 id enim eff non errare verbis) & carens 


m ſupervacuis, eloguentiam Menelao dedit, &c. Secondly, tho? 
coming uninvited may have . occaſion'd a jeſting proverb, it 
my naturally be accounted for on the principle of brotberly love, 
lieh ſo vifibly characterizes both him and Agamemnon through 
Rt the poem. Thirdly, du ονονε may import a love of war, 
Wt not an ungrounded affeation. Upon the whole, his cha- 
er is by no means contemptible, tho“ not of the a4 | 
Wing nature. He is call'd indeed in the 27th had waxbarts 
unis, 4 ſoft warriour, 1 one whoſe ſtrength is of the ſe- 
; 2 - cond 
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But when Ulyſes roſe, in thought profound, But 
280His modeſt eyes he fix'd upon the ground, dof 
As one unſkill'd or dumb, he ſeem'd to ſtand, 11 
Nor rais'd his head, nor ſtretch'd his ſceptred hand; Mel 

Wo 

Oar 


cond rate; and ſo his brother thought him, when he prefer 
nine before him to fight with Hector in the 7th book. But « T 
the other hand, his courage gives him a conſiderable figure i Wh 
conquering Paris, defending the body of Patroclus, reſcuing U . 
es, wounding Helenus, killing Euphorbus, &c. He is full of re 
ſentment for his private injuries, which brings him to the wa 
with a ſpirit of revenge in the fecond book, makes him blaſ 
pheme Fupiter in the third, when Paris eſcapes him, and curſ: 
the Erecians in the ſeventh, when they heſitate to accept Her 
zor's challenge. But this afſo is qualify'd with a compaſſion for 


Hax 


thoſe who ſuffer in his cauſe, which he every where manifeſii Himſ 
upon proper occaſions; and with an induſtry to gratify others 

as when he obeys Ajax in the ſeventeenth book, and goes upo bee! | 
His errand to find Aatilocbus, with ſome other condeſcenſions 0 Amid 
the like nature. Thus his character is compos'd of qualitie 
which give him no uneaſy ſuperiority over others while he wan ©, ne 
their ' affiftance, and mingled with ſuch as make him amiab 

enough to obtain it. | With 
V. 280. His modeſt eyes, &c.] This behaviour of Uly/s i 
r e AR Es LOS The re 
"is Bs _- ee oculos parum tellure moratos” All yal 

SDuftuliti— - — — . 
KS. Na nn 2 8 | Yet tw 

What follows in the Greet tranſlated word for word runs thus w 

He ſeem d like à fool, you would bawe thought bim in a rage, 0 hom 
madman, How oddly this would appear in our language, I 4 FW 
peal to thoſe who have read Opilby, The whole period mea, , © 
no more than-to' deſcribe that 'behaviour which is commonly io, bol 
markable in « nicdeſt and ſenſible man, who ſpeaks in publick 
His diffidenice and refpe@ gives him at bie firft riſing a fort ly bro 
confuſion, which is not indecent," and which ſerves but the mc | 
© heighten the ſorprize and eſteem of thoſe who hear bim. Mone hou 
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But, when he ſpeaks, what elocution flows! 


185 


Soft as the fleeces of deſcending ſnows, 

The copious accents fall, with eaſy art; 

\lctting they fall, and fink into the heart! 

Wond'ring we hear, and fix'd in deep ſurprize 

Our ears refute the cenſure of our eyes. 1 
The King then aſk'd (as yet the camp he view'd) 
What chief i is that, with giant ſtrength « endu'd, 
Whoſe brawny ſhoulders, and whoſe ſwelling cheſt, 
And lofty ſtature far exceed the reſt? 

hax the great (the beauteous Queen reply d) 

Himſelf a hoſt: the Grin * Hos 
bee! bold Idbmeneus ſuperiour tow'rs 


Amidſt yon? circle of his Cretan pow'rs, 

Great as a God! I ſaw him once before, 

With Menelaiis, on the 8 hartan ſhore. 

The reſt I know, and could in order name; 

All valiant chiefs, and men of mighty fame. 

Yet two are wanting of the num'rous train, 

Whom long 1 my eyes have ſought, but ſought in vain z 


Cafor and Pollux, firſt in martial force, 


One bold on foot, and one renown'd for horſe. 


My brothers theſe ; the ſame our native ſhore, 


One houſe contain'd us, as one mother bore. 
| N 5 


Perhaps _ | 


320 The nations call, thy joyful people wait, 
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Perhaps the Chiefs, from warlike toils at eaſe, Part 
For diſtant Troy refus'd to fail the ſeas: | In m 
Perhaps their ſword ſome nobler quarrel draws, And 
310Aſham'd to combate in their ſiſter's cauſe. h (His b 
So ſpoke the fair, nor knew her brother's doom, Thus 
Wrapt in the cold embraces of the tomb ; And 
Adorn'd with honours in their native ſhore, So ſh 
Silent they ſlept, and heard of wars no more. Muck 
315 Meantime the heralds, thr&' the crouded town, I 


Bring the rich wine and deſtin'd victims down. 
Idzus arms the golden goblets preſt, 

| Who thus the venerable King addreſt. 
Ariſe, O father of the Trojan fate! 


To ſeal the truce, and end the dire debate. 


v. 309. Perhaps their ſwords} This is another ſtroke of H 
len's concern: The ſenſe of her crime is perpetually affliQting 
her, and awakes upon every occafion. The lines that follow 


wherein Homer gives us to underſtand that Caſtor and Pollux wer His ci 
now dead, are finely introduc'd, and in the ſpirit of poetry; th 
muſe is ſuppoſed to know every thing, paſt and to come, and t From 
ſee things diſtant as well as preſent. The 
v. 315. Meantime the beralds, &c.] It may not be unplcaſn h 
to the reader to compare the deſcription of the ceremonies of thi 
lea gue in the following part, with that of Virgil in the twelft 3s 
book. The preparations, the proceſſion of the Kings, and thei 
congreſs, are much more ſolemn and poetical in the latter; u . 3. 
_ eath and adjurations are equally noble in both. ial of 


Pari 
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Paris thy ſon, and Sparta's King advance, 
In meaſur d liſts to toſs the weighty lance ; 
And who his rival ſhall in arms ſubdue, 

{His be the dame, and his the treaſure too. 
Thus with a laſting league our toils may ceaſe, 

And Troy poſſeſs her fertile fields in peace; 

90 ſhall the Greeks review their native ſhore, 

Much fam'd for gen*rous Reeds, for beauty more. 

h With grief he heard, and bade the chiefs prepare 

To join hismilk-white courſers to the car: 

He mounts the feat, Antenor at his ſide; 

The gentle ſteeds thro” Scæa's gates they guide : 

Next from the car deſcending on the plain, 

WW Amid the Grecian hoſt and 7; rojan train | 

"WU Slow they proceed: The ſage Uly/es then 

Aroſe, and with him roſe the King of Men. 

on either ſide a ſacred herald ſtands, 

The wine they mix, and on each monarch's hands 

Pour the full urn ; then draws the Grecian Lord 
His-cutlace-ſheath'd beſide his pond'rous ſword ; 

From the fign'd victims crops the curling hair, 

The heralds part it, and the Princes ſhare ; 


Then 
Y. 342. The curling bair.] We have here the whole ceremo- 


tial of the ſolemn cath, as it was obſery'd anciently by the | 
N 4 nations 


„ 


345He calls the Gods, and ſpreads his lifted hands. 


- * 
1 n 
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* 4 * 
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Then loudly thus before th' attentive bands TI al 
And e 
This 1 


Arms 


O firſt and greateſt power! whom all obey, 
Who high on Ida's holy mountain ſway, 


Eternal Fove and you bright orb that roll Wit 
Fromeaſt to weſt, and view from pole to pole ! And ir 
350 Thou mother Earth! and all ye living Floods ! 

Infernal Furies, and Tartarean Gods, Li 

4 4 * 4. 9 * k 3 1 

Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare | 755 | 

| = a 5 3 of the 1 
For perjur'd Kings, and all who falſely ſwear! full be 
Hear, and be witneſs. If, by Paris ſlain, taky 
355Great Menelais preſs the fatal plain; gh 
The Dame and treaſures let the Trojan keep, . 

: i * hd ; pony ; - rather 
And Greece returning ple the watry deep. . the 
: NS. : g Ine, den 
If by my brother's lance the Trajan bleed ich be 

3 . * 4 N 42 . + LACS 4 4 > N t 

Be his the wealth and. beauteous dame decreed : kl 
| Sk cafe of 
ben any 

irs for 

"Io . id 9284 F b us t! 

nations our Author deſcribes. I muſt take this oecaſion of te. ¶ the bel; 
marking that we might ſpare ourſelves the trouble of reading mob WW Y- 354. 
books of Grecian antiquities, only by being well vers'd in Homer. tions 
They are generally bare tranſcriptions of him, but with this un- nt Hon 


neceſſary addition, that after having quoted any thing in verſe, they Bros. J 
ſay the ſame over again in proſe. The Antiquitates Homericæ af 
Feithius may ſerve as an inſtance of this. What my Lord Bacwn 


obſerves of authors in general, is particularly applicable to theſe of WF old in 
-- Antiquities, that they write for oſtentation not for inſtruction, 
and that their works are perpetual repetitions, 


er obje 


the Pr. 
; 1 


* 
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Tt appointed fine let Lion juſtly pay, 

And ev'ry age record the ſignal day. 

This if the Phrygians ſhall refuſe to yield, 

arms muſt revenge, and Mars decide the field. 


With that the Chief the tender victims ſlew, 
And in the duſt their bleeding bodies threw : 


5. 361. And ev'ry age record the fignal day.] "He ual £000- 
wvouct (87? cup οht, meAylai This ſeems the natural ſenſe 
f the line, and nut as Madam Dacier renders it, The tribute 
all be paid to the poſterity of tle Greeks for ever. I think 
e is ſingle in that explication, the majority of the interpreters 
king it to fignify that the victory of the Grecians and this pe- 
ary acknowledgment ſpould be recorded to all poſterity. If it 
eans any more than this, at leaſt it cannot come up to the ſenſe 
adam Dacier gives it; for a nation put under perpetual tribute 
nther enſlaved, than received to friendſhip and alliance, which 
the terms of Agamemnon's ſpeech. It ſeems rather to be a 
, demanded as a recompence for the expences of the war, 
hich being made over to the Greeks, ſhould remain to their 
ferity for ever; that is to ſay, which they ſhquld never be 
deſted for, or which ſhould never be re-demanded in any age as 
caſe of injury. The phraſe is the ſame we uſe at this day, 
ben any purchaſe or grant is at once made over to a man and bis: 
irs for ever, With this will agree the Scholiaſt's note, which 
b us the mul was reported to have been half the goods then 
the beſieg'd city. | 
. 364. The chief the tender victims flew.) One of the grand 
tions which the ignorance of ſome moderns has rais'd a- 
ait Homer, is what they call a defect in the manners of his 
des. They are ſhock'd to find his Kings employ'd in ſuch 
ices as ſlaughtering of beaſts, Sc. But they forget that ſa- 
icing was the moſt ſolemn. act of religion, and that Kings 
od in moſt nations were alſo Chief-prieſts. This, among 
: Fenn of the ſame kind, the reader may fee anſwered 
 TIela fo ; 


Ns | s The 
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The vital ſpirit iſſu'd at the wound, 


Bo 


And left the members quiv'ring on the ground. 
From the ſame urn they drink the mingled wine, Nex 
And add libations to the pov rs divine. Wh 
zo While thus their pray*rs united mount the ſky ; The 
Hear mighty Fove! and hear ye Gods on high ! FAnd 
And may their blood, who firſt the league confound, Imm 
Shed like this wine, diſtain the thirſty ground; On! 
May all their conſorts ſerve promiſcuous luſt, Whe 
375 And all their race be ſcatter'd as the duſt! Oh e 
Tun either hoſt their imprecations join'd, And 
"Which Fove refus' d, and mingled with the wind. And. 
The rites now finiſh'd, rev'rend Priam roſe, W 
And thus expreſs'd a heart o ercharg'd with woes. The! 
z do Ve Greeks and 7 2 let the chiefs engage, Then 
But ſpare the weakneſs of my feeble age: ſOrdaz 
In yonder walls that object let me ſhun, Both 
Nor view the danger of ſo dear a ſon. Bede 
| | Whoſe arms ſhall conquer, and what Prince ſhall fall, * 
385 Heav'n only knows, for heav'n diſpoſes all. Ku 
This ſaid, the hoary King no longer ſtay'd, B 
Pat on his car the ſlaughter'd victims laid ; 4 


Ihen ſeiz d the reins his gentle ſteeds to guide, 
And drove to Troy, Antenor at. his ſide. : 


— 
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„ Bold Hector and Ulyſſes now diſpoſe 
The liſts of combate, and the ground incloſe; 
Next to decide by ſacred lots prepare, 
Who firſt ſhall launce his pointed ſpear in air. 
The people pray with elevated hands, 


And words like theſe are heard thro all the bands, 


Immortal Fowe! high heav'n's ſuperiour lord, 

On lofty 1da's holy mount ador'd 1 

Whoe'er involv'd us in this dire debate, 

Oh give that author of the war to fate 

o And ſhades eternal! let diviſion ceaſe, 

And joyful nations join in leagues of peade. 
With eyes averted Hector haſtes to turn 

The lots of fight, and ſhakes the brazen urn. 


Then, Paris, thine leap'd forth; by fatal chance 


fOrdain'd the firſt to whirl the weighty lance. 
Both armies ſate, the combate to ſurvey, 
Beſide each chief his azure armour lay, 
And round the liſts the gen'rous courſers neigh. 
The beauteous warriour now arrays for fight, 
*In gilded arms magnificently bright : 
The purple cuiſhes claſp his thighs around, 


N 6 


Wich flow'rs adorn'd, with filver buckles bound: 


191 


Lycaon”s 
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Lycaor's cors'let his fair body dreſt, 
Brac'd in, and fitted to his ſofter breaft ; 


415A radiant baldric, o'er his ſhoulder ty'd, - 


Suſtain'd the ſword that glitter'd at his fide : 
His youthful face a poliſh'd helm o'erfpread ;. 
The waving horſe-hair nodded on his head ;, 
His figur'd ſhield, a ſhining orb, he takes, 
420 And in his hand a pointed jav'lin ſhakes. 
With equal ſpeed, and fir'd by equal charms,. 
The Spartan hero ſheaths his limbs in arms. 
Now round the liſts th. admiring armies ſtand, 
With jav'lins fix'd, the Greck and Trejan band, 
425 Amidſt the dreadful vale, the Chiefs advance, 


All pale with rage, and make the threat ning lance. 


The Trojan firſt his ſhining jav'lin threw; 

Full on Atrides ringing ſhield it flew, 

Nor pierc cd the brazen orb, but with a bound 
43OLeap'd from the buckler blunted on the bart 

Atrides then his maſly lance prepares, 

In act to throw, but firſt prefers his pray'rs. 

Give me, great Fove! to puniſh lawleſs luſt, 
And lay the Jrojar gaſping in the duſt : 


Deſtrq 


- WY 


v. 433 Cive me, great Jove.] 
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Homer puts a prayer in tl 
mouth of Menelaus, but none in Paris 8; Menelaus is the peri 
injurt 


Boo! 


Deſtre 
Aveny 

t th 
And g 


He ſail 
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Full on 
he hr. 
Iroke { 
The rag 
Uis'd h 


our'd an 
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This verſe 
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Deſtroy th' aggreſſor, aid my righteous cauſe, 
Avenge the breach of hoſpitable laws ! 
t this example future times reclaim, 


And guard. from wrong fair friendſhip's holy name.. 
He ſaid, and pois'd in air the jav'lin ſent, 3 
ro Paris” ſhield the forceful, weapon went, 

His cors'let pierces, and his garment rends, 

Ind glancing downward, near his flank deſcends. 
te wary Trojan bending from the blow, 

Eludes the death, and diſappoints his foe : 

But fierce Atrides wav'd his ſword, and ſtrook 

Full on his caſque ; the creſted helmet ſhook ;. 

he brittle ſteel, unfaithful to his hand, 

oke ſhort : the fragments glitter d on the ſand; 
ſhe raging warriour to the ſpacious ſkies 

dis d his upbraiding voice, and angry eyes: 


* - 


gur d and innocent, and may therefore apply to God for juſtice 3 

it Paris, who is the cvimial; remains ſilent. Spondanus. 
5.447. Tbe brittle ſteel, unfaithful to bis band, Broke ſport.— 

This verſe is cut, to expreſs the thing it deſcribes, the ſnapping 


f the original, that we do not only ſee the action, but imagine 

hear the ſound of the breaking ſword in that of the words. 
Lux b Te nai TeTpax lt F1aTpuOtv tuner: xeipcge And that 
mer deſign d it, may appear from his having twice put in the 
Nra (which was a letter unneceſſary) to cauſe this harſhneſs in 
e verſe, - As this beauty could not be preſerv'd in our language, 
, e in. the tranſlation to ſupply it with ſomething 
ara A oo . X — * » . ; — 


Then 


bort of the ſword. Tis the obſervation of Euſtatbius on this line 


— — — — — 
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Then is it vain in Jove himſelf to truſt ? 


And is it thus the Gods aſſiſt the juſt? In bo 
When crimes provoke us, heav'n ſucceſs denies ; (he 
The dartefalls harmleſs, and the faulchion flies. The 4 
45 J Furious he ſaid, and tow'rd the Grecian crew The « 


(Seiz d by the creſt) th* unhappy warriour drew; That 
Struggling he follow'd, while th” embroider'd thong, Bl Ha 
That ty'd his helmet, dragg'd the chief along. 
Then had his ruin crown'd Atrides“ joy, | 
460But Venus trembled for the Prince of Troy : 
| Unſeen ſhe came, and burſt the golden band; 
And left an empty helmet i in his hand. 
The caſque, enrag'd, amidſt the Greeks he threw; 
The Greeks with ſmiles the poliſh'd trophy view. 
465 Then, as once more he lifts the deadly dart, 
In thirſt of vengeance, at his rival's heart, 
The Queen of Love her favour'd champion ſhrouds 
' {For Gods c. can all things) in a veil of clouds. | 
-Rais'd from the field the panting youth ſhe led, 
470And gently laid him on the bridal bed, 
With pleaſing ſweets his fainting ſenſe renews, 2 
And all the dome perfumes with heav'oly dews. 
_ Meantime the brighteſt. of the female kind, 
The matchleſs Helen Oer the walls reflin'd : 
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ro her, beſet with Trojan beauties, came 
ln borrow'd form, the“ laughter-loving dame. 
She ſeem'd an ancient Maid, well-fcill'd to cull | 
The ſnowy fleece, and wind the twiſted wool.). 
The Goddeſs ſoftly ſhook her ſilken veſt, 
That ſhed perfumes, and whiſp'ring thus addreſt. 
Haſte, happy nymph! for thee thy Paris calls, 
fe from the fight, in yonder lofty walls, | 
Fair as a God? with odours round him ſpread 
He lies, and waits thee on the well-known bed: 
Not like a warriour parted from the foe, 
But ſome gay dancer in the publick ſhow. 
She ſpoke, and Helen's ſecret ſoul was mov dd; 
She ſcorn'd the champion, but the man ſhe lov'd, 


y. 479. The Goddeſs ſoftly fpook, &c.] Venus having convey d 
Paris in ſafety to his chamber, goes to Helena, who had been 
ſpectator of his defeat, in order ts draw her to his love. The 
better to bring this about, ſhe firſt takes upon her the moſt proper 
form in the world, that of a favourite ſervant-maid, and awakens 
her paſſion by repreſenting to her the beautiful figure of his perſon. 
Next, aſſuming her own ſhape, ſhe frightens her into a comply- 
ance, notwithſtanding all the ſtruggles of ſhame, fear, and anger, 
which -breake out in her ſpeech to the Goddeſs. This machine is 
allegorical, and means no more than the er of ve triumphing 
orer all the-confiderations of honour, eaſe, and ſafety It has an 
excellent effect ag to the poem, in preſerving ſtill in ſome degree 


ar good opinion of Helena, whom we look upon with compaſſion, 
3 conſtrain'd by a fuperiour power, and whoſe ſpeech tends to 
nltify her in the eye of the reader. 8 5 
x. 487. She ſpoke, and Helen's ſecret ſeul 20as mov d.] Nothing 
is 


L 
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Fair Venus neck, her eyes that ſparkled fire, 


4% And breaſt, reveal'd the Queen of ſoft deſire. * 
Struck with her preſence, ftrait the lively red wh 
Forſook her cheek ; and, trembling, thus ſhe ſaid. a ke 
Then is it ſtill thy pleaſure to deceive) foie 

And woman's frailty always to believe? a 

495 Say, to new nations muſt I croſs the main, Then 
Or carry wars to ſome ſoft. ian plain ? tl 
For whom muſt Helen break her ſecond vow? kou'd | 
What other Paris is thy darling now? | ie fr. 
Left to Atrides, (victor in the ſtrife) aſe to 

5< An odious conqueſt and a captive wife, be wor 

Hence let me fail : And if thy Paris bear on the 
My abſence ill, let Venus eaſe his care. hen, t. 


A hand-maid goddeſs at his fide to wait, 
Renounce the glories of thy heav'uly ſtate, 
505 Be fd for ever to the Jan ſhore, — {fr 
His ſpouſe, or ſlave; and mount the ſkies no more: 


& Re i 


is more fine than this; the firſt thought of Paris 's beauty over 
0 comes (unawares to herſelf) the contempt ſhe had that mome erly en 
conceiy'd of him upon his overthrow. - This motion is but natural" f ron 
and before the - perceives. the Deity. . When the affectioms of Wl. . J. 
woman have. been thoroughly gained, tho' they may be alienate be mo 
for a while, they foom return upon her. Homer knew (ſays Ma K. 
dm Dacter ) what. a woman is capable ef, who had once lev d — 
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or me, to lawleſs love no longer led, 

ſcorn the coward, and deteſt his bed ; 

ſe ſhould I merit everlaſting ſhame, 

ud keen reproach, from ev'ry Phrygian dame: 
ſuits it now the joys of love to know, 

00 deep my anguiſh, and too wild my woe. 

Then thus incens' d, the Papbian Queen replies 3 
bey the pow'r from whom thy glories riſe: 

vd Venus leave thee, ev'ry charm muſt fly, 
de from thy cheek, and languiſh in thy eye. 
aſe to provoke me, leſt I make thee more 

te world's averſion, than their love before; L 
on the bright prize for which-mankind-edgage;;: + 


7 
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. 507. For me, to lawleſs love no longer led, I ſcorn the coꝛvard.] 

t have here another branch of ths character, which is, 
teruled in their attaches by ſucceſs. Helen finding the victory 
ng'd to Menelaus, accuſes herſelf ſecretly of having forſaken 
n for the other, and immediately entertains a high opinion of 
man ſhe had once deſpiſed. One may add, that the fair ſex 
generally admirers of courage, and naturally friends to great 

ters. Paris was no ſtranger to this diſpo ſition of them, and had 
terly endea vour'd to give his miſtreſs that opinion of him; as 
ars from her reproach of him afterwards. * 
515. Should Venus leave thee, ev'ry- charm muſt y.] This 
the moſt dreadful of all threats, loſs of beauty and of repu- 1 
n. Helen, who had been proof to the perſonal appearance of | 1 
Coddeſs, and durſt even reproach her with bitterneſs juſt be- 14. 
fields to this, and obeys all the dictates of lorre. 
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At this, the faireſt of her ſex obey d, 
And veil'd her bluſhes in a ſilken ſhade ; 
Unſeen, and ſilent, from the train ſhe moves, 
Led by the Goddeſs of the Smiles and Loves. 
525 Arriv'd, andenter'd at the Palace-gate, 
The maids officious round their miſtreſs wait; 
Then all difperfing, various taſks attend; 
The Queen and Goddeſs to the Prince aſcend. 
Full in her Paris ſight, the Queen of Lore 
530Had plac'd the beanteous progeny of Fowe ; | 
Where, as he view'd her charms, ſhe tarn'd away 
Her glowing eyes, and thus began to ſay. 
Is this the Chief, who loft to ſenſe of flame 
Late fled the field, and yet ſurvives his fame? 
535Oh hadſt thou dy'd beneath the righteous ſword 
Of that brave man whom once I call'd my Lord! 


* * 
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. 537. She turn'd. away ber ploxwing eyes.] This inte 
of * two lovers, plac'd . to each other, and overloo 
by Lenus, Paris gazing on Helena, the turning away ber 
mining at once with anger and love, are particulars finely. dr 
an painted up to all the life of nature. Zuſtatbius imagine 
looked aſide in the conſciouſneſs of her on weakneſs, 235 
"hending that the beauty of Paris might cauſe her to relent. 

_ "burſting out into paſſion and reproaches while ſhe is in this 
mind, is no ill picture of frailty: Venus (as Madam Dae 
"ſerves) does not leave her, and ſondneſs will immediately fue 

to theſe reproaches. | 
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e boaſter Paris oft” defir'd the day 

ith Sparta's King to meet in fingle fray : 

o now, once more thy rival's rage excite, 
rovoke Atrides, and renew the fight: | 

let Helen bids thee ſtay, leſt thou unſkill'd 
tould'ſt fall an eaſy conqueſt on the field. 
The Prince replies ; Ah ceaſe, divinely fair, 
or add reproaches to the wounds I bear; 

ſtis day the foe prevail'd-by Pallas pow'r ; 

Ne yet may vanquiſh in a happier hour: 

ere want not Gods to favour us above; 

kt let the buſimeſs of our Hfe- be love: 

Yeſe ſofter moments let delights employ, 

ud kind embraces ſnatch. the haſty joy. 

ot thus I lov'd thee, when from Sparte's hore 
ly fore'd, my willing heav*nly prize I bore, = 


When 


J. 543. Ah ceaſe, divinely fair.] This anſwer of Paris is the 
one he could poſſibly have made with any ſucceſs in his 
Imſtance, There was no other method to reconcile her to 
n, but that which is generally moſt powerful with the ſex, 
which Homer (who was learned every way) here makes 
Ok. 5 
5. 581. Not thus I he'd thee.) However Homer may be ad- 
red for his conduct in this paſſage, I find a general out- 
againſt Paris on this occa ſion. Plutarch has led the 
his treatiſe of reading Poets, by remarking it as a mo 
nous act pf incontinence in him, to go to bed to his Lady 
the day-time. Among the commentators the moſt — 
d 
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When firſt entranc'd in Crana?'s iſle I lay, 
Mix'd with thy ſoul, and all difloly'd away ! 


ws ] 
ſh'd 
lim J 


Ind cl. 


Th 


lent is the moral expoſitor Spondanus, who will not ſo much 
- allow him to fay a civil thing to Helen. Mollis, effeeminatus, ( 
Jpurcus ille adulter, nibil de libidine ſud imminutum dicit, ſed m 
magis ed corripi quam unguam alias, ne quidem cam primimm ea i 


Parts, 
hey tak 
x afſu! 
oft for 


dedit ( Latini ita re; exprimunt Ty wioſcobai in re venere maid 
in inſula Cranat, Cim aliagui homines primi concubitũ: ſoleant wing 
ardenticres, I could not deny the reader the diverſion of this Ws 
mark, nor Spondanus the glory of his zeal, who was but two: ad of | 
twenty when it was written, Madam Dacier is alſo very ſeve uſes the 
upon Paris, but for a reaſon more natural to a Lady: She is ale f 
opinion that the paſſion of the lover would ſcarce have been ſo by its ti 
ceſſive as he here deſcribes it, but for fear of loſing his miſt 2 
immediately, as foreſeeing the Greeks. would demand her. Or to 


_ may anſwer to this lively remarl, that Paris having nothing 
ay for himſelf, was obliged to teſtify an uncommon ardourf 
his Lady, at a time when complements were to paſs inſtead of re 

- ſons, I hope to be excus d, if (in revenge for her remark upon 0 
ſex) I obſerve upon the behaviour of Helen throughout this boo 
which gives a pretty natural picture of the manners of theirs. 
ſee her firſt in tears, repentant, .cover'd with confuſion at the fg 
of Priam, and ſecretly inclin'd to return to her former fpov 
The diſgrace of Paris encreaſes her diſfike of him ; the rails, f 
reproaches, ſhe wiſhes his death; and after all, is prevail'd uy 
by one kind complement, and yields to his embraces. Methin 
when this Lady's obſervation and mine are laid together, the | 
that can be made of them is to conelude, that ſince both the f 
ha ve their frailties, it would be well for each to forgive the other, 


It is worth looking backward, to obſerve the allegory be 
2 on with reſpect to Helen, who lives thro this wht 
book in a whirl of paſſions, ” and is agitated by turns v 
ſentiments of honour and love. The Goddeſſes made uſe( 
to caſt the appearance of fable over the ftory, are 1s : 
Fenus, When Helen is call'd to the tower to behold her fo 
mer. friends, Iris the meſſenger of June (the Godgeſs of H 
nour) is ſent for her; and when invited to the bed-cham 
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us having ſpoke, th' enamour'd Phrygian boy 
ulld to the bed, impatient for the joy. 

im Helen follow'd flow with baſhful charms, 

nd claſp'd the blooming Hero in her arms. 


Parts, Venus is to beckon her out of the company. The forms 
by take to carry on theſe different affairs, are properly choſen: the 
x aſſuming the perſon of the daughter of Antenor, who preſs'd 
of for her being reſtor'd to Menelaus ; the other the ſhape of an 
þ maid, who was privy to the intrigue with Paris from the be- 
ing. And in the conſequences, as the one inſpires the love of 
former empire, friends and country; ſo the other inſtils the 
ad of being caſt off by all if ſhe forſook her ſecond choice, and 
ſes the return of her tenderneſs to Paris. But if ſhe has a 
hegle for Honour, ſhe is in a bondage to love; which gives the 
ry its turn that way, and makes Venus oftner appear than Tris. 
here is in one place a lover to be protected, in another a love- 
unel to be made up, in both which the Goddeſs is kindly of- 
tus. She conveys Paris to Troy when he had eſcap'd the. ene- 
; which may ſignify his love for his miſtreſs, that hurry'd him 
u to juſtify himſelf before her. She ſoftens and terrifies Helen, 
order to make up the breach between them: And even when 
tt affair is finiſhed, we do not find the Poet diſmiſſes her from 
e chamber, whatever privacies the lovers had a mind to: In 
lich circumſtance he ſeems to draw aſide the veil of his Allegory, 
d to let the reader at laſt into the meaning of it, That the God» 
6 of Love has been all the while nothing more than the Paſſion 
> | | 

J. 553. When firſt entranc'd in Cranae's fel. It is in the 
final Nyoo 3* t&v Rpavas tuiyn wii, na ty The 
te ſenſe of which is expreſs'd in the tranſlation. I cannot but 
e notice of a ſmall piece of Prudery in Madam Dacier, who 
axceding careful of Helen's character. She turns this paſſage as 
Paris had only her conſent to be ber busband in this iſland. 
uſanias explains*this line in another manner, and tells us it was 
re that Paris had firſt the enjoyment of her, that in gratitude 
his happineſs he built # Temple of Venus. Migonitis, the ming- 
tor coupler, and that the Heighbouring coaſt where it was e- 
ted was call'd Migenian from puryfjvar, à miſcendo» Pauſ. 


nici. : 
2 While 


560 The ſtern Atrides rages round the field: 


| 


* 
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While theſe to love's delicious pte yield, 


So ſome fell lion whom the woods obey, 

Roars thro' the deſart, and demands his prey. 

Paris he ſeeks, impatient to deſtroy, 

But ſeeks in vain along the troops of Troy; 
565 Ev'n thoſe had yielded to a foe ſo brave 

The recreant warriour, hateful as the grave, 

Then ſpeaking thus, the King of Kings-arolc; 

Ye Trojans, Dardans, all our gen'rous foes! 

Hear and atteſt ! from heav 'n with conqueſt crown'd, F ( 


5 70Our brother's arms the. juſt ſucceſs have found: 


Be therefore now the Spartan wealth reſtor'd, 
| Let Argive Helen own her lawful Lord; 
Th' appointed fine let Ilion juſtly pay, 
And age to age record this ſignab day. 
575 He ceas' d; his army's loud applauſes riſe, 
And the long ſhout runs echoing thro? che ſkies, 
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The breach of the Truce, and the fir 
Battel. 


T H E Gods deliberate in council concerning the Troj- 
war: They agree upon the continuation of it, a 
Jupiter ſends down Minerva to break the truce. She pe 
ſuades Pandarus to aim an arrow at Menelaus, who 
wounded, but cured by Machaon. In the mean ti 
Jome of the Trojan troops attack the Greeks. Agamen 
non is diſtinguiſbed in all the parts of a good General 
he reviews the traps, and +7 rack the Leaders, ſome 
praiſes, and others 2 repro fs. Neſtor is particulas 
cel brated for his military diſcipline. The battel juin 
* * numbers are ſlain on both fades. 
e ſame day continues thro" this, as thro' the laſt bu 
( as it does alfo thro" the tau following,-and almoſt tot 
_ end of the ſeventh book. , Feene is wholly in the fi 
Baer Troy % l 7 | | =; | . 
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ND now Olympus ſhining gates unfold ; 
The Gods, with 7ove, aſſume their Thrones 
of Gold : | * 5 
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It was from the beginning of this book that Virgil has 
2 that of his tenth AZneid, as the whole tenour of the 
in this and the laſt book is followed in his twelfth, 
truce and the ſolemn oath, the breach of it by a dart 
Nun by Tolumnius, Futurna's inciting the Latines to renew 
= war, the wound of Zueas, his ſpeedy cure, and the bat- 
penfuing, all theſe are manifeſtly copied from hence. The 
unity, ſurprize, and variety of theſe circumſtances ſeem'd 
"um of importance enough, to build the whole cataſtrophe 
Vor, I. h (0) of 
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Immortal Habe, freſh with bloom divine, No 
The golden goblet crowns with purple wine : Thi 


5 While the full bowls flow round, the pow'rs employ Wc 
Their careful eyes on long-contended Troy. 


Nye 
When Jove, diſpos'd to tempt Saturnia's ſpleen, Hep 
Thus wak'd the fury of his partial Queen. Tho 


Two pow'rs divine the ſon of Atreus aid, 
xoImperial Juno, and the martial maid ; 
But high in heav'n they ſit, and gaze from far, 7. 


The tame ſpectators of his deeds of war. kterm 


of his work upon them; tho' in Homer they are but openings to the 
general action, and ſuch as in their warmth are ſtill exceeded by a 
that follow them. They are choſen, we grant, by Virgil uit 
great judgment, and conclude his Poem with a becoming majeſty 
Yet the finiſhing his ſcheme with that which is but the cooleſt pa 
of Homer's action, tends in ſome degree to ſhew the diſparity of ti 
poetical fire in theſe two authors. | h 

v. 3. Immortal Hebè.] The Goddeſs of Youth is introduc'd : 
an attendant upon the banquets of the Gods, to ſhew that the d 
vine beings enjoy an eternal youth, and that their life is a felicit 
without end. Dacter, 

V. 9. Two pow'rs divine,] Jupiters reproaching theſe tv 
Goddeſſes with neglecting to aſſiſt Menelaus, proceeds (as M. Daci 
remarks) from the affection he bore to Trey: Since if Menelausb 

their help had gain'd a complete victory, the ſiege had been rais 
and the city deliver d. On the contrary, Juno and Minerva mig 
ſuffer Paris to eſcape, as the method to continue the war to tt 
total deſtruction of Troy. And accordingly a few lines after v 
| find them complotting together, and contriving a new ſcene ( 
miſeries to the Træjans. 


N 
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Not thus fair Venus helps her favour'd knight, 
The Queen of Pleaſures ſhares the toils of fight, 
fach danger wards, and conſtant in her care 
Gyes in the moment of the laſt deſpair. 

Her act has reſcu'd Paris forfeit life, 

Tho' great Atrides gain'd the glorious ſtrife. 


5. 18. Tho" great Atrides gain'd the glorious ſtrife.] Fupiter 
here makes it a queſtion, Whether the foregoing combate ſhould 
ktermine the controverſy, or the peace be broken? His putting 
t thus, that Paris 17s not killed, but Menelaus has the victory, 
hes a hint for a diſpute whether the conditions of the treaty were 
ld or annull'd; that is to ſay, whether the controverſy was to 
x determin'd by the victory or by the death of one of the comba- 
ats. Accordingly it has been diſputed whether the articles were 
ally binding to the Trejant, or not? Plutarch has treated the 
by al weſtion in his Sympoſfiacks, I. 9. u. 13. The ſubſtance is this. 
the firſt propoſal of the challenge Paris mentions only the vic- 

tf, And wwho his rival ſball in arms ſubdue: Nor does Hector 
bo carries it ſay any more. However Menelaus underſtands it 
the death by what he replies: Fall be that muſt beneath his ri- 
us arms, And live the ret Iris to Helen ſpeaks only of 
e former; and Ideus to Priam repeats the ſame words. But in 
ſolemn oath Agamemnon ſpecifies the latter, If 5y Paris flain—— 
F by my brother's arms the Trojan bleed. Priam alſo under- 
nds it of both, ſaying at his leaving the field, bat Prince 
ul fall heaw*n only knows (I do not cite the Greek becauſe 
e Engliſh has preſerv'd the ſame nicety.) Paris himſelf con- 
les he has loſt the victory, in his ſpeech to Helen, which he 
ud hardly have done had the whole depended on that alone: 
mig laftly Menelans (after the conqueſt is clearly his by the flight 
Paris) is ſtill ſearching round the field to kill him, as if all 

e of no effect without the death of his adverſary, It appears 
m hence that the Trojans had no ill pretence to break the trea- 
; fo that Homer ought not to have been directly accus'd of ma- 
Jupiter the author of perjury in what follows, which is one 

de chief of Plato's objections againſt him, 


O 2 | Then 


- a 
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Then ſay, ye Pow'rs! what fignal iſſue waits j 
20To crown this deed, and finiſh all the Fates ? 4 
Shall heav'n by peace the bleeding kingdoms ſpare, Ir 
Or rouze the Furies, and awake the war ? I. 
Yet, would the Gods for human good provide, At 
Atrides ſoon might gain his beauteous bride, But 
25Still Priam's walls in peaceful honours grow, Lot 
And thro' his gates the crouding nations flow. Not 
Thus while he ſpoke, the Queen of heav'n, enrag'd, I 

And Queen of war, in cloſe conſult engag'd: gh 
Apart they ſit, their deep deſigns employ, Oh! 
zo And meditate the future woes of Troy. To Þ 
Tho? ſecret anger ſwell'd Minerva's breaſt, What 


The prudent Goddeſs yet her wrath ſuppreſt; 
But Juno, impotent of paſſion, broke 


Her ſullen filence, and with fury ſpoke. And y 
25 Shall then, O tyrant of th' zthereal reign? 
My ſchemes, my labours, and my hopes be vain? {Wart a 


9. 31. Tho' ſecret anger ſwell'd Minerva's breaft.] Sponda 
takes notice that Minerva, who in the firſt book had reſtrai 
the anger of Achilles, had now an opportunity of exerting t 
ſame conduct in reſpect to herſelf. We may bring the para 
cloſe, by obſerving that ſhe had before her in like manner a 

periour, who had provok'd her by ſharp expreſſions, and wi 
counſels ran againſt her ſentiments. In all which the Poet t 
care to preſerve her ſtill in the practice of that Wiſdom of wi 
ſhe was Goddeſs, , 
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Have I, for this, ſhook Lion with alarms, - 
Aſſembled nations, ſet two worlds in arms? 

To ſpread the war, I flew from ſhore to ſhore; 
Th' immortal courſers ſcarce the labour bore. 

At length ripe vengeance o'er their heads impends, 
But Tove himſelf the faithleſs race defends : 

Loth as thou art to puniſh lawleſs luſt, 

Not all the Gods are partial and unjuſt. 

The Sire whoſe thunder ſhakes the cloudy ſkies, 


ighs from his inmoſt ſoul, and thus replies; 
Oh laſting rancour! oh inſatiate hate 
To Phrygia's Monarch, and the Phrygian ſtate! 
hat high offence has fir'd the wife of Jove, ; 
at wretched mortals harm the pow'rs above? 
That T roy and Trays whole race thou wou'dſt confound, 
And yon” fair ſtructures level with the ground? 
aſte, leave the ſkies, falfil thy ſtern defire, 
urſt all her gates, and wrap her walls in fire! 
t Priam bleed! if yet thou thirſt for more, 
led all his ſons, and Ilion float with gore, 
| To 


5. 55. Let Priam Bleed, &c.] We find in Perfiur's Fe the 
te of Labeo, as an ill poet who made a miſerable tranſlation of 
e Iliad; one of whoſe verſes is ſtill preſerv'd, and * to 
that of this place. 

crudum manduces Priamum, Priamique pi unos. 


O 3 It 
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To boundleſs vengeance the wide realm be giv'n, Ne 
Till vaſt deſtruction glut the Queen of Heav'n! ſoTh 
So let it be, and Jove his peace enjoy, til 
so When heav'n no longer hears the name of Troy. An 
But ſhould this arm prepare to wreak our hate 4 
On thy lov'd realms, whoſe guilt demands their fate, The 
Preſume not thou the lifted bolt to ſtay, Th. 
Remember Troy, and give the vengeance way. Mo! 
'6 5For know, of all the num'rous towns that riſe Myc 
Beneath the rolling ſan, and ſtarry ſkies, The 
Which Gods have rais'd, or earth-born men enjoy; Tis 
None ſtands ſo dear to Jowe as ſacred Troy. oThe 
5 Op 

Reſe; 


It may ſeem from this, that his tranſlation was ſervilely lite; 
ral (as the old Scboliaſt on Perſius obſerves.) And one cannot Yet ! 
but take notice that Ogilby's and Hobbes's in this place are not 

unlike Labeo's. 


Both King and people thou wwould'ft eat alive, 
And eat up Priam and bis children all, 


v. 61, But ſhould this arm prepare to wreak our hate 
On thy lov'd realm —1 
Homer in this place has made Jupiter to propheſy the deſtrue- 
tion of Mycenæ the favour'd city of Juno, which happen 'd a 
tttle before the time of our author. Strab. I. 8. The Trojan 
zwar being over, and the kingdom of Agamemnon defiroy'd, My. 
cenæ daily decreas'd after the return of the Heraclidæ: For theſ 
becoming maſters of Peloponneſus, caſi out the old inhabitants; jo 
"that they who poſſeſs'd Argos overcame Mycenæ alſo, and con. 
tracted both into one body. A ſhort time after, Mycenæ was d.. 
Hrey'd by the Argives, and not the leaſt remains of it are now to bt 


feund. | No 
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No mortals merit more diſtinguiſh'd grace 
Than god-like Priam, or than Priam's race, 


Still to our name their hecatombs expire, 


And altars blaze with unextinguiſh'd fire. 
At this the Goddeſs roll'd her radiant eyes, 
Then on the thund'rer fix d them, and replies. 
Three towns are 7unc's on the Grecian plains, 
More dear than all th? extended carth contains, 
Mycene, Argos, and the Spartan wall; 


* 


Theſe thou may ſt raze, nor I forbid their fall: 


'Tis not in me the vengeance to remove; 
oThe crime's ſufficient that they ſhare my love. 
Of pow'r ſuperiour why ſhould I complain ? 
Reſent I may, but muſt reſent in vain. 
Yet ſome diſtinction Juno might require, 
oprung with thy ſelf from one celeſtial Sire, 
{A Goddeſs born to ſhare the realms above, 
And ſtyl'd the conſort of the thund"ring Fove 
Nor thou a wife and ſiſter's right deny 
Let both conſent, and both by turns comply; 


$0 ſhall the Gods our joint decrees obey, 

And heav'n ſhall act as we direct the way. 

See ready Pallas waits thy high commands, 

To raiſe in arms the Greek and Phrygian bands; 
64 Their 
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Their ſudden friendſhip by her arts may ceaſe, 
And the proud Trejans firſt infringe the peace. 
The Sire of men, and Monarch of the ſky 
Th' advice approv'd, and bade Minerva fly, 
Diſſolve the league, and all her arts employ 
To make the breach the faithleſs act of Trey. 
Fir'd with the charge, ſhe headlond urg' d her flight, 
rooAnd ſhot like lightning from Oùympus height. 
As the red comet, from Saturnius ſent 
To fright the nations with a dire portent, 


i 5 * 

v. 98. T advice approv d.] This is one of the places for 
which Homer is blam'd by Plato, who introduces Socrates repre · 
hending it in his dialogue of the Republick. And indeed if it were 

granted that the Trojans had no right to break this treaty, the 
preſent machine where Funo is made to propoſe perjury, Jupiter 
to allow it, and Minerva to be commiſſion'd to haſten the execu- 
tion of it, would be one of the hardeſt to be reconciled to reaſon in 
the whole Poem. - Unleſs even then one might imagine, that H- 
mer's heaven is ſometimes no more than an ideal world of abſtracted 
beings ; and ſo every motion which riſes in the mind of man is at- 
tributed to the quality to which it belongs, with the name of the 
Deity who is ſuppos'd to preſide over that quality ſuperadded to it: 
In this ſenſe the preſent allegory is eaſy enough. Pandarus thinks 
it prudence to gain honour and wealth at the hands of the Trqans 
by deſtroying Menelaus, This ſentiment is alſo incited by a notion 


of glory, of which Juno is repreſented as Goddeſs. Jupiter who 
is ſuppos'd to know the thoughts of men, permits the action which 
he is not author of; but ſends a prodigy at the ſame time to give 
warning of a coming miſchief, and accordingly we find both armies 
deſcanting upon the ſight of it in the following lines, 
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(A fatal ſign to armies on the plain, 
or trembling ſailors on the wintry main) 
xWith ſweeping glories glides along in air, 
And ſhakes the ſparkles from its blazing hair: 
Between both armies thus, in open ſight, 
Rot the bright Goddeſs in a trail of light. 
With eyes erect the gazing hoſts admire 
The pow'r deſcending, and the heav'ns on fire! 
The Gods (they cry'd) the Gods this ſignal ſent, 
And fate now labours with ſome vaſt event: 
Jove ſeals the league, or bloodier ſcenes prepares; 
Jove, the great Arbiter of peace and wars! 
| They ſaid, while Pallas thro' the Trojan throng 
lu ſhape a mortal) paſs'd diſguis'd along. 
like bold Lab docus, her courſe ſhe bent, 
Who from Antenor trac'd his high deſcent. 
amidſt the ranks Lycaor's ſon ſhe found, 


ſhe warlike Pandarus, for ſtrength renown'd ; 
Whoſe 


J. 120. Pandarus for ſtrength renceun d.] Homer, ſays Plutarch 
n his treatiſe of the Pythran Oracle, makes not. the Gods to 
lle all perſons indifferently as their ſecond agents, but each 
cording to the powers he is endu'd with by art or, nature. 


9 

þ tor a proof of this, he puts us in mind how Minerva, when 
e e would perſuade the Greeks, ſeeks for Ulyſſes; when ſhe 
es uld break the truce, for Pandarus; and when ſhe would 


quer, for Diomed, If we conſult the Scbolia upon this in- 
| O 5 ts ſtance, 
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Whoſe ſquadrons, led from black /Z/epus' flood, | 1 
With flaming ſhields in martial circle ſtood. 

To him the Goddeſs: Phrygian! canſt thou hear 
A well-tim'd counſel with a willing ear? 
125 What praiſe were thine, could'ſt thou direct thy dart 
Amidſt his triumph, to the Spartan's heart? 


What gifts from Troy, from Paris would'ſt thou gain, Ar 
Thy country's foe, the Grecian glory ſlain? Th 
Then ſeize th' occaſion, dare the mighty deed, [455C1 
p 130Aim at his breaſt, and may that aim ſucceed! 
3 But firſt, to ſpeed the ſhaft, addreſs thy vow 
| To Lycian Phebus with the filver bow, * 
_ 
And ſwear the firſtlings of thy flock to pay — 
5 | eac 
On Zelia's altars, to the God of day. fize 
135 He heard, and madly at the motion pleas'd, Poet 
His poliſh'd bow with haſty raſhneſs ſeiz d. ar 
. cileal 
full f 
of ſu 
| | | : found 
ſtance, they give ſeveral reaſons why Pandarus was particular | few 
proper for the occaſion. The Goddeſs went not to the Trajan ens 
' becauſe they hated Paris, and (as we are told in the end of they this, 
foregoing book) would rather have given him up, than have dong the be 
an ill action for him: She therefore looks among the allies, an choic. 
finds Pandarus who was of a nation noted for perfidiouſneſs, aui found 
had a ſoul avaricious enough to be capable of engaging in tu and li: 
treachery for the hopes of a reward from Paris :: as appears it was 
his being ſo covetous as not to bring horſes to the ſiege for fea unem 
had le 


of the expence or loſs of them; as he tells Aneas in the ft 
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"Twas form'd of horn, and ſmooth'd with artful toil ;. 

A mountain goat reſign'd the ſhining ſpoil, 

Who pierc'd long fince beneath his arrows bled ; 
yoThe ſtately quarry on the cliffs lay dead, 


And ſixteen palms his brows large honours ſpread : 

The workman join'd, and ſhap'd the bended horns, 
And beaten gold each taper point adorns. 

This, by the Greeks unſeen, the warriour bends, 
Screen d by the ſhields of his ſurrounding friends. 

There 


Y. 141. Sixteen palms,] Both the horns together made this 
length; and not each, as Madam Dacier renders it. I do not ob- 
ject it as an improbability, that the horns were of ſixteen palms 
each; but that this would be an extravagant and unmanageable 
ſiz e for a bow, is evident. 

V. 144. This, by the Greeks unſeen, the warriour bends.] The 
Poet having held us thro' the foregoing book, in expectation of a 
peace, makes the conditions be here broken after ſuch a manner, 
as ſhould oblige the Greeks to act thro' the war with that irrecon- 
cileable fury, which affords him the opportunity of exerting the 
full fire of his own genius. The ſhot of Pandarus being therefore 
of ſuch conſequence (and as he calls it, the 2 % ud, the 
foundation of future woes) it was thought fit not to paſs it over in 
a few words, like the flight of every common arrow, but to give 
it a deſcription ſome way correſponding to its importance, For 
this, he ſurrounds it with a train of circumſtances; the hiſtory of 
the bow, the bending it, the covering Pandarus with ſhiz1ds, the 
choice of the arrow, the prayer, and poſture of the ſhooter, the 
found of the ftring, and flight of the ſhaft ; all moſt beautifully 
and livelily. painted. It may be obſerv'd too, how proper a time 
it was to expatiate in theſe particulars z when the armies being 
unemploy'd, and only one man acting, the Poet and his readers 
had leiſure to be the ſpectators of a fingle and deliberate action. 
I think it will de allow'd, * = little circumſtances which 

. f are 


There meditates the mark ; and couching low, 
Fits the ſharp arrow to the well-ſtrung bow. 
One, from a hundred feather'd deaths he choſe, 
Fated to wound, and cauſe of future woes. 
150 Then offers vows with hecatombs to crown 
Apollo's altars in his native town. OT, 

Now with full force the yielding horn he bends, 
Drawn to an arch, and joins the doubling ends; 
Cloſe to his breaſt he ſtrains the nerve below, 

155 Till the barb'd point approach the circling bow ; 
Th' impatient weapon whizzes on the wing; 


Sounds the tough horn, and twangs the quiv'ring ſtring. 


But thee, Atrides!“ in that dang' rous hour 
The Gods forget not, nor thy guardian power. 
160 Pallas aſſiſts, and (weaken' d in its force) 


Diverts the weapon from its deſtin'd courſe: 
80 


are ſometimes thought too redundant in Homer, have a wonderful 
beauty in this place. Virgil has not fail'd to copy it, and with the 
greateſt happineſs imaginable. — 


Dixit, & auratd volucrem Tbreiſſa ſagittam 
Deprompſit pharetrd, cornuque infenſa tetendit, 
Et duxit longè, donec curvata coirent 
Inter fe capita, & manibus jam tangeret æquis, 
Lava aciem ferri, dextrd nervoque papillam, 
Extempld teli ſtridorem auraſque Ar | 
Audiit und Aruns, heſitque in corpore ferrum. 
. 160. Pallas aſſiſts, and (weaken'd in its force) Diverts the 
; ꝛbeapen 
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© from her babe, when ſlumber ſeals his eye, 

The watchful mother wafts th envenom'd fly. 

ſuſt where his belt with golden buckles join'd, 

Where linnen folds the double corſlet lin'd, 

the turn d the ſhaft, which hiſſing from above, 

paſs'd the broad belt, and thro? the corſlet drove; 

The folds it pierc'd, the plaited linen tore, 

And raz'd the ſkin, and drew the purple gore. 

s when ſome ſtately trappings are decreed 


To grace a monarch on his bounding ſteed, 
_ .. A 


weapon] For ſhe only defigned, by all this action, to encreaſe 
the glory of the Greeks in the taking of Trey: Yet ſome Commen- 
tators have been ſo ſtupid, as to wonder that Pallas ſhould be em- 
ply'd firſt in the wounding of Menelaus, and after in the protect - 
ing him, 

5. 170. Wafts th' envenom'd fly.) This is one of thoſe hum- 
ble compariſons which Homer ſometimes uſesto diverſify his ſubject, 
but a very exact one in its kind, and correſponding in all its parts, 
The care of the Goddeſs, the unſuſpecting ſecurity of Menelaus, 
the eaſe with which ſhe diverts the danger, and the danger itſelf, 
we all-included in this ſhort compaſs. To which may be added, 
that if the providence of heavenly powers to their creatures is ex- 
preſt by the love of a mother to her child, if men in regard to 
them are but as heedleſs ſleeping infants, and if thoſe dangerswhich 
may ſeem great to us, are by them as eaſily warded off as the ſimile 
implies; there will appear ſomething ſublime in this conception, 
lowever little or low the image may be thought at firſt ſight in 
eſpect to a hero. A higher compariſon would but have tended to 
keen the diſparity between the Gods and man, and the juſtneſs cf 
the ſimile had been loft, as well as the grandeur of the ſentiment. 

. 170. As when ſome ſtately trappings, &c.] Some have judg'd 
the circumſtances in this ſimile to be ſuperfluous, and _ 
a a 4 
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A nymph in Caria or Mæonia bred, 
Stains the pure iv'ry with a lively red; 
With equal luſtre various colours vie, 
175 The ſhining whiteneſs, and the Tyrian dye. 
So, great Atrides! ſhow'd by ſacred blood, 
As down thy ſnowy thigh diſtill'd the ſtreaming flood. 
With 


it foreign to the purpoſe to take notice, that this ivory was in- 
tended for the boſſes of a bridle, was laid up for a Prince, or that 
a woman of Caria or Mæonia dy'd it. Euſtatbius was of a diffe- 
rent opinion, who extols this paſſage for the variety it preſents, 
and the learning it includes: We learn from hence that the Ly- 
dians and Carians were famous in the firſt times for their ſtaining 
in purple, and that the women excell'd in works of ivory: As alle 
that there were certain ornaments which only Kings and Princes 
were privileged to wear. But without having recourſe to antiqui 
ties to juſtify this particular, it may be alledg'd, that the fimile 
does not confift barely in the colours; it was but little to tell us 
that the bloed of Menelaus appearing on the whiteneſs of his skin 
vycd with the purple ivory; but this implies, that the honour 
ble wounds of a hero are the beautiful dreſs of war, and become 
him as much as the moſt gallant ornaments in which he takes the 
field, Virgil, tis true, has omitted the circumſtance in his imi 
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But in this he judges only for himfelf, and does not condemn Ham nisfort 

It was by no means proper, that his ivory ſhould have been a pic fingle 

of martial accoutrement, when he. apply'd it fo differeptly, tranf Next 

ferring it from the wounds of a hero to the bluthes* of the hdiouſy 

Gene... rc. C rus onl 

V. 177. As down thy ſnowy thigh.) Homer is very patticul - Gi 
t $ 


here, in giving the picture of the blood running ib a long 
2 trace, 
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With horrour ſeiz'd, the King of Men deſery'd 

The ſhaft infix'd, and ſaw the guſhing tide: 

Nor leſs the Spartan fear'd, before he found 

The ſhining barb appear above the wound. 

Then, with a ſigh that heav'd his manly breaſt, 

The royal brother thus his grief expreſt, 

And graſp'd his hand; while all the Greeks around 

(With anſwering ſighs return'd the plaintive ſound. 
O dear as life! did I tor this agree 

"WW The ſolemn truce, a fatal truce to thee! 


-—- = 


Wert 


trace, lower and lower, as will appear from the words them- 
ſelves, 5 | 


Toro To: Meveagce puilulyy alparr m t 
EvuPuteg, xvij n Y, 453 oQupt t ,s. 


The tranſlator has not thought fit to mention every one of theſe 
parts, firſt the thigh, then the leg, then the foot, which might 
be tedious in Engliſs: But the Author's deſign being only to image 
the ſtreaming of the blood, it ſeem'd equivalent to make it trickle 
thro' the length of an Alexandrian line. 

y. 186, O55 dear as life, &c.] This incident of the wound of 
Menelaus gives occaſion to Homer to draw a fine deſcription of 
fraternal love in Agamemnon. On the firſt fight of it, he is 
truck with amaze and confuſion, and new breaks out in ten- 
derneſs and grief, He firſt accuſes himſelf as the cauſe of this 
misfortune, by having conſented to expoſe his brother to the 
fingle combate, which had drawn on this fatal conſequences, 
Next he inveighs againſt the Trans in general for their 
fidiouſneſs, as not yet knowing that it was the act of Panda- 
rs only, He then comforts himſelf with the confidence that 
the Gods will revenge him upon Troy; but doubts by what 
hands this puniſhment may be inflicted, as fearing the _ 

0 


Wert thou expos'd to all the hoſtile train, 
To fight for Greece, and conquer, to be lain . 

2X 90 The race of Trojans in thy ruin join, 
And faith is ſcorn'd by all the perjur'd line. : 
Not thus our vows, confirm'd with wine and gore, 
Thoſe hands we plighted, and thoſe oaths we ſwore, 
Shall all be vain When heav'n's revenge 1s ſlow, 


bad * 
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195 Fove but prepares to ſtrike the fiercer blow. 
The day ſhall come, that great avenging day, 
Which 7roy's proud glories in the duſt ſhall lay, | 
When Prian's pow'rs and Priam's ſelf ſhall fall, 
And one prodigious ruin ſwallow all. f 

2001 ſee the God, already, from the pole 
Bare his red arm, and bid the thunder roll; 3 
I fee th' Eternal all his fury ſhed, 

And ſhake his Ægis o'er their guilty head. 
| Such mighty woes on perjur'd Princes wait; 
205 But thou, alas! deſerv'ſt a happier fate. 
Still muſt I mourn the period of thy days, 
_ only _—_— one: _ ſhare of 225 


nnn AaAMS.-£_ 


of Menelaus will force the Greeks to return with ſhame to their 
country. There is no contradiction in all this, but on the o- 


Agamemnon on the occaſicn, as they are very well 1 by 
1 nus. | 


Depriv' 
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Depriv'd of thee, the heartleſs Greeks no more 
Shall dream of conqueſts on the hoſtile ſhore ; 

roy ſeiz'd of Helen, and our glory loſt, 

Thy bones ſhall moulder on a foreign coaſt : 

While ſome proud Trojan thus inſulting cries, 

[And ſpurns the duſt where Menelaũs lies) 

Such are the trophies Greece from 1/ioz brings, 
© And ſuch the conqueſts of her King of Kings! 

© Lo his proud veſſels ſcatter'd o'er the main, 
And unreveng'd, his mighty brother ſlain.” 
0h! &er that dire diſgrace fhall blaſt my fame, 
Oerwhelm me, earth! and hide a monarch's ſhame. 
He ſaid: A leader's and a brother's fears 

Polleſs his ſoul, which thus the Spartan chears : 


y. 212. While ſome proud Trojan, &c.] Agamemnon here 
alls to mind how, upon the death of his brother, the inefſectual 
preparations and actions againſt Troy muſt become a deriſion to the 
world, This is in its own nature a very irritating ſentiment, tho? 
t were never ſo careleſly expreft ; but the Poet has found out a 
peculiar air of aggravation, in making him bring all the conſequen- 
(ts before his eyes, in a picture of their Trejan enemies gathering 
wund the tomb of the unhappy Mengſaus, elated with pride, in- 
ulting the dead, and throwing out diſdainful expreſſions and curſes 
wainſt him and his family. There is nothing which could more 
ffectually repreſent a ſtate of anguiſh, than the drawing ſuch an 
Image as this, which ſhews a man increafing his preſent unhappi- 
els by the proſpect of a future train of misfortunes. - 


Let 
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Let not thy words the warmth of Greece abate ; pier 
The feeble dart is guiltleſs of my fate: As 
Stiff with the rich embroider'd work around, 7 
225My vary'd belt repell'd the flying wound. wit 


230 Herald, be ſwift, and bid Machabn bring 


To whom the King. My brother and my friend, MW The 
Thus, always thus, may heav'n thy life defend ! And 
Now ſeek ſome ſkilful hand, whoſe pow'rful art 
May ſtanch th' effuſion, and extract the dart. 


His ſpeedy ſuccour to the Spartan King ; 

Pierc'd with a winged ſhaft (the deed of Troy) 

The Greciar's ſorrow and the Dardan's Joy. 
With haſty zeal the ſwift Ta/thybius flies; 


1 855 W. 
23 5 Thro' the thick files he darts his ſearching eyes, The « 
And finds Machaon, where ſublime he ſtands 3 
In arms encircled with his native bands. Once 
. | 
Then thus: Machaon, to the King repair, Nor þ 
: or 

His wounded brother claims thy timely care; Conf 
: U. 
V. 222. Let not thy wordt the warmth of Greece abate.] Ill 7. 25 
Agamemnon, Homer has ſhewn an example of a tender nature anq une 
fraternal affection, and now in Menelaus he gives us one of a gene nade by 
rous warlike patience and preſence of mind. He ſpeaks of his on V. 25 
caſe with no other regard, but as this accident of his wou ntion, 
may tend to the diſcouragement of the ſoldiers; and exhorts thut, in! 
General to beware of dejeCting their ſpirits from the proſecution u becon 
the war, Spondanuss thre hi 
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Pierc'd by ſome Lycian or Dardanian bow, 
A orief to us, a triumph to the foe. 

The heavy tidings griev'd the godlike man; 
Swift to his ſuccour thro' the ranks he ran: 
The dauntleſs King yet ſtanding firm he found, 
{And all the chiefs in deep concern around. 


Where to the ſteely point the reed was join'd, 
The ſhaft he drew, but left the head behind. 
Strait the broad belt with gay embroid'ry grac'd, 
He loos d; the corſlet from his breaſt unbrac'd; 
Then ſuck'd the blood, and ſov'reign balm infus'd, 
Which Chiron gave, and Aſculapius us'd. 
While round the Prince the Greeks employ their cars, 
The Trojans ruſh tumultuous to the war; 
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Once more they glitter in refulgent arms, 
once more the fields are fill'd with dire alarms. 
Nor had you ſeen the King of Men appear 
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Confus'd, unactive, or ſurpriz'd with fear; 
But 


. 253. The Trojans ruſh tumultuous to the war.J They ad- 
Wnced to the enemy in the belief that the ſhot of Pandarus was 
made by order of the Generals. Dacier. | 

dung v. 256. Nor had you ſeen. } The Poet here changes his nar- 
u0rition, and turns himſelf to the reader in an Apoſtropbe. Longi- 
tha, in his 224 chapter, commends this figure, as cauſing a reader 
n 08% become a ſpectator, and keeping his mind fixed upon the action 
thre him. The Apoſtrophe (ſays he) renders us more awvaken'd, 


rc'c mors 
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But fond of glory, with ſevere delight, a N 
His beating boſom claim'd the riſing fight. a 
260 No longer with his warlike ſteeds he ſtay d, Yo 
Or preſ#'d the car with polifh'd braſs inlay'd: - 
But left Furymedon the reins to guide; 0 Ti 
The fiery courſers ſnorted at his ſide. Wh 

On foot thro? all the martial ranks he moves, Her 
265 And theſe encourages; and thoſe reproves. And 
| | Brave 7 

Or t 

Shar 


he finds talking to his ſoldiers as he marſhal'd them; here he 


more attentive, and more full of the thing deſerib'd. Madam Da- 
cier will have it, that it is the Muſe who addreſſes herſelf to the M Borr 
Poet in the ſecond perſon: Tis no great matter which, fince it 
has equally its effect either way, yr, Wh; 
V. 264. Thro' all the martial ranks be moves, &c.] In the fol- 

lowing review of the army, which takes up a great part of this 
book, we ſee all the ſpirit, art, and induſtry of a compleat Gene- 
ral; together with the proper characters of thoſe leaders whom 
he ineites. Ag amemnon conſiders at this ſudden exigence, that he 
ſhould firſt' addreſs himſelf to all in general; he divides his diſ- 
courſe to the brave and the fearful, ufing arguments which ariſe 
from confidence or deſpair, paſſions which act upon us moſt for- 
cibly : To the brave, he urges their ſecure hopes of conqueſt, fince 
the Gods muſt puniſh perjury; to the timorous, their inevitable 
deſtruction, if the enemy ſhould burn their ſhips. After this he 
flies from rank to rank, applying himſelf to each ally with parti- 
cular artifice: He careſſes [domeneus as an old friend, who had 
promiſed not to forſake him; and meets with an anſwer in that 
hero's true character, ſhort, honeſt, hearty, and ſoldier-like. He 
Praiſes the Ajares as warriours whoſe examples fired the army; 
and is received by them without any reply, as they were men 
who did not profeſs ſpeaking. He paſſes next to Neftor, whom 


was not to part without a complement on both ſides; he wiſhes 
him the ſtrength he had once in his youth, and is anſwer'd 


with an account of ſomething which the old hero had don 
- in 


Ve 


Brave men! he cries (to ſuch who boldly dare 

Urge their ſwift ſteeds to face the coming war) 

Your ancient valour on the foes approve ; 

Jove is with Greece, and let us truſt in Fove. 

0Tis not for us, but guilty Troy to dread, 

Whoſe crimes fit heavy on her perjur'd head ; 

Her ſons and matrons Greece ſhall lead in chains, 

And her dead warriours ſtrow the mournful plains, 
Thus with new ardour he the brave inſpires ; 


5Or thus the fearful with reproaches fires. 


Shame to your country, ſcandal of your kind! 
Born to the fate ye well deſerve to find! 
Why ſtand ye gazing round the dreadful plain, 
Prepar'd for flight, but doom'd to fly in vain ? 


in his former days. From hence he goes to the froops which 
lay fartheſt from the place of action; where he finds Meneftheus 
and Ulyſſes, not entirely unprepar'd, nor yet in motion, as being 
ignorant of what had happen'd. He reproves Ulyſſes for this, 
with words agreeable to the hurry he is in, and receives an 
anſwer which ſuits not ill with the twofold character of a wiſe 
and a valiant man: Hereupon Agamemnon appears preſent to him- 
ſelf, and excuſes his haſty expreſſions. The next he meets is 
Diomed, whom he alſo rebukes for backwardneſs, but after an- 
other manner, by ſetting before him the example of his father, 
Thus is Agamemnon introduced, praiſing, terrifying, exhorting, 
blaming, excuſing himſelf, and again relapſing into reproofs ; a 
lively picture of a great mind in the higheſt emotion. And at 
the ſame time the variety is ſo kept up, with a regard to the dif- 
ferent characters of the leaders, that our thoughts are not tired 
with running along with him over all his army. o 
on- 
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2$oConfus'd and panting, thus, the hunted deer 
Falls as he flies, a victim to his fear. 
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Tho 
Unn 


Still muſt ye wait the foes, and till retire, be " 
Till yon' tall veſſels blaze with Trejan fire? _ 

Or truſt ye, Fowve a valiant foe ſhall chace, m 
285 To fave a trembling, heartleſs, daſtard race? 9 
This ſaid, he ſtalk'd with ample ſtrides along, Thy « 

To Crete's brave monarch and his martial throng ; Rat le 
High at their head he ſaw the chief appear, ; Tom; 
And bold Meriones excite the rear. he &, 
290At this the King his gen'rous joy expreſt, had 
And claſp'd the warriour to his armed breaſt. Cha 
Divine 1domeneus! what thanks we owe rd ne 

To worth like thine ? what praiſe ſhall we beſtow ? In one! 

To thee the foremoſt honours are decreed, A clout 
295 Firſt in the fight, and ev'ry graceful deed. hus fr 
For this, in banquets, when the gen'rous bowls | fwair 
Reſtore our blood, and raiſe the warriours ſouls, low fre 
Tho! read i 
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v. 296. For this, in banquets. ] The ancients uſually in their 
feaſts divided to the gueſts by equal portions, except when 


they took ſome particular occaſion to ſhew diſtinction, and Wine of t. 


give the preference to any one perſon. It was then look d Wien by 
upon as the higheſt mark of honour to be allotted the beſt 
portion of meat and wine, and to be allowed an exemption 
from the laws of the feaſt, in drinking wine unmingled and 


without ſtint. - This cuſtom was much more ancient than the 
time 


Ind be ſe: 
as five F 
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Tho' all the reſt with ated rules we bound, 1 | 
Unmix'd, unmeaſur'd are thy goblets crown'd. 1 


, A — — — * 


Be ſtill thy ſelf; in arms a mighty name; 
Maintain thy honours, and enlarge thy fame. 

To whom the Cretan thus his ſpeech addreſt; 
gecure of me, O King! exhort the reſt: 1 
fd to thy ſide, in ev'ry toil I ſhare, | ö 
Thy firm aſſociate in the day of war. | 
But let the ſignal be this moment giv'n ; 
To mix in fight is all I aſk of heav'n. 
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he field ſhall prove how perjuries ſucceed, 
ind chains or death avenge their impious deed. 


Charm'd with this heat, the King his courſe purſues, 
rd next the troops of either 4jax views: 


none firm orb the bands were rang'd around, 

cloud of heroes blacken'd all the ground. 

bus from the lofty promontory's brow 

ſwain ſurveys the gath'ring ftorm below; | 
low from the main the heavy vapours riſe, | 


pread in dim ſtreams, and fail along the ſkies, 


ne of the Trojan war, and we find it practiſed in the banquet 
nen by Zoſepb to his brethren in ZZgypt, Gen. 43. V. ult. 


oft “ be ſen: meſſes to them from before him, but Benjamin's meſs 

* ar five times ſo much as any of theirs. Dacier. | 
n | 
he : 


Till 
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"Till black as night the ſwelling tempeſt ſhows, 
The cloud condenſing as the Weſt-wind blows : 
320He dreads th' impending ſtorm, and drives his flock 

To the cloſe covert of an arching rock. 
Such, and ſo thick, th' embattePd ſquadrons ſtood, 
With ſpears erect, a moving iron wood; 
A ſhady light was ſhot from glimm'ring ſhields, 
325And their brown arms obſcur'd the duſky fields. 
O heroes! worthy ſuch a dauntleſs train, 
Whoſe godlike virtue we but urge in vain, 
(Exclaim'd the King) who raiſe your eager bands 
With great examples, more than loud commands. 
330Ah would the Gods but breathe in all the reſt 
Such ſouls as burn in your exalted breaſt ! 
Soon ſhould our arms with juſt ſucceſs be crown'd, 
And Troy's proud walls lie ſmoaking on the ground. 
Then to the next the Gen'ral bends his courſe ; 
335(His heart exults, and glories in his force) 
There rev'rend Neftor ranks his Pylian bands, 
And with inſpiring eloquence commands; 


Wi 


v. 336. There rev' rend Neſtor ranks his Pylian bands.) Tl 

is the Prince whom Homer chiefly celebrates for martial dil 
pline; of the reſt he is content to ſay they were valiant, 4 
ready to fight: The years, long obſervation and experience 
Nefter, render'd him the fitteſt perſon to be diftinguiſh'd on Ul Tag;e 
accoul of Ei, 
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With ſtricteſt order ſets his train in arms, 
The chiefs adviſes, and the ſoldiers warms, 
dlaſftor, Chromius, Hemon round him wait, 

Bias the good, and Pelagon the great. | 

The horſe and chariots to the front aſſign d. 

The foot (the ſtrength of war) he rang'd behind 3 
The middle ſpace ſuſpected troops ſupply, 
fInclos'd by both, nor left the pow'r to fly: 

He 


account, The diſpofition of his troops in this place (together with 

what he is made to ſay, that their forefathers uſed the ſame me- 

thod) may be a proof that the art of war was well known in Greece 

before the time of Homer, Nor indeed can it be imagined otherwiſe, 

in an age when all the world made their acquiſitions by force of 

arms only, What is moſt to be wonder'd at, is, that they had not 

the uſe of cawalry, all men engaging either on foot, or from chariots 

la particular neceſſary to be known by every reader of Homer's bat- 

tels.) In theſe chariots there were always two perſons, one of 

whom only fought, the other was wholly employ'd in managing 

orſes. Madam Dacter, in her excellent preface to Homer 

of opinion, that there were no horſemen till near the time of 

Saul, threeſcore years after the ſiege of Trey; fo that altho' Ca- 

valry were in uſe in Homer's days, yet he thought himſelf obliged 

to regard the cuſtoms of the age of which he writ, rather than 

thoſe of his own. 

Y. 344. The middle ſpace fuſte Fed troops ſupply.] This artifice 

V1 of placing thoſe men whoſe behaviour was moſt to be doubted, 
in the middle, (fo as to put them under a neceſſity of engaging | 

even againſt their inclinations) was followed by Hannibal in 
I the battel of Zama; as is obſerved and praiſed by Polybius, who © 
quotes this verſe on that occaſion, in acknowlfdgment of 
Homer's ſkill in military diſcipline, That our Author was the 
firſt maſter of that art in Greece, is the opinion of Ælian, 

n ON Tafic. c. 1. Frontinus gives us another example of Pyrrbus King 
cu of Epirus's following this inſtruction of Homer. Vide Stratag. | 

YOL, J. P 29. 
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tomed maſter, ſhould be ungovernable, and bring them into danger 
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He gives command to curb the fiery ſteed, 


Nor cauſe confuſion, nor the ranks exceed; 
Before the reſt let none too raſnly ride; 
No ſtrength nor ſkill, but juſt in time, be try d: 


350 The charge once made, no warriour turn the rein, 


But fight, or fall; a firm, embody'd train. 
He whom the fortune of the field ſhall caſt 
From forth his chariot, mount the next in haſte ; 
Nor 


lib. 2. c. 3. So Ammianus Marcellinus, I. 14. Imperator cater- 
vis peditum infirmis, medium inter aries ſpacium, ſecundim Homeri- 


cam diſpofitionem, pręſtituit. 


7. 352. He whom the fortune of the field ſhall caft 
From forth his chariot, mount the next &c.] 
The words in the original are capable of four different ſignifications, 
as Euftathius obſerves. The firſt is, that whoever in fighting upon 
his chariot ſhall win a chariot from his enemy, he ſhal continue 
to fight, and not retire from the engagement to fecure his prize. 


The ſecond, that if any one be thrown out of his chariot, he who 


happens to be neareſt ſhall hold forth his javelin to help him up 
into his own. The third is directly the contrary to the laſt, that if 
any-one be caſt from his chariot, and would mountup into another 


man's, that other ſhall puſh him back with his javelin, and not 


admit him, for fear of interrupting the combate. The fourth is 
the ſenſe which is followed in the tranſlation, as ſeeming much the 
moſt natural, that every one ſhould be left to govern his own cha- 
riot, and the other who is admitted, fight only with the javelin. 
The reaſon of this advice appears by the ſpeech of Pandarus to 
Eneas in the next book: ueas having taken him up in his cha- 
riot to go againſt Diomed, complements him with the choice eit 
to fight, or to manage the reins, which was eſteem'd an offi 
honour. To this Pandarus anſwers, that it is more proper for 
LEneas to guide his own horſes; leſt they not feeling their accul- 


Upon 


B. 
Ne 
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Nor ſeek unpraRtis'd to direct the car, 

Content with jav'lins to provoke the war. 
Our great forefathers held this prudent courſe, 
Thus rul'd their ardour, thus preſerv'd their force, 
By laws like theſe immortal conqueſts made, 


And earth's proud tyrants low in aſhes laid. 

> So ſpoke the maſter of the martial art, 

And touch'd with tranſport great Atrides heart. 
Oh! hadſt thou ſtrength to match thy brave de ſi res, 
And nerves to ſecond what thy ſoul inſpires ! | 


— — 
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But waſting years that wither human race, 


— 


Exhauſt thy ſpirits, and thy arms unbrace. 


| 
| 


L | 
n Upon occaſion of the various and contrary ſignifications of which | 
e theſe words are ſaid to be capable, and which Eyflathius and ; 
s Dacier profeſs to admire as an excellence; Monſ. de la Morte, in 
0 his late diſcourſe upon Homer, very juſtly animadverts, that if 
p this be true, it is a grievous fault in Homer. For what can be 


more abſurd than to imagine, that the orders given in a battel 
ſhould be delivered in ſuch ambiguous terms, as to be capable of 
many meanings* Theſe double interpretations muſt proceed not 
from any deſign in the Author, but purely from the ignorance of 
the moderns in the Greek tongue: It being impoſſible for any one 
a- Wt poſleſs the dead languages to ſuch a degree, as to be certain of 
n. all the graces and negl:gences; or to know preciſely how far the 
to W licences and boldneſſes of expreſſion were happy, or forced. But 
a- WCriticks, to be thought learned, attribute to the Poet all the ran- 
zer dom ſenſes that amuſe them, and imagine they fee in a fingle 

word a whole heap of things, which no modern language can ex- 
preſs; ſo are oftentimes charmed with nothing but the confuſion _ 
al- Wet their own ideas, | 
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What once thou wert, oh ever might ſt thou be ! 
And age the lot of any chief but thee. 
Thus to th experienc'd Prince Atrides cry'd; 


He ſhook his hoary locks, and thus reply'd. 


3 7owWell might I wiſh, could mortal wiſh renew 


That ſtrength which once in boiling youth I knew; 
Such as I | Was, when Ereuthalion ſlain 
Beneath this arm fell proſtrate on the plain. 

But heav'n its gifts not all at once beſtows, 

375 Theſe years with wiſdom crowns, with action thoſe : 

The field of combate fits the young and bold, 

The ſolemn council beſt becomes the old: 
To you the glorious conflict I reſign, 
Let ſage advice, the palm of age, be mine. 


380 He ſaid. With joy the monarch march'd before, 


And found Mereftheus.on the duſty ſhore, 
With whom the firm Athenian Phalanx ſtands ; 
And next Uhyes, with his ſubje& bands. 
Remote their forces lay, nor knew ſo far 


385 The peace jnfring'd, nor heard the ſounds of war; 
The 


V. 384. Remote their forces lay.] This is a reaſon why the i 


troops of Ulyſſes and Meneftheus were not yet in motion. Tho 
Another may be added in reſpe& to the former, that it did not 
_ confift with the wiſdom of Ulyſſes to fall on with his * 
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The tumult late begun, they ſtood intent 

To watch the motion, dubious of th* event. 

The King, who ſaw their ſquadrons yet unmov'd,- 

With haſty ardour thus the chiefs reprov'd. 


o Can Peteus ſon forget a warriour's part, 


And fears Lues, ſkill'd in ev'ry art? 

Why ſtand you diſtant, and the reſt eæpect 
To mix in combate which your ſelves negle& # 
From you 'twas hop'd among the firſt to dare 


The ſhock of armies, and commence the war: 


For this your names are call'd, before the reſt, 
To ſhare the pleaſures of the genial feaſt :* 
And can you, chiefs! without a bluſh ſurvey 
Whole troops before you lab'ring in the fray ?* 


Say, is it thus thoſe honours: you requite ?* 


The firft in banquets, but -the-laſt in fight. 
Uly/es heard: The hero's warmth o'erſpread 

His cheek with bluſhes : and ſevere, he ſaid: 

Take back th' unjuſt reproach! Behold we ſtand 


d5Sheath'd in bright arms, and but expect command. 


'till he was well aſſured. Tho? courage be no inconſiderable part of 
_ his character, yet it is always join'd with great caution» Thus 


we ſee him ſoon after in the very heat of battel, when his friend- 
was juſt ſlain before his eyes, firſt looking carefully about him, be- 
fore he would throw his ſpear to revenge him. 


F 3 I. 
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If glorious deeds afford thy foul delight, zol 
Behold me plunging in the thickeſt fight. A 
Then give thy warriour-chief a warriour's due, A 
| Who dares to act whate'er thou dart to view. | | N 
| 410 struck with his gen*rous wrath, the King replies; U 


Oh great in action, and in council wiſe! 

With ours, thy care and ardour are the ſame, 

Nor need I to command, nor ought to blame. 

Sage as thou art, and learn'd in human kind, | 
415 Forgive the tranſport of a martial mind. 

Haſte to the fight, ſecure of juſt amends; 

The Gods that make, ſhall keep the worthy, friends. 

Fe ſaid, and paſs'd where great Tydides lay, 

His ſteeds and chariots wedy*d in firm array: 
420(The warlike Sthenelus attends his fide) 

To whom with ſtern reproach the monarch cry'd ; 

Oh ſon of Tydeus! (he, whoſe ſtrength could tame 

The bonnding Reed, in arms a mighty name) 

Can'ſt thou, remote, the mingling hoſts deſcry, 
425 With hands unactive, and a careleſs eye? 

Not thus thy Sire the fierce encounter fear'd ; 
Still firſt in front the matchleſs Prince appear'd : 
What glorious toils, what wonders they recite, 
Who view'd him lab'ring thro' the ranks of fight! 
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zol ſaw him once, when gath' ring martial pow'rs 
A peaceful gueft, he ſought Mycene*s tow'rs; 

Armies he afk*d, and armies had been giv'n, 
Not we deny'd, but Fove forbad from heay'n ; 
While dreadful comets glaring from afar 

35 Forewarn'd the horrours of the Theban war. 


Next, ſent by Greece from where Aſopus flows, 
A fearleſs envoy, he approach'd the foes ; 
Thebes hoſtile walls, unguarded and alone, 
Dauntleſs he enters, and demands the throne. 

40 The tyrant feaſting with his chiefs he found, 
And dar'd to combate all thoſe chiefs around; 
Dar'd and ſubdu'd, before their haughty lord; 
For Pallas ſtrung his arm, and edg'd his ſword. 
stung with the ſhame, within the winding way, 

To bar his paſſage fifty warriours lay; 

Two heroes led the ſecret ſquadron on, 

Meæon the fierce, and hardy Lycophon ; 


-” 


F. 470. F ſaw him once, when, &c,)J This long narration 
concerning the hiſtory of Yydeus, is not of the nature of thoſe 
which Homer has been blam'd with ſome colour of juſtice : It is not 
a cold ftory, but a warm reproof, while the particularizing the 
actions of the father is made the higheft incentive to the ſon} Ac- 
eordingly the air of this ſpeech ought to be inſpirited above the-com- 
mon narrative ſtyle. As for the ſtory itſelf, it is finely told by 
Starius in the ſecond book of the Tbebais. N 


#4 "Thoſe 
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Thoſe fifty ſlaughter'd in the gloomy vale, 
He ſpar'd but one to bear the dreadful tale. 


450 Such Tydeus was, and ſuch his martial fire; 


Gods! how the ſon degen'rates from the fire ? 

No words the Godlike Diomed return'd, 
But heard reſpectful, and in ſecret burn'd :. 
Not ſo fierce Capaneus undaunted ſon, 


455Stern as his fire, the boaſter thus begun.. 


What needs, O monarch „ this invidious praiſe, 
Our ſelves to leſſen, while our fires you raiſe? 
Dare to be juſt, Atrides] and confeſs 
Our valour equal, tho' our fury leſs. 


* 


V. 452 No words the godlike Diomed . ] © When Dia- 
e med is reproved by 1 he holds his peace in reſpect to 
56 his General; but St 
de inſolence. It is here worth obſerving in what manner Agamem- 
«© non be ha ves himſelf; he paſſes by Sthenelus without affording 


« any reply; whereas juſt before, when Ulyſſes teſtify d his re- 
ſentment, he immediately return'd him an anſwer. For as it 


« js a mean and ſervile thing, and unbecoming the majeſty of a 
«© Prince, to make apologies to every man in juſtification of what 
*© he has ſaid or done; fo to treat all men with equal neglect is 
© mere pride and exceſs of. folly. We alſo. ſee of Diomed; that 
6 tho” he refrains from ſpeaking in this place, when the time de- 


«© manded action; he afterwards expreſſes bimſelfin ſuch a manner, 


te as.ſhews him not to have been inſenſible of this unjuſt rebuke: 
(/in the ninth book) when he tells the King, he was the firſt 
«« who had dar'd to reproach him with want of courage. Plus 
tarch of reading the mon 7 EFT ins 


With 


enelus retorts upon him with boaſting and 


Boox IV. HOME R's ILTAD. 
ſo With fewer troops we ſtorm'd the Theban wall, 
And happier, ſaw the ſev'nfold city fall. 

In impious acts the guilty fathers dy'd; 

The ſons ſubdu'd, for heav'n was on their fide. 


Far more than heirs of all our parent's fame, 
{Our glories darken their diminiſh'd name. 
To him Tyd#aes thus. My friend forbear, 
Suppreſs thy paſſion; and the King revere: 
His high concern may well excuſe this rage, 
Whoſe cauſe we follow, and whoſe war we wage; 
oHis the firſt praiſe, were Ilion's tow'rs o'erthrown, 
And, if we fail, the chief difgrace his own. 
Let him the Greeks to hardy toils excite; 
Tis ours to labour in the glorious fight. | 
He ſpoke, and ardent, on the trembling ground : 


Sprung from his car; his ringing arms reſound. 
Dire was the clang, and dreadful from afar, 
Of arm'd Tydides ruſhing. to the war. 


v. 460. We florm'd the Theban wall.] The firſt Theban war, 
af which Agamemnon ſpoke in cop: proceding lines, was ſeven and: 
twenty years before the war of Troy. Sthenelus here ſpeaks of 
the ſecond Theban war, which happen'd ten years after the firſt? 
when the ſons of the ſeven captains conquer'd the city, before - 
which their fathers were deſtroyed. Tydeus expired gnawing the 
head of his enemy, and Capaneus was thunder-firuck while he 
vlaſphemed Jupiter, Vid. Stat, Tbebaid. | 
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As when the winds, aſcending by degrees, 
Firſt move the whitening ſurface of the ſeas, 
The 


v. 478. As when the winds.) Madam Dacier thinks it may 
ſeem ſomething odd, that an army going to conquer ſhould be 
compared to the waves going to break themſelves againſt the ſhore ; 
and would ſolve the appearing abſurdity by imagining the Poet 
laid not the ftreſs fo much upon this circumſtance, as upon the 
ſame waves aſſaulting a rock, lifting themſelves over its head, 
and covering it with foam as the trophy of their victory, (as ſhe 
exprefſ''s it .) But to this it may be anfwer d, That neither 
did the Greeks get the better in this battel, nor will a compari- 
ſon be allow'd entitely beautiful, which inſtead of illuſtrating its 
ſubject, ſtands itſelf in need of ſo much illuſtration and refine- 
ment, to be brought to agree with it. The pafſage naturally 
bears a ſenſe: As when, upon ,the riſing of tbe wird, the 
waves roll after one another to the ſpore; at firft there is a diſ- 
tant motion in the ſea; then they approach to break with noiſe on 


the frand, and Jafily riſe ſtwelling over the rocks, and teſi their 
foam above their 'beads « $6 the Greeks, at f, marched in or- 


der one after anot ber . to the fight. Where the Poet 
breaks off from proſecuting the compatiſon, and by a prolepffs, 
jeaves the reader to carry it on, and image to himſelf the fu- 
ture tumult, rage, and force of the battel, in oppoſition to t hat 
filence in which he deſcribes the troaps at preſent, in the lines 
mmediately enſuing. What confirms this expoſition is, that 
Virgil has made uſe of the ſimile in the ſame ſenſe in the ſe- 
venth ned. N | | 


Flufus uti primo cæpit cùm albeſcere vento, 
Paulatim ſeſe tollit mare, & altias undas 
Erigit; inde imo conſurgit ad ætbera funds. 


5. 458, As when the winds, &c.] This is the firſt batte! 
in Homer, and it is worthy obfervation with what grandeur it is 
deſer bed, and raiſed by one circumftance above another, *till 
all is involved i horrour and tumuft: The foregoing fimile 
of the winds, riſing by degrees into a general tempeſt, is an 


image of the progreſs of his own ſpirit in this deſcriptions 


We ſee firſt an innumerable army moving in order, and are 
amus'd with the pomp and ſilence; then waken'd with he 
Ole 

1 
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30 The billows float in order to the ſhore, 

The wave behind rolls on the wave before ; 
Till, with the growing ſtorm, the deeps ariſe, 
Foam o'er the rocks, and thunder to the ſkies. 
80 to the fight the thick Battalions throng, 

dy Shields urg'd on ſhields, and men drove men along. 
Sedate and filent move the num'rous bands; 

No ſound, no whiſper but the Chief's commands, 
Thoſe only heard; with awe the reſt obey, 
As if ſome God had ſnatch'd their voice away. 

90 Not ſo the Trojans; from their hoſt aſcends 
A gen' ral ſhout that all the region rends. 

As when the fleecy flocks unnumber'd ſtand 
In wealthy folds, and wait the milker's hand, 
The hollow vales inceſſant bleating fills, 

495 The lambs reply from all the neighb'ring hills: 
Such clamours roſe from various nations round, 
Mix'd was the murmur, and confus'd the ſound. 
Each hoſt now joins, and each a God inſpires, 
Theſe Mars incites, and thoſe Minerwa fires. 
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noiſe and clamour next they j join; the adverſe Gods are let down 
among them j the-imagibary perſons of. Terror, Flizbt, Diſcord, 
ſucceed to reinforce them; then all is undiſtinguiſh'd fury, and a 
confefion of Horrours, only that at different openings we beho d the 
diſtinct deaths nr and then are —— in the 
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50 Pale Flight around, and dreadful Terrbur reign ; : W 


And Diſcord raging bathes the purple plain: ohe 
Difeord ! dire ſiſter of the ſlaught' ring pow'r,,, Tl 
Small at her birth, but riſing ev'ry hour, Th 


While 


v. 502. Diſcord, dire ffler, xc. ] This is the paſſage fo highly and 
extoll'd by Longinus, as one of the moſt ſignal inſt ances of the noble 
| ſublimity of this author: where it is ſaid, that the image here the: 

drawn of Diſcord, whoſe head touch'd tb beawens, and whoſe feet 

. were onearth, may as juſtly be apply'd to the vaſt reach and eleva- 
tion of the genius of Homer. But Monf. Boileau informs us, that capi 


— 


neither the quotation nor theſe words were in the original of Lon- tatu 
ginus, but partly inſerted by Gabriel de Petra. However the beſt capi 


encomium is, that Virgil has taken it word for word, and apply d culu 
it to the perſon of Fame, - : 7-4 


| E | The 
it Parva metu primd,” mox ſeſe attollit in auras, a 
| Ingrediturque ſolo, & caput inter nubila condit. ore 


_ Ariftides had formerly blam'd Hemer for admitting Diſcord into 4p" 
= heaven, and Scaliger takes up the criticiſm to throw him below 
Virgil. Fame (he fays) is properly feign'd to hide her head in * 
the clouds, becauſe the grounds and authors of rumours are com- 


monly unknown. As if the ſame might not be al ledg'd for Homer, * W 
fince the groundy and-authers of Niſcord are often no leſs ſecret. det 


iſ | | Macrobius has put this among the paſſages where he thinks Virgil 
1 has fallen ſhort in his imitation of Homer, and brings theſe reaſons of L 
= for his opinion: Homer repreſents Diſcord to riſe from ſmall begin- 


1 nings, and afterwards in her encreaſe to reach the heavens; Virgil 9 
| has ſaid this of Fame, but not with equal propriety ; for the ſub- ah 
1 jects are very different: Diſcord, tho' it reaches to war and * . 


il devaſtation, is till Diſcord z nor ceaſes to be what it was at 
| firſt: ' Bat Fame, when it grows to be univerſal; is Fame no flew 
1 longer, but becomes knowledge and ; certainty ; / | for who 
ii calls any thing Fame, which is known from earth to heaven? 
i Nor has Virgil equall'd the ftrength of Homer's . hyperbole, reac) 
1 For one ſpeaks of. heaven, the other. only of the clouds. : Ma- 
= : crob. Sat, J. 5. c. 13. Scaliger is very angry En” 


2 


— 
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While ſcarce the ſkies her horrid head can bound, 


xShe ſtalks on earth, and ſhakes the world around; 


The nations bleed, where-c'er her ſteps ſhe turns, 
The groan ſtill deepens, and the combate burns, 


and by miftake blames Gellius for it, in whom there is no ſuck 
thing. His words are ſo inſolently dogmatical, that barely to quote 
them is to anſwer them, and the only anſwer which ſuch a ſpirit 
of criticiſm deſerves. Clamant qudd Maro de Fama dixit eam inter 
nubila caput condere, cùm tamen Homerus unde ipſe accepit, in cælo 
caput Eridis conſtituit. Fam tibi pro me reſpondeo. Non ſum imi- 
tatus, nolo imitari : non placet, non eſt verum, Contentionem ponere 
caput in cœlo. Ridiculum e, fatuum eft, Homericum eft, Græ- 
culum efl, Poet. J. 5. c. 3 7 3 

This fine verſe was alſo criticis'd by Monſ. Perault, who ae- 
cuſes it as a forc*d and extravagant Hyperbole. M. Boileau anſwers, 
That hyperboles as ſtrong are daily uſed even in common diſcourſe, 
and that nothing is in effe more ſtrictly true than that Diſcord 
reigns over all the earth; and in heaven itſelf ; that is to ſay, a- 
mong the Gods of Homer, It is not (continues this excellent cri- 
tick) the deſcription of a giant, as this cenſor would pretend, but 
a juſt allegory ; and as he makes Diſcord an allegorical perſon, 
ſhe may be of what ſize he pleaſes without ſhocking us; fince it 
is what we regard only as an idea and creature of the fancy, and 
not as a material ſubſtance that has any being in nature. The ex- 
preflion in the Pſalms, that the impious man is lifted up as a cedar 
of Libanus, does by no means imply that the impious man was a 
giant as tall as a cedar. Thus far Boileau; and upon the whole 
we may obſerve, that it ſeems not only the fate of great genius's 
to have met with the moſt malignant criticks, but of the fineſt 
and nobleſt paſſages-in them to have been particularly pitch'd upon 
for impertinent criticiſms. Theſe are the divine boldneſſes, which 
in their very nature provoke ignorance and ſhort- ſightedneſs to 
fiew themſelves ; and which whoever is capable of attaining, muſt 
alſo certainly know, that they will be attack'd by ſuch, as cannot 
reach them, . 3 | 


Now. 
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Now ſhield with ſhield, with helmet helmet clos'd, 
To armour armour, lance to lance oppos'd, 
510 Hoſt againſt hoſt with ſhadowy ſquadrons drew, 
The ſounding darts in iron tempeſts flew, 
- Victors and vanquiſh'd join promiſcuous cries, 


And ſhrilling ſhouts and dying groans ariſe ; T 
With ſtreaming blood the ſhipp'ry fields are dy'd, 


| A 
515 And ſlaughter'd heroes ſwell the dreadful tide. R 
As torrents roll, increas'd by num'rous rills, 1 s 
With rage impetuous down their echoing hills; 
| | A 


V. $08. N:w ſbield with ſbieſd, &c.] The verſes which fol- 
low in the original are perhaps excell'd by none in Homer; and that 
he had himſelf a particular fondn« fs for them, may be imag ned 

2 from his inſerting them again in the ſame words in the eighth book. 
They are very happily imitated by Statius, lib. 7. 


Jan clypeus clypets, umbone repellitur umboa, 
ne minaæ enfis, pede pes, & cuſpide cuſpis, &e. 
5. 516. A. torrents roll.] This compariſon of rivers meeting 
and roaring, with two arraics mingling in battel, is an image of 
that nobleneſs, which (to ay no more) was worthy the invention 


of Homer, and the imitatica of Virgil. 


Aut ubi decurſu rapido de montibas ultis, © 

Dant ſonitum T amnes, & in zquora currunt, 

Qui ſeue ſuum prpulatus iter; Stupet inſcius alto 
Accipiens ſonitum ſaxi de wertice p for. 


The word pepsa:us here has a beauty which one muſt be in- 15 
Enftbl. not to obſer ve. Scaliger pre fers Virgil's, and DMacrobius the 


Homer's, without any reaſons on either fide, but « nly one critick's MI. = 
-Poſitive word againſt another's, The reader ay judge between Rue 
| 

; Zlor 


Ruſh 


g 
if 


to” 


35 Admits the lance: He falls, and ſpurns the field; 
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Ruſh to the vales, and pour'd along the plain, 
Roar thro” a thouſand chanels to the main; 
20 The diſtant ſhepherd trembling hears the ſound-: 
So mix both hoſts, and ſo their cries rebound. 
The bold Antilochus the ſlaughter led, 
The firſt who trook a valiant Trojan dead: 
At great Echepolus the lance arrives, 

5 Raz' d his high creſt, and thro his helmet drives; 
Warm'd in the brain the brazen weapon lies, 
And ſhades eternal ſettle o'er his eyes. 

So finks a tow'r, that long aſſaults had ſtooc 
Of force and fire; its walls beſmear'd with blood. 


:oHim, the bold * Leader of th” Abantian throng T. 2 


Seiz'd to deſpoil, and dragg'd the corps along: —_— 


But while he ſtrove to tug th' inſerted dart, 
Agens jav'lin reach'd the hero's heart. 
His flank, unguarded by his ample ſhield, 


The nerves unbrac'd ſupport his limbs no moxe ; 
The ſoul comes floating in a tide of gore. 


#. 522, The bold Antilochus. } Antilocbus the fon of Neſtor is 

the firſt who begins the engagement. It ſeems as if the old hero 

having done the greateſt ſervice he was capable of at his years, in 

diſpoſing the troops in the beſt order (as we have ſeen before) had 

taken care to ſet his ſon at the head of them, to give him the 
glory of beginning the batteh, | 


7 yojans 
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Trojans and Greeks now gather round the lain; 


oShe 
The war renews, the warriours bleed again; He 
540 As o'er their prey rapacious wolves engage, 90 
Man dies on man, and all is blood and rage. Na 
In blooming youth fair SE“, fell, (Fe 
Sent by great 4zax to the ſimdes of hell: To 
Fair Simoiſius, whom his mother bore 
545 Amid the flocks on ſilver Simois ſnore: | 
The Nymph deſcending from the hills of Ide, ly 
To ſeek her parents on his flow'ry fide, tot] 
Brought forth the babe, their common care and joy, 
And thence from Simais nam'd the lovely boy. 

: . 540. As er their prey rapacious wolves engage. ] This fhort: 
compariſon in the Greek conſiſts only of two words, Auro! we, Mr, 
which Scaliger obſerves upon as too abrupt. But may it not be cours 
anſwer'd that ſuch a place as this, where all things are in confu- tend: 
fion, ſeems not to admit of any ſimile, except of one which imo 
ſcarce exceeds a metaphor in length? When two heroes are en- ſtrait 
gaged, there is a plain-view to be given us of their actions, and lar v 
there a long ſimile may be of uſe, to raiſe and enliven them by of hi 


perallel circumſtances; but when the troops fall in promiſcuouſly he v 
upon one another, the confuſion excludes diſtifi& or particular 
images; and conſequently compariſons of any-length would be leſs 
natural. : 

V. 542. In blooming youth fair Simoi fus fell.] This Prince . 
receiv'd his name from the river Si mois, on whoſe banks he was 4 
born. It was the cuftom of the eaſtern people to give names to by lit 
their children deriv'd from the moſt remarkable accidents of their 
birth. The holy ſcripture is full of examples of this kind. It is ofa. 
alfo uſual in the Old Teſtament to compare Princes to trees, ce- 
dars, c. as Simoiſius is here reſembled to a pophar, Dacier. mats 


Short 
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ſoshort was his date! by dreadful 4jax ſlain 

He falls, and renders all their cares in vain ! 

80 falls a poplar, that in watry ground 

Rais'd high. the head, with ſtately branches crown'd, 
(Feld by ſome artiſt with his ſhining ſteel, 

To ſhape the circle of the bending wheel) 


ly. 552. So folb. oplar.] Euftathius in Macrobius prefers 
to this ſimile that of Virgil in the ſecond Æneid. 


Ac veluti in ſummis antiguam montibus ornum, 
Cam ferro acciſam — bi pennibus inſtant 
Eruere agricelæ certatim; illa uſque minatur, 
Et tremefacta comam concuſſo vert ice nutat; 
Vulneribus donec paulatim evict᷑a ſupremim. 
Congemuit, traxitque jugis avulſa ruinam. 


Mr. Hobbes, in the preface to his tranſlation of Homer, has dif- 


cours'd upon this —— :judiciouſly; Homer (ſays he) in- 
an to ſhew how comely the body of 


tended no more in this place t 
Simoi ius appear d as he lay dead upon the bank of Scamander, 
ſtrait and tall, with a fair head of hair, like a ſtrait and high pop- 
lar with the boughs ſtill on; and not at all to deſcribe the manner 
of his falling, which (when a man is wounded thro? the breaſt as 
he was with a ſpear) is always ſudden. Virgil's is the deſcription 
of a great tree falling when many. men together hew it down 
He meant to compare the manner how Troy after many battels, and 
after the loſs of many cities, conquer'd by the many nations under 
Aamemnon in a long war, was thereby weaken' d, and at laſt over- 
thrown, with a great tree hewn round about, and then falling 
by little and little leiſurely. So that neither theſe two deſcriptions, 
nor the two compariſons, can be compared together. The image 
of a man lying on the ground is one thing; the image of falling 
(eſpecially of a kingdom) is another. This therefore gives no ad - 
vantage to Virgil over Homer, Thus Mr. Hobbes, 


—ũ ꝑ j — ed 


Cut 


565 He drops the corps of Sinoiſfius lain, 
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Cut down it lies, tall, ſmooth, and largely ſpread, 
With all its beauteous honours on its head; 
There left a ſubject to the wind and rain, 
And ſcorch'd by ſuns, it withers on the plain. 
560 Thus pierc'd by Ajax, Simoiſius lies 
| Stretch'd on the ſhore, and thus neglected dies. 
At Ajax, Antiphus his jav'lin threw ; 
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The pointed lance with erring fury flew, 
And: Lens, lov'd by wite LA, flew.” 


And finks a breathleſs careaſ on the plain. 
This ſaw Uly/zs, and with grief enrag d 
Strode where the foremoſt of the foes engag d 
Arm'd with his ſpear, he meditates the wound, 
370 ln at to throw 3; but cautious, lock look'd around. 
Struels at his fight the Trojans backward drew, 


And trembling heard the jaw lin as it flv). 7. 
A Chief ſtood nigh who from Acydos came, | — 
Old Priam's fon, Democoin was his name; 3. cour 
575 The weapon center*d cloſe above his ear, — 
Cold thro” his temples glides the whizzing ſpear; ol 
With piercing ſhrieks the youth reſigns his breath, — 
Hi eye- balls darken with the ſhades of death; | — 


Pond rous 


i 
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Pond'rous he falls; his clanging arms reſound ; 
And his broad buckler rings againſt the ground. 
Seiz d with affright the boldeſt foes appear; 
Ev'n godlike Hector ſeems himſelf to fear; 
Slow he gave way, the reſt tumultuous fled ; 
The Greeks with ſhouts preſs on, and ſpoil the dead, 
But Phabus now from Ilion's tow'ring height 
Shines forth reveal'd, and animates the fight. 
Trojans be bold, and force with force oppoſe ; 
Your foaming ſteeds urge headlong on the foes [ 
Nor are their bodies rocks, nor ribb'd with ſteel z 
Your weapons enter, and your ſtrokes they feel. 
Have ye forgot what ſeem'd your dread before E 
The great, the fierce Achilles fights no more. 


. 535. But Phebus now, ] Homer here introduces Apollo om 
the fide of the Trojans: He had given them the aſſiſtance of 
Mars at the beginning of this battel; but Mars (which fignifies 
courage without conduct) proving too weak to refift Minerva (or 
courage with conduct) which the Poet repreſents as conſtantly 
aiding his Greets; they want ſome prudent management to rally 
them again: He therefore brings in a Wiſdom to aſſiſt Mars, un- 
der the appearance of Apollo, 

F. 592. Achilles fights no more.] Homer from time to time 
puts his readers in mind of Achilles, during his abſence from the 
war; and finds occafions of celebrating his valour with the higheſt 
praiſes. There cannot be a greater encomium than this, where . 
polio himſelf tells the Trans they have nothing to fear, ſince A. 
cbilles fights no longer againſt them. Dacier. 75 


Apollo 


— " — 
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Apollo thus from Hias lofty tow'rs 
Array'd in terrours, rouz d the Trojan pow'rs: 


595 While War's fierce Goddeſs fires the Grecian foe, | 


And ſhouts and thunders in the fields below. 
Then great Diores fell, by doom divine, 
In vain his valour, and illuſtrious line. 
A broken rock the force of Pirus threw, 
6 oO Who from cold Anus led the Thracian crew) 
Full on his ankle dropt the pond'rous ſtone, 


Burſt the ſtrong nerves, and craſh'd the ſolid bone: 


Supine he tumbles on the crimſon'd ſands, 
Before his helpleſs friends, and native bands, 
605 And ſpreads for aid his unavailing hands. 

The foe ruſh'd furious as he pants for breath, 

And thro” his navel drove the pointed death :- 

His guſhing entrails ſmoak d upon the ground, 

And the warm life came iſſuing from the wound. 
6 10. His lance bold Thoas at the conqu ror ſent, 

| Deep. in his. breaſt above the pap it went, 

Amid the lungs was fix d the winged wood, 

And quiv'ring in his heaving boſom ſtood: 

Till from the dying chief, approaching near, 
615 Th Etolian warriour tugg d his weighty ſpear : - 
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Then ſudden wav d his flaming faulchion round, 

And gaſt'd his belly with a ghaſtly wound, 

The corps now breathleſs on the bloody plain, 

To ſpoil his arms the victor ſtrove in vain ; 

oThe Thracian bands againſt the victor preſt; 


A grove of lances glitter'd at his breaſt. 
Stern Thoas, glaring with revengeful eyes, 
In ſullen fury ſlowly quits the prize. 
Thus fell two Heroes; one the pride of Thrace, 
And one the Leader of th' Epeian race; 
Death's ſable ſhade at once o'ercaſt their eyes T 
In duſt the vanquiſh'd, and the victor lies. 
With copious ſlaughter all the fields are red, 
And heap'd with growing mountains of the dead. 
o Had ſome brave Chief this martial ſcene beheld, 
By Pallas guarded thro the dreadful field, 
| Might 


y. 630. Had ſore brave chief.] The turning off in this place 
from the . field, to repreſent to us a man with ſe- 
curity and calmneſs walking thro' it, without being able to repre- 
hend any thing in the whole action; this is not only a fine praiſe 
of the battel, but as it were a breathing-place to the poetical ſpirit 
of the author, after having rapidly run along with the heat of the 
engagement : He ſeems like one who having got over a part of his 
Journey, ſtops upon an eminence to look back upon the ſpace he 
5 paſs'd, and concludes the book with an agreeable pauſe or 

reſpite. | 
The reader will excuſe our taking notice of ſuch a trifle, as 
that it was an old ſuperſtitition, that this fourth book 22 
iads 
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. Might darts be bid to turn their points away, 


And ſwords around him innocently play, 
The war's whole art with wonder had he ſeen, 
635And counted Heroes where he counted Men. 
So fought each hoſt, with thirſt of glory fir d, 
= And crouds on crouds triumphantly expir'd. 


WT” ( ONT 
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Tliads being laid ynder the head, was a cure for the Quartan A- 
gue, Serenus Sammonicus, a celebrated phyſician in the time of 
4 the younger Gordian, and preceptor to that Emperor, has gravely 
= preſcrib'd it among other regeipts in his medicinal precepts, 
| Prac. 50. : ; 


Maæoniæ Iliados quartum ſuppone timenti. 


8 I believe it will be found a true obſervation, that there never was 
= any thing ſo abſurd or ' ridiculous, but has at one time or other 
th been written even by ſome author of reputation: A reflection it 
may not be improper for writers to make, as being at once ſome 
mortification to their vanity, and ſome comfort to their infirmity, 
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BOOKS printed for Bx RNARD LintoOT. 


FAHE third edition of Repin of Gardens; a Latin poem, in 
four books. Engliſhed by Mr. Gardiner; now reviſed and 


| Examiue bo your humour is 25 5 
And wwhichthe ruling paſſion of your mind; 
Then ſeek a Poet — way does bend, ” 
And chuſe an author, as you chuſe a friesd ; 
And by improving 4what was ſaid before, 
Invention labours leſs, but judgment more. 


F. of Roſcommon, Ey of Tranſl, Vers 


Publiſh'd with His Majeſty's Royal Licence, 


The Embaſſador and bis Functions; written by Monſieur de 


Wicguefort, Privy-Counſeller to the Duke of Brunſwick and La- 
nenherg, Zell, & c. in two Boaks. I. Shewing the Right of Sove- 


reigns to ſend Embaſſadors: The ſeveral Orders of publick Miniſters: 


Of the birth, learning, and age of Embaſſadors, and the truſt re- 
poled in them: Their Inſtructions, Letters of Credence, Powers, 
Paſſports, Entries, Audiences, Ceremonies, Viſits, Apparel, Ex- 
pences, Domeſticlas, Privileges, c. The competition between 


France and Spain, and ſeveral other Princes and States about Rank. 


II. Treating of the Functions of Embaſladors: Their manner of 
negotiating 5 Their Liberty of Speech: Their ſecret- Services, 
Letters, Diſpatches : Of their mediatory Treaties: Of the Treaty 
of Weflphalia, and all other Treaties in the laſt Century: Of Ra- 
tiicatiuns The Lives and Characters of the moſt illuſtrious Em- 


baſſadurs, and of ſeveral ſplendid Embaſſies, viz. 1. That of Sir 


Francis Walfngham from Q. Elizabethto France, 2. The Dake 


of Backingham to Spain and France. 3. Sir Robert Shirley, Em- 


baſſador from the K. of Perfia to K. James I. 4. Mr. Lockbart, 
Miniſter of England at the Pyrenean Treaty. 5. The Lord Fal- 


conbridge to the French King at Dunkirk. 6. The Duke of Cru 


to Cromavell. 7. Sir Jobn Trewor to France. 8. The Lord Hollis 
to France. 9. The Earl of Eſta to Denmark. 10. Sir William 
Temple to the Hague and Nimeguen, With many other Embaſſies 
from England, France and Spain, which afford uſeful hiſtorical 
Relations no where elſe to be found. Alſo a large Account of the 
Conſtitution of the German Empire, the Manner of electing their 
Emperors, of the Electoral College, of the Golden Bull, of the 
Election of the King of the Romans, the Rights and Prerogatives 
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Books printed for B. Lintot. 


of. the ſeveral Electors, and the Laws and Ufages of the Empire, 


5 - S flated into Engliſh by Mr. Digby. Price 25 4. ſmall, and 


35 5. large Paper. 
The Hiſtory of the Saracens. Containing the Lives of Abu. 
beker, Omar, Othman, Ali, Haſan, Moawiyah I, Tezid I, 
Moawiyahb II, Abdolla, Merwan I, and Abdel me lick, the im- 
mediate Succeſſors of Mabomet. Giving an Account of their moſt 
remarkable Battels, Sieges, '&c, particularly thoſe of Aleppo, Au- 
tioch, Damaſcus, Alexandria. and Jeruſalem.” Ifluſtrating the Re- 
ligion, Rights, Cuſtoms and Manner of living of that warlike People. 
Collected from the moſt authentick Arabict Authors, eſpecially 
Manuſcripts, not hitherto publiſh'd in any Ko ty Language. 
By. Simon Ockley, B. D. Profeſſor of Arabick in the Univerſity of 
Cambridge. In two. Volumes. Price 105. 5 

Journal of a Voyage per form'd by Monfieur de la Sale, to the 
Gulph of Mexico, to the mouth of the Miſi i ppi river: Contain- 
ing an account of the Settlements he endeavour'd to make on the 
Coaft of the aſoreſaid Bay, his unfortunate Death, and the Tra- 
vels of his Companions for the ſpace of eight hundred Leagues a- 


" cfoſs that Inland Country of America, now called Lovifana (and 


given by the King of France to Monſieur Crozat) till they came 
from Canada. Written in French by Monſieur Foutel, Com- 
mander in that Expedition, and franſlated from the Edition juſt 
publiſh' d at Paris, with an exact Map of that vaſt Country, and a 
Copy of the Letters ar» ! the King of France to Mon» 
ſieur Crozar, Price 36. 6 l. SLES 
The Fruit-Garden Kalender: Or a ſhort Summary of the Art 

of managing the Fruit- Garden. Teaching in order of Time what 
is to be done therein every Montir in the Fear, containing ſeverzl 
new and plain Directions more particularly relating to the VINE, 
To which is added an Append:o, of the Uſefulneſs of the Barome- 
ter; with ſome'ſhort Directions how to make a right Judgment of 
the Weather. By Fobn Laurence, M. A. Rector of Telvertoft in 
Northamptonſhire, oO + 3 

R Fr noy's Art of Painting. a A Poem, with Remarks, Tranſ- 
lated by Mr. Dryden: And an original Preface, containing a Paral- 
lel betwixt Painting and Poetry. By Mr. Dryden. As alſo an 
Account of the moſt eminent Painters, ancient and modern; muck 
enlarg d by R. Graham, Esa; The ſecond Edition. 
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